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Cosmology  and  the  Puzzle  of  Early 
Printing  in  Old  Cyrillic  1 

Robert  Mathiesen 

1 .  The  Puzzle  of  Early  Printing  in  Old  Cyrillic 


1 . 1  Introduction 

If  a  specialist  in  the  early  history  of  printing  in  Western  Europe  were  to  take 
in  hand  almost  any  book  printed  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  during  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  his  first  reaction  might  well  be  one 
of  surprise  at  its  seemingly  archaic  appearance  (see,  for  example,  fig.  1).  It  will, 
in  most  instances,  lack  a  title  page,2  though  it  will  have  a  colophon.  It  will  use 
only  a  very  few  fonts  of  black-letter  type.  Its  typesetters  will  have  taken  hardly 
any  pains  over  such  things  as  the  straightness  of  the  lines  of  type,  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  margins,  and  all  such  matters  of  layout.  Its  printer  will  probably  have 
failed  to  align  black  and  red  printing  very  well.  The  use  of  capital  letters  and 
marks  of  punctuation  in  it  will  strike  him  as  primitive  and  unsophisticated. 
In  all  these  and  many  other  respects  that  Old  Cyrillic  book  will  remind  him 
far  more  of  the  very  earliest  printed  books,  that  is,  with  books  printed  before 
about  1475,  than  of  books  printed  in  Western  Europe  after  about  1500. 

Some  of  his  reaction,  of  course,  will  be  due  to  his  ignorance  of  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  reading  and  writing  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet,  where  the  rules  for 
capitalisation  and  punctuation  are  different  from  ours  in  the  West.  Even  so, 
his  reaction  is  good  evidence  that  printing  in  Old  Cyrillic  before  1800  evolved 
and  developed  along  very  different  lines,  and  yielded  very  different  results, 
than  did  printing  in  the  Latin  alphabet  in  Western  Europe  during  those  same 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

This  difference  is  the  ‘puzzle  of  early  printing  in  Old  Cyrillic’  to  which  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  the  present  paper  refers.  This  puzzle  has  occupied  me  for  several  decades 
now.  In  1988  I  said  a  few  things  about  it  in  a  paper  for  a  conference  on  ‘The 
Millenium  of  the  Baptism  of  Rus'’,  held  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  Four  years 
later  that  paper  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  scholarly  article  in  Solanus 
under  the  title  ‘Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  Printing  and  the  Eisenstein  Thesis’.3 

1  The  present  article  is  a  revised  version  of  a  Pforzheimer  Lecture  delivered  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  on  21  October  2003,  as  part  of  the  series  ‘Book  Culture  in  Russia:  From 
Manuscript  to  Malevich’. 

2  Exceptionally,  very  many  Old  Cyrillic  books  printed  in  Ukraine  and  Belarus  were  issued 
with  title  pages,  like  Western  European  books  of  the  same  period.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
peculiar  position  of  these  lands,  which  straddled  the  border  between  Slavia  Catholica  and  Slavia 
Orthodoxa. 

3  ‘Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  Printing  and  the  Eisenstein  Thesis’,  Solanus  (new  series),  6  (1992), 
pp.  3-26. 
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Now,  sixteen  years  later,  it  seems  that  I  had  cast  my  net  far  too  narrowly 
in  1988,  and  that  my  conclusions  at  that  time  had  been  far  too  constrained 
by  the  usual  concerns,  methods  and  presuppositions  of  Western  historians 
of  printing  and  historians  of  the  book — in  particular  by  my  critical  focus  on 
Elizabeth  L.  Eisenstein’s  complex  thesis.  In  1988  I  examined  the  data  from 
an  external  point  of  view,  comparing  Old  Cyrillic  printing  before  1800  with 
printing  in  other  alphabets  during  the  same  centuries.  Now  I  intend  to  look  at 
the  very  same  data  from  an  internal  point  of  view,  that  is,  in  light  of  the  system 
of  Church  Slavonic  literature  taken  as  a  whole.4  Since  the  data  are  the  same, 
it  will  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  former  article  for  documentation.5 

1.2  The  Invention  and  Spread  of  Printing 

The  art  and  craft  of  printing  books  with  moveable  type,  in  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Europe  alike,  sprang  from  the  elegant  new  technology  that  had  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Johannes  Gutenberg  around  the  year  1 440  and  perfected  over  the 
next  few  decades  in  the  cities  of  Mainz  and  Strasbourg.  From  these  two  cities 
it  rapidly  spread  throughout  all  Western  and  Eastern  Europe,  even  crossing 
the  great  ecclesiastical  boundary  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  East¬ 
ern  Orthodox  halves  of  Europe.  Indeed,  its  eastward  spread  was  brought  to 
a  halt  only  at  the  frontier  between  Christianity  and  Islam,  because  of  Islamic 
political  and  theological  reservations  about  the  impact  of  the  new  technology. 

Of  course  Gutenberg’s  first  books  were  printed  in  the  Latin  or  Roman  al¬ 
phabet,  which  was  used  for  almost  all  the  languages  of  Western  Europe.  By 
the  year  1475,  however,  moveable  type  had  also  been  cut  for  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  alphabets.  Not  long  thereafter  type  was  also  cut  for  the  two  his¬ 
toric  alphabets  of  the  Slavs,  Glagolitic  and  Cyrillic.  The  first  printed  book 
in  Glagolitic,  a  Roman  Catholic  Missal ,  appeared  in  1483.  In  the  years  1491- 
1493  the  first  books  were  printed  in  Cyrillic,  a  set  of  five  Eastern  Orthodox 
liturgical  books. 

These  five  alphabets  were  the  only  ones  for  which  fonts  of  moveable  type 
were  cut  and  cast  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Only  in  the  course  of  the  next 
two  centuries  did  a  very  few  other  peoples  begin  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Slavs  in  this  respect.  The  first  of  them  were  the 
Armenians,  who  began  to  print  books  in  their  own  alphabet  and  language  in 
the  year  1511  or  15 12. 6 

4  Throughout  this  paper  I  will  use  the  term  literature  in  the  broad  sense  of  all  written  works  of 
verbal  art  (in  Russian,  slovesnost'),  not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  belles  lettres  (in  Russian,  khudozhest- 
vennaia  literatura ) . 

5  Mathiesen  1992  (note  3). 

6  For  early  printing  in  all  the  non-Latin  alphabets  see  Robert  Mathiesen,  The  Great  Polyglot 
Bibles:  The  Impact  of  Printing  on  Religion  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  (Providence, 
R.I.,  The  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  1985),  and  Mathiesen  1992  (note  3). 
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1 . 3  The  Initial  Advantages  of  Printing 

Everywhere  in  Europe  the  earliest  books  printed  with  moveable  type  very 
much  resembled  the  manuscript  books  that  were  still  being  produced  in  large 
numbers  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Despite  the  new  technology  of  printing,  it 
was  still  the  labour  of  countless  scribes,  and  not  that  of  those  new  craftsmen 
called  ‘printers’,  that  defined  for  most  fifteenth-century  readers  what  a  book 
was:  what  it  looked  and  felt  like,  and  how  it  could  be  read  or  otherwise  used. 
The  earliest  printers  carefully  preserved  the  ‘look  and  feel’ — to  use  a  modern 
phrase — of  manuscripts  in  their  first  printed  books.7 

Although  the  invention  of  printing  did  not  immediately  affect  the  look  and 
feel  of  a  book,  many  scholars  and  printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  nevertheless  saw  that  it  altered  the  culture  of  the  book  in  ways  that 
greatly  benefited  scholarship.  Their  statements  to  this  effect  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  discussed  in  several  places,  and  need  not  be  cited  here  at  length.8  It 
will  be  enough  to  summarise  three  points  that  they  made  over  and  over  again: 

•  Many  more  copies  of  any  book  could  be  produced  in  a  given  time 
by  a  printer  than  by  a  scribe. 

•  This  greatly  lowered  the  cost  of  each  copy  of  that  book. 

•  This  also  allowed  much  wider  dissemination  of  that  book. 


1.4  Regional  Differentiation  of  Early  Printing 

We  tend  to  think,  in  our  modern  way,  that  the  march  of  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  is  inevitable  and  predetermined.  Conditioned  by  our  culture,  we  naively 
assume  that  any  new  invention  will  inevitably  be  developed  to  its  maximum  use¬ 
fulness  (unless  some  outside  force  intervenes) ,  and  that  the  path  of  its  inevitable 
development  will  be  uniquely  predetermined  by  the  potential  of  the  technology  itself. 

Yet  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  invention  of  printing.  Gutenberg’s  new 

7  Ernst  Schulz,  Aufgaben  und  Ziele  der  Inkunabelforschung  (Miinchen,  Mandruck,  1 924),  transl. 
by  Glenys  Waldman  as  The  Study  of  Incunables:  Problems  and  Aims  (Philadelphia,  Philobiblon 
Club,  1977);  E.  Ph.  Goldschmidt,  Medieval  Texts  and  Their  First  Appearance  in  Print  (London, 
The  Bibliographical  Society,  1943),  Supplement  to  the  Bibliographical  Society’s  Transactions, 
16;  Rudolph  Hirsch,  Printing,  Selling  and  Reading,  1450-1550,  2nd  edn  (Wiesbaden,  Otto  Har- 
rassowitz,  1974);  Ferdinand  Geldner,  Inkunabelkunde:  eine  Einfiihrung  in  die  Welt  des  friihsten  Buch- 
drucks  (Wiesbaden,  Dr  Ludwig  Reichert  Verlag,  1978),  chapter  5,  ‘Elemente  des  Buch-  und  Bib- 
liotekswesens’,  5. 

8  The  most  significant  texts  were  printed  by:  Rush  C.  Hawkins,  ‘Some  Late  Statements  about 
Early  Printing’,  The  Bibliographer  1  (1902),  pp.  61-68;  Axel  Josephson,  ‘The  Literature  of  the 
Invention  of  Printing:  a  Bibliographical  Study’,  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  1 1 
(1917/18)  ,  pp.  1-14,  12,  p.  66;  Alfred  W.  Pollard,  An  Essay  on  Colophons  with  Specimens  and 
Translations  (Chicago,  The  Caxton  Club,  1905);  and  thoroughly  analysed  by  Hans  Widmann, 
Vom  Nutzen  und  Nachteil  der  Erfindung  des  Buchdrucks — aus  der  Sicht  der  Zeitgenossen  des  Erfinders 
(Mainz,  Verlag  der  Gutenberg-Gesellschaft,  1973),  Kleiner  Druck  der  Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, 
92. 
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technology  developed  differently  and  yielded  very  different  results  in  the  two 
distinct  halves  of  Europe  that  concern  us  today.  The  lines  that  divide  these  two 
halves  of  Europe  are  cultural  and  ecclesiastical,  but  secondarily  also  linguistic 
and  ethnic. 

One  of  these  halves  comprises  the  nations  and  peoples  that  originally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (and  eventually  that 
of  various  Protestant  Churches) .  This  has  been  called  Europa  Catholica  or 
Europa  Romana,  or  more  simply  Western  Europe;  the  Slavs  who  are  part  of 
it  may  be  called  Slavia  Catholica  or  Slavia  Romana. 

To  the  other  half  belong  the  nations  and  peoples  who  are  in  communion 
with  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and  constitute  the  East¬ 
ern  Orthodox  Churches.  This  is  Europa  Orthodoxa.  The  greater  part  of 
these  peoples  are  Slavic  in  language  and  culture,  and  may  collectively  be  called 
Slavia  Orthodoxa.  The  historic  ecclesiastical  language  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa 
is  Church  Slavonic,  and  the  alphabet  in  which  it  is  written  is  called  Old  Cyril¬ 
lic.9 

It  is  early  printing  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  and  in  the  Church  Slavonic 
language  that  is  our  subject  in  this  paper.  We  are  not  concerned  here  in  the 
slightest  with  printing  in  Peter  the  Great’s  New  Cyrillic  alphabet  (grazhdanskii 
shrift ),  intended  for  the  Russian  language,  nor  with  printing  in  any  other  mod¬ 
ern  Slavic  language  or  alphabet,  nor  with  printing  after  the  year  1800.  Indeed, 
we  are  not  very  much  concerned  with  printing  after  the  founding  of  Moscow 
University  in  1755.  During  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  printing 
in  the  New  Cyrillic  alphabet  (in  terms  of  number  of  titles  published)  began  to 
predominate  over  Old  Cyrillic  printing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  traditional 
cosmology  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  lost  most  of  its  imaginative  hold  on  the 
culture  of  the  book  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa.10 

9  For  these  terms,  and  especially  Slavia  Orthodoxa ,  see:  Riccardo  Picchio,  ‘O  cerkiewno- 
slowianskiej  wspolnocie  kulturalno-jezykowej’,  Sprawozdania  z  posiedzeh  komisji  1962  (Cracow, 
Polska  Akademia  nauk,  Oddzial  w  Krakowie,  1962),  pp.  449-54;  his  ‘A  proposito  della  Slavia 
ortodossa  e  della  comunita  linguistica  slava  ecclesiastica’,  Ricerche  Slavistiche  1 1  (1963),  pp.  1 05— 
27;  his  ‘Slave  ecclesiastique,  slavons  et  redactions’,  To  Honor  Roman  Jakobson  (The  Hague,  Mou- 
ton,  1967),  pp.  1527-44,  Janua  linguarum,  Series  maior,  31-33;  his  Letteratura  della  Slavia  orto¬ 
dossa:  IX-XVIII  sec.  (Bari,  Dedalo,  1991);  Harvey  Goldblatt,  ‘A  Bio-Bibliographical  Profile  of 
Riccardo  Picchio’,  Studia  Slavica,  Mediaevalia  et  Humanistica  Riccardo  Picchio  Dicata ,  ed.  Michele 
Colucci,  Guiseppe  dell’  Agata  and  Harvey  Goldblatt  (Rome,  Edizioni  dell’Ateneo,  1986),  pp. 
XXIII-LIX;  and  Robert  Mathiesen,  ‘The  System  and  Nature  of  Church  Slavonic  Literature  (Fifty 
Theses)’,  Slavia  Orthodoxa  and  Slavia  Romana:  Essays  Presented  to  Riccardo  Picchio  by  His  Students 
on  the  Occasion  of  His  Eightieth  Birthday ,  ed.  Harvey  Goldblatt,  Krasimir  Stanchev  and  Giorgio 
Ziffer  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  Yale  Center  for  International  and  Area  Studies,  2004),  Yale  Russian 
and  East  European  Publications,  15. 

10  Gary  Marker,  Printing ,  Publishing  and  the  Origins  of  Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  1700-1800 
(Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1985),  tables  2.3,  3.1  and  4.1,  tallies  the  number 
of  bibliographically  distinct  items  printed  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  and  in  the  New  Cyrillic 
alphabet  in  Russia  for  the  fifteen  successive  five-year  periods  from  1725  up  to  1800. 
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Printing  in  Slavia  Catholica  developed  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  other 
parts  of  Western  Europe,  and  it  does  not  possess  any  sharp  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  its  own.  Printing  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa ,  however ,  developed  in  a  strikingly 
different  way,  and  yielded  very  different  results. 

It  is  instructive,  at  the  outset  of  our  investigation,  simply  to  tabulate  the 
number  of  bibliographically  distinct  products  of  the  printing  press,  century 
by  century,  for  Europa  (and  Slavia)  Catholica  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  Slavia 
Orthodoxa  on  the  other.  The  following  table  gives  reasonably  precise  numbers 
for  printing  in  the  Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  alphabets  and  approximate  numbers 
for  printing  in  the  Latin  alphabet.  It  also  includes  precise  numbers  for  print¬ 
ing  in  the  Armenian  alphabet  and  approximate  numbers  for  printing  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.11 


Europa  Catholica:  Slavia  Orthodoxa:  Other  alphabet: 


Century 

Latin 

Gla¬ 

golitic 

Old 

Cyrillic 

New 

Cyrillic 

Armenian 

Hebrew 

15th 

30,000 

5 

8 

0 

0 

200 

16th 

200,000 

30 

269 

0 

22 

4,000 

17th 

?  2,000,000 

7 

1,084 

0 

141 

? 

18th 

?  25,000,000 

16 

3,636 

11,065 

767 

? 

Total 

?  27,230,000 

58 

4,997 

11,065 

930 

? 

Comparison  of  Printing  in  Various  Alphabets:  Number  of  Editions 

(15th-18th  centuries) 

This  table  shows  that  Latin-alphabet  printing  in  Europa  Catholica  was  a 
far  larger  enterprise  than  printing  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To  be  sure, 
the  nearly  5,000  editions  printed  in  Old  Cyrillic  through  the  year  1800  com¬ 
pare  quite  favorably  with  the  less  than  1 ,000  editions  printed  in  the  Armenian 
alphabet,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fifty-eight  editions  printed  in  Glagolitic — but 
they  compare  not  at  all  with  the  many  million  editions  in  the  Latin  alphabet. 

In  consequence  of  these  numbers,  the  output  of  printed  books  in  Western 

11  The  figures  are  from  Mathiesen  1992  (note  3),  tables  5-8,  where  the  sources  are  cited.  The 
editor  has  kindly  updated  the  number  of  sixteenth-century  Old  Cyrillic  editions  in  the  light  of 
of  two  more  recently  published  union  catalogues,  which  the  author  has  been  unable  to  consult: 
Evgenij  L.  Nemirovskij,  Gesamtkatalog  der  Friihdrucke  in  kyrillischer  Schrift,  6  volumes  published  in 
the  series  Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Aureliana,  vols  140,  152,  155,  170,  171,  187  (Baden-Baden, 
Verlag  Valentin  Koerner,  1996-2003),  and  a  further  5  in  preparation;  A.  A.  Guseva,  Izdaniia 
kirillovskogo  shrifta  vtoroi  poloviny  XVI  veka:  svodnyi  catalog  (Moscow,  Indrik,  2003),  2  vols.  (The 
figures  for  Latin-alphabet  printing  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are  nothing  more 
than  my  own  low  educated  guesses.) 
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Europe  had  greatly  outstripped  the  output  of  new  books  in  manuscript  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  After  that  century  only  a  relatively 
few  forbidden  kinds  of  books — e.g.  grimoires  and  other  magical  handbooks — 
continued  to  circulate  more  widely  in  manuscript  than  in  print. 

One  result  of  this  rapid  shift  in  the  balance  between  manuscript  books  and 
printed  books  was  that  by  about  the  year  1550  the  power  to  determine  the  proper 
‘ look  and  feel’  of  a  book  had  shifted  from  scribes  to  printers  in  Western  Europe . 

This  new  power  enabled  printers  in  Western  Europe  to  innovate  in  many 
other  ways.  By  the  year  1 600  most  Western  European  printed  books  no  longer 
looked  much  like  books  in  manuscript  at  all:  a  hasty  glance  suffices  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Title  pages  and  their  special  formats,  tables 
of  contents  and  indices,  footnotes  and  sidenotes,  woodcuts,  copperplates  and 
steel  engravings,  the  use  of  italic  and  bold  fonts,  indeed  the  complex  use  of 
many  different  fonts  in  a  variety  of  sizes,  and  many  other  familiar  features  of 
the  modern  printed  book — all  these  things  had  come  to  be  the  norm  by  the 
year  1600. 12 

All  these  features  of  the  printed  book  in  Western  Europe  required  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  technical  competence,  and  most  printers  rose  to  the  challenge.  Clumsy 
printing — lines  of  type  not  straight,  margins  poorly  justified,  red  and  black 
printing  imperfectly  aligned,  inconsistent  page  layout,  poor  editing,  and  all 
kinds  of  sloppy  presswork — soon  became  comparatively  rare  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope.  These  were  the  features  of  ’ prentice  work ,  and  no  master  printer  worth  his 
salt  would  be  caught  dead  with  a  piece  of  ’prentice  work  to  his  name.  Indeed, 
Western  European  printing,  like  many  other  trades,  made  use  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  system:  boys— and  occasionally  girls — learned  the  rudiments  of  printing 
as  apprentices  under  the  sharp  eye  of  a  master  printer,  then  travelled  as  jour¬ 
neymen  to  work  under  other  master  printers  elsewhere,  and  only  after  some 
years’  careful  training  became  master  printers  themselves,  legally  qualified  to 
set  up  shop  on  their  own. 

In  sharp  contrast,  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa  printed  books  did  not  become  numerous 
enough  to  outweigh  books  in  manuscript  until  around  1800 ,  or  even  somewhat 
later.  In  consequence,  the  proper  ‘look  and  feel’  of  a  printed  book  in  Old 
Cyrillic  continued  to  be  set  by  scribes  more  than  by  printers  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  after  this  had  ceased  to  be  the  case  in  Western  Europe. 

Moreover,  because  there  were  so  few  presses  in  operation,  an  apprentice 
system  like  that  of  Western  Europe  could  not  work  very  well  in  Slavia  Ortho¬ 
doxa.  There  may  be  some  evidence  for  something  vaguely  like  an  apprentice 
system  in  the  financial  records  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Old  Cyrillic  print  shops, 
the  Moscow  Printing  Office  ( Pechatnyi  dvor ),  but  it  never  worked  very  well 


12  Geldner  (note  7),  chapter  5. 
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there,  and  it  is  not  found  elsewhere.13  With  relatively  few  exceptions,  printers 
of  Old  Cyrillic  books  usually  did  not  achieve  the  virtuoso  level  of  skill  and 
technical  competence  that  characterised  the  better  presses  of  Western  Europe. 
As  a  direct  consequence  of  this,  Old  Cyrillic  printed  books  rarely  show  the 
higher  forms  of  sophistication  in  book  design  until  after  1800.  Only  in  the 
nineteenth  century  did  this  state  of  affairs  change,  with  the  wholesale  intro¬ 
duction  of  Western  methods  of  printing  into  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  with  such  new 
features  as  printing  from  stereotyped  plates,  not  directly  from  moveable  type. 
These  changes  mark  the  end  of  the  period  of  early  printing  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa , 
several  centuries  later  than  in  Western  Europe. 

1 . 5  The  Repertory  of  Old  Cyrillic  Printed  Books 

Yet  all  the  differences  which  have  been  mentioned  up  to  now  are  basically 
matters  of  technology.  Historians  of  printing  and  historians  of  the  book  may 
find  them  intensely  interesting.  Most  other  people  are  easily  bored  by  them. 
I  apologise  for  dwelling  on  them  at  all,  and  would  not  have  done  so  had  they 
not  been  needed  for  what  follows.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  most  significant  of 
all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Old  Cyrillic  printing. 

There  is  no  good  technical  term,  it  seems,  for  what  we  must  consider  now. 
In  simple  English,  it  is  the  matter  of  which  books  were  chosen  for  printing, 
and  which  were  not,  but  continued  to  circulate  only  in  manuscript.  One  might 
speak  of  the  ‘inventory’  of  early  printing  for  a  given  time  and  place,  as  if  it  were 
the  contents  of  a  great  metaphorical  warehouse.  I  prefer  the  term  repertory , 
which  echoes  the  title  of  an  early  masterwork  of  systematic  bibliography:  Lud¬ 
wig  Hain’s  Repertorium  bibliographicum  (1826-1838),  which  is  the  first  detailed 
bibliography  of  the  entire  body  of  books  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  Western  Europe  the  repertory  of  early  printing  was  large  and  varied, 
and  it  came  fairly  close  to  replicating  the  repertory  of  fourteenth-,  fifteenth- 
and  sixteenth-century  books  in  manuscript.  Because  of  this,  and  also  because 
of  the  early  numerical  advantage  of  printed  books  over  manuscript  ones,  in 
Western  Europe  the  printing  press  acted  as  a  kind  of  filter.  In  other  words,  those 
numerous  earlier  texts  which  had  made  it  into  print  by  about  the  year  1 600 
continued  to  be  read  and  discussed  by  the  literate  public  long  after  that  date, 
whereas  those  relatively  few  texts  which  had  not  made  it  into  print  by  that  time 
tended  to  vanish  from  public  discourse,  and  to  become  the  exclusive  domain 


13  See  the  records  published  and  summarised  by:  I.  Mansvetov,  Kak  u  nas  pravilis  tserkovnye 
knigi:  material  dlia  istorii  knizhnoi  spravy  v  XVII  stoletii  (po  bumagam  arkhiva  Tipografskoi  bib- 
lioteki  v  Moskve)  (Moscow,  Lavrov,  1883);  and  Pavel  Nikolaevskii,  ‘Moskovskii  pechatnyi  dvor  pri 
patriarkhe  Nikone’,  Khristianskoe  chtenie ,  1890/1,  pp.  114-41,  1890/5,  pp.  434-67,  1891/1,  pp. 
147-86,  1891/4,  pp.  151-86. 
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of  the  few  professional  scholars  who  continued  to  read  books  in  manuscript.14 

As  the  centuries  passed,  these  books  in  manuscript  came  to  be  treated  as 
rare  and  precious  treasures  in  Western  Europe  (and  the  Americas),  and  were 
made  available  for  reading  under  increasingly  stringent  conditions.15  More¬ 
over,  as  printed  books  diverged  ever  more  sharply  in  their  look  and  feel  from 
books  in  manuscript,  even  the  mere  ability  effortlessly  to  read  a  book  in 
manuscript  or  an  early  printed  book  became  less  and  less  common.  At  present 
this  ability  is  taught  in  special  courses  as  an  ancillary  discipline  of  scholarship, 
of  interest  mostly  to  graduate  students.16 

In  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  however,  most  Old  Cyrillic  printed  books  continued  to 
have  the  look  and  feel  of  books  in  manuscript  well  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  countless  scribes  continued  to  produce  manuscript  books  in  great  quan¬ 
tity  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  as  well.  In  Slavia  Orthodoxa  the  printing 
press  did  not  begin  to  act  as  a  filter  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  about 
1 800,  anyone  who  could  read  an  Old  Cyrillic  printed  book  could  read  an  Old 
Cyrillic  manuscript  book  of  the  same  period  with  no  greater  effort. 

Yet  these  facts  do  not  explain  the  most  significant  difference  between  print¬ 
ing  in  Western  Europe  and  printing  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  namely,  the  very 
limited  repertory  of  Old  Cyrillic  printing  even  when  compared  to  the  repertory 
of  Old  Cyrillic  books  in  manuscript — to  say  nothing  of  a  comparison  with  the 
repertory  of  printed  books  in  the  Latin  alphabet!  There  were  about  5,000  dis¬ 
tinct  bibliographical  items  printed  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  between  the 
years  1491  and  1800,  and  over  three-fourths  of  these  hooks  (about  3,800)  are  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  same  few  dozen  titles ,  over  and  over  again.17  Moreover,  these  few 
dozen  works  include  most  of  the  really  long  texts  in  print,  so  if  one  counts  not 

14  Mathiesen  1992  (note  3),  pp.  16-17;  see  also:  Curt  F.  Biihler,  ‘Authors  and  Incunabula’, 
in  Studies  in  Art  and  Literature  for  Belle  da  Costa  Greene,  ed.  Dorothy  Miner  (Princeton,  N.J., 
Princeton  Universty  Press,  1954),  pp.  401-406;  reprinted  in  Btihler,  Early  Books  and  Manuscripts: 
Forty  Years  of  Research  (New  York,  The  Grolier  Club  /  The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  1973),  pp. 
212-19);  and  Robert  Steele,  ‘What  Fifteenth-Century  Books  are  About’,  The  Library ,  Series  2,  4 
(1903),  pp.  337-54;  5  (1904),  pp.  337-58;  6  (1905),  pp.  137-55;  8  (1907),  pp.  225-38. 

15  As  late  as  the  1930s,  for  instance,  any  professor  or  student  at  my  own  university  (Brown 
University)  was  free  to  check  out  any  of  the  few  fifteenth-century  printed  books  that  were  in  the 
library’s  general  circulating  collection  and  carry  it  away  to  his  home  or  dormitory,  handling  it  just 
as  casually  as  any  book  published  during  his  own  lifetime. 

16  Since  the  invention  of  the  personal  computer  and  the  world-wide  web,  it  must  be  remarked, 
something  like  this  has  begun  to  happen  again  in  the  academic  world.  The  rapid  growth  of  on-line 
publishing  and  on-line  reference  collections  is  already  beginning  to  filter  the  works  that  will  be 
easily  accessible  to  future  generations  of  students.  Likewise,  the  day  will  come  when  the  ability 
effortlessly  to  read  an  original  printed  book  of  the  nineteenth  or  early  twentieth  century,  with  its 
ever  more  brittle  paper  and  its  ever  more  out-of-date  means  of  data  search  and  retrieval,  will  have 
become  as  advanced  and  specialised  a  skill  as  the  ability  to  handle  and  read  a  fifteenth-century 
manuscript  book  is  now. 

17  For  the  various  Gesamtkataloge  from  which  this  figure  has  been  obtained,  see  Mathiesen 
1992  (note  3),  p.  12  (sources  for  table  6)  and  note  1 1  (above). 
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distinct  bibliographical  items,  but  distinct  leaves  or  pages,  the  fraction  rises 
from  three-fourths  to  well  over  seven-eighths. 

What,  then,  are  these  few  dozen  titles  that  outweigh  all  others  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Old  Cyrillic  printing?  They  are  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Slavic  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches ,  which  we  shall  consider  more  fully  below.  Here  it  is  enough  to 
note  that  the  corresponding  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  books  in  the  Latin  al¬ 
phabet  and  language,  though  frequently  printed  and  reprinted,  comprise  a  far 
smaller  fraction  of  the  entire  repertory  of  early  printing  in  the  Latin  alphabet — 
certainly  no  more  than  one  hundredth  of  the  total,  and  probably  much  less 
than  that.  In  sharp  contrast  to  Western  Europe,  early  printing  in  Slavia  Or- 
thodoxa  was  employed  before  all  else  to  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  Eastern 
Orthodox  liturgical  books. 

This  is  not  a  simple  reflection  of  contemporary  scribal  practice.  Although 
scribes  produced  very  many  manuscripts  of  these  same  liturgical  books  during 
the  centuries  before  printing,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  some  time  afterwards, 
they  also  produced  many  manuscripts  of  other  books,  often  quite  lengthy  ones. 
Most  of  these  other  books  never  made  it  into  print,  but  continued  to  circulate 
in  manuscript  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Western  Europe,  early  printed  books  did  not  crowd  manuscript  books 
out  of  the  book  trade  until  well  into  the  1 800s. 

1 . 6  How  Can  We  Approach  the  Puzzle? 

Thus  we  have  specified  some  of  the  significant  differences  between  Latin- 
alphabet  printing  in  Western  Europe  and  Old  Cyrillic  printing  in  Slavia  Or- 
thodoxa  up  to  1800.  How  may  we  best  explain  these  differences?  What  is  their 
import? 

For  about  a  century  now  a  long  succession  of  scholars  has  discussed  what 
Georges  Florovsky  once  called  (in  1937)  the  ‘ancient,  enduring  and  centuries 
long  intellectual  silence’  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa.18  Certainly  these  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  in  printing  could  be  taken  as  manifestations  of  such  a  putative  ‘intellec¬ 
tual  silence’,  especially  if  one  looks  at  them  from  a  modern  Western  European 
point  of  view.  But  this  merely  broadens  our  puzzle  without  solving  it;  in  fact,  it 
pushes  our  efforts  one  step  backward.  Scholarship  has  not  yet  managed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  ‘intellectual  silence’,  nor  have  scholars  even  arrived  at  any  sort 
of  firm  consensus  about  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  to  which  this  term 
refers.19 

18  Georges  Florovsky,  Puti  russkogo  Bogosloviia  (Paris,  YMCA  Press,  1937),  p.  1,  transl.  by 
Robert  L.  Nichols  as  Ways  of  Russian  Theology  (Belmont,  Mass.,  Nordland  Publishing  Co., 
1979-1987),  2  vols.  (The  original  Russian  phrase  is  vekovoe ,  slishkom  dolgoe  i  zatiazhnoe  russkoe 
molchanie\  the  sonorous  English  rendition  quoted  above  is  that  of  the  translator.) 

19  See:  Florovsky,  ‘The  Problem  of  Old  Russian  Culture’,  Slavic  Review  21  (1962),  pp.  1- 
15,  and  his  ‘Reply’,  Slavic  Review  21  (1962),  pp.  35-42;  Nikolay  Andreev,  ‘Pagan  and  Christian 
Elements  in  Old  Russia’,  Slavic  Review  21  (1962),  pp.  16-23;  James  H.  Billington,  ‘Images  of 
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Often  it  is  easier  to  solve  a  well-defined  small  puzzle  first,  and  then  extend 
one’s  solution  to  larger  puzzles  of  the  same  character.  This  will  be  our  ap¬ 
proach  here. 

As  just  mentioned,  about  three-fourths  of  the  repertory  of  early  printed  books  in 
the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  were  liturgical  texts  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches:  they 
form  the  core  and  the  bulk  of  that  repertory. 

This  was  not  the  necessary  and  inevitable  result  of  any  economic  or  sociolog¬ 
ical  or  political  cause.  The  market  for  many  other  books  was  strong  enough 
that  it  would  have  paid  a  printer  to  print  them,  as  shown  by  the  large  numbers 
of  these  books  that  have  survived  in  manuscript  from  the  centuries  under  con¬ 
sideration;  and  the  same  large  numbers  show  that  these  other  texts  continued 
to  circulate  and  find  readers  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  general 
prohibition  from  the  high  authorities  of  church  or  state  against  the  printing  of 
other  texts  than  liturgical  ones;  indeed,  the  occasional  non-liturgical  book  was 
printed  from  time  to  time.  And  so  forth. 

One  can  easily  overturn  each  and  every  deterministic  historical  argument  that 
the  preponderance  of  liturgical  books  in  the  repertory  of  early  printing  in  Old 
Cyrillic  was  the  necessary  and  inevitable  consequence  of  some  combination 
of  economic  or  sociological  or  political  factors.  We  are  not  in  the  realm  of 
historical  necessity  here  at  all,  but  in  that  of  historical  contingency ,  that  is,  of 
deliberate  choices  made  by  people  who  could  have  chosen  otherwise  than  they 
did. 

Why,  then,  did  the  early  printers  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  working  in  many 
lands  and  centuries,  deliberately  choose  over  and  over  and  over  again  to  print 
so  many  editions  of  the  same  few  liturgical  books  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox 
Churches,  ignoring  the  real  market  for  printed  editions  of  almost  all  other 
texts? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  first  look  at  these  liturgical  books  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Orthodox  Slavs  who  bought  and  used  them.  We  must 
ask  what  place  they  held  within  the  literary  and  cultural  heritage  of  Slavia 
Orthodoxa,  that  is,  how  they  were  used  in  that  culture.  Only  once  we  have 
answered  that  question  will  we  be  able  to  solve  the  puzzle  of  early  printing  in 
the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet. 


Muscovy’,  Slavic  Review  21  (1962),  pp.  24-34;  Francis  J.  Thomson,  ‘The  Corpus  of  Slavonic 
Translations  Available  in  Muscovy:  The  Cause  of  Old  Russia’s  Intellectual  Silence  and  a  Con¬ 
tributory  Factor  to  Muscovite  Autarky’,  Christianity  and  the  Eastern  Slavs ,  I:  Slavic  Cultures  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  ed.  Boris  Gasparov  and  Olga  Raevsky-Hughes  (Berkeley  /  Los  Angeles  /  Ox¬ 
ford,  University  of  California  Press,  1993),  pp.  179-214,  California  Slavic  Studies,  XVI;  William 
Veder,  ‘Old  Russia’s  “Intellectual  Silence”  Reconsidered’,  Medieval  Russian  Culture,  II  (Berkeley  / 
Los  Angeles  /  Oxford,  University  of  California  Press,  1994),  pp.  18-28,  California  Slavic  Studies, 
XIX. 
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2.  Literature,  Liturgy  and  Cosmology  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa 

2. 1  The  System  of  Church  Slavonic  Literature 

Many  people,  when  they  think  about  some  particular  literature  at  all,  say, 
English  literature  or  Russian  literature,  think  of  it  as  a  vast  ocean  of  works  by 
countless  authors,  some  great,  others  less  so.  If  they  organise  this  material  at 
all,  they  do  so  historically,  that  is,  in  the  familiar  periods  of  literature  and  the 
familiar  literary  movements  that  have  become  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  college 
survey  courses.  Alternatively,  they  organise  them  by  kind  of  works,  e.g.  poetry 
versus  prose,  the  novel  versus  the  short  story,  and  so  forth.  All  this  history  or 
typology  is  very  superficial,  and  does  not  reach  the  heart  of  what  makes  each 
and  every  literature  a  unified  whole. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  that  every  literature ,  taken 
as  a  whole ,  exhibits  a  structure  or  system  all  its  own ,  by  virtue  of  which  all 
works  of  that  literature  are  interrelated  to  one  another.  Of  necessity,  this  structure 
is  always  far  more  subtle  than  the  history  of  literary  movements,  or  than  a 
detailed  typology  of  literary  works  by  their  genres  or  other  features. 

In  fairness  to  the  reader,  it  must  be  noted  here  that  there  are  few  topics  in 
the  theory  of  literature  more  controversial  than  this  one.  Not  only  is  there  no 
consensus  on  the  main  features  of  the  structure  of  any  particular  literature, 
but  there  is  not  even  any  agreement  whether  a  literature,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
a  structure  in  this  sense  of  the  term.  In  another  article  I  have  already  staked 
my  position  in  this  controversy,  and  argued  for  it  as  strongly  as  I  know  how.20 
Here  I  shall  merely  summarise  what  I  have  defended  there. 

Thus  I  claim  that  the  literature  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa  from  its  beginning  up  to 
about  1700  has  been  organised  in  terms  of  a  system  all  its  own.  This  literature 
is  in  several  respects  an  odd  literature,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  is 
not  much  to  the  tastes  of  modern  readers.  Here  are  some  of  its  odder  features. 

•  First,  it  consists  chiefly  of  translations ,  as  a  rule  made  from  Byzan¬ 
tine  works  in  Greek.  Original  works  in  Church  Slavonic  are  a  very 
small  part  of  Church  Slavonic  literature. 

•  Second  it  de-emphasises  originality  and  authorial  identity.  Origi¬ 
nal  works  hide  the  light  of  their  originality  under  the  proverbial 
bushel.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  modelled  very  closely  on  ex¬ 
isting  translated  works.  They  are  very  often  ascribed  to  the  long- 
dead  Byzantine  authors  of  these  translated  works  such  as  St  John 
Chrysostom,  or  they  are  anonymous. 

•  Third,  it  is  primarily  a  liturgical  literature ,  that  is,  a  literature  in 
which  almost  every  work  has  its  precisely  specified  place(s)  within 

20  Mathiesen  2004  (note  9),  on  which  part  2  of  this  article  depends  heavily. 
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the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Churches.  These  works  are 
to  be  read  on  those  specified  occasions;  if  such  a  work  is  read  at 
any  other  time  or  place,  this  transgresses  the  norms  of  the  cultures 
that  make  up  Slavia  Orthodoxa.  Such  a  transgression  is  more  or 
less  severe  depending  on  the  work  that  was  read  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  read,  but  it  is  always  a  transgression. 

•  Fourth,  many  works  of  Church  Slavonic  literature,  when  read  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  norms  of  the  culture  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  do  not 
stand  alone.  Rather,  they  interact  with  one  another  and  mesh  with 
one  another  in  complicated  and  ever-shifting  patterns,  much  as 
the  pieces  of  colored  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope  combine  with  one 
another  to  produce  ever-shifting  patterns  of  light  and  colour.  This 
may  be  called  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  Church  Slavonic  literature. 

Since  Church  Slavonic  literature  is  so  odd,  the  structure  that  it  exhibits  will 
also  be  an  odd  one.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it  anywhere  in  the  literatures  of 
Western  Europe  of  any  period.  This  may  be  why  the  structure  of  Church 
Slavonic  literature  has  seemed  opaque  to  all  but  a  few  discerning  cultural 
and  literary  historians.  However,  the  works  of  that  literature  offer  many  clues 
to  this  structure  if — and  only  if — one  examines  them  not  in  modern  schol¬ 
arly  editions,  but  in  their  original  form  and  context  as  they  are  found  in  the 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books. 

Following  up  these  clues,  we  see  that  the  structure  of  Church  Slavonic  literature 
as  a  whole  is  organised  by  two  distinct  parameters  that  are  applicable  to  almost  any 
work  of  that  literature.  (There  are  a  few  texts  of  which  this  is  not  true.) 

One  of  these  parameters 
is  the  level  of  canonical  au¬ 
thority  that  any  given  work 
has,  that  is,  how  authori¬ 
tative  it  is  for  establishing 
the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Orthodox  Churches. 

Texts  are  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  several  descending 
levels  of  authority.  We  may 
present  the  most  important 
of  these  levels  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  figure: 


Scriptural  Texts 


Counciliar  Texts 


Liturgical  Texts 


Patristic  Texts 


Laic  Texts 


Levels  of  Canonical  Authority 
in  Slavic  Orthodoxa 
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The  other  parameter  is  liturgical ,  and  thus  ultimately  cosmological.  The  Ortho¬ 
dox  Churches  have  always  insisted  that  liturgy  and  cosmology  are  intimately 
interrelated. 

Almost  every  text  in  Church  Slavonic,  whether  it  is  original  or  translated, 
has  a  designated  place  and  a  specific  use  within  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of 
the  Slavic  Orthodox  Church.  This  place  is  almost  always  identified  in  the 
manuscripts  and  the  early  printed  books,  though  most  scholarly  editions  do 
not  bother  to  reproduce  the  words  that  specify  this.  This  is  what  Biblical  schol¬ 
ars  call  the  Sitz  im  Lehen  of  that  particular  text,  that  is,  the  site  or  position  that 
it  has  in  the  worship  and  the  lives  of  those  who  use  or  read  it. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  certain  specifics  of  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
Slavic  Orthodox  Churches,  and  to  their  basis  in  the  traditional  cosmology  of 
the  Orthodox  Churches.21 

2.2  The  System  of  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches 

The  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches  is  extraordinarily  com¬ 
plicated,  but  also  of  great  elegance.  If  in  Western  Europe  a  priest  needs  very 
few  books  to  conduct  Roman  Catholic  worship — a  Missal ,  a  Breviary  and  a 
Ritual  will  generally  suffice,  except  for  the  music — in  the  Orthodox  Churches 
it  is  very  much  otherwise.  Here  Christian  liturgy  and  ritual  is  not  something 
that  a  priest  can  do  wholly  by  himself,  though  parts  of  it  are  within  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  any  layman  or  any  priest  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  room  or  monastic 
cell.  The  Eucharist  is  held  to  be  a  congregational  action,  and  at  least  a  vestigial 
congregation  should  be  present,  if  only  in  the  form  of  a  single  lector. 

Since  Orthodox  liturgy  and  ritual  is  essentially  the  work  of  a  congregation, 
not  just  a  priest,  its  texts  were  never  shortened  and  synthesised  into  compen¬ 
dious  volumes  like  the  Roman  Catholic  Missal  and  Breviary  or  the  Church  of 
England’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  They  have  remained  distributed  through  a 
rather  large  number  of  distinct  books,  no  one  of  which  conveys  anything  like 
the  entire  shape  and  structure  of  the  Church’s  worship.  The  main  model  on 
which  these  many  books  are  organised  is  a  cosmological  one,  at  the  heart  of 
which  lies  an  elaborate  doctrine  of  the  cycles  of  time  that  make  up  the  course 

21  For  the  liturgy,  the  liturgical  calendar  and  the  liturgical  books  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa 
see:  [N.  Grigor'ev],  Istoricheskoe  obozrenie  Bogosluzhebnykh  knig  Greko-Rossiiskoi  Tserkvi  (Kiev, 
Kievo-pecherskaia  lavra,  1836);  Konstantin  Nikol'skii,  Posobie  k  uzucheniiu  ustava  Bogosluzheniia 
Pravoslavnoi  Tserkvi ,  6th  edn  (St  Petersburg,  Gosudarstvenaia  tipografiia,  1900);  Alexander 
Schmemann,  Vvedenie  v  liturgicheskoe  Bogoslovie  (Paris,  YMCA  Press,  1961),  transl.  by  Ash- 
leigh  E.  Moorhouse  as  Introduction  to  Liturgical  Theology  (London,  The  Faith  Press  /  Bangor, 
Maine,  The  American  Orthodox  Press,  1966);  Dorde  Trifunovic,  Azbucnik  srpskih  srednjovekovnih 
knjizevnih  pojmova  (Belgrade,  Vuk  Karadic,  1974).  See  also  Vladmir  Lossky,  Essai  sur  la  Theologie 
mystique  de  TEglise  d’ Orient  ([Paris],  Aubier,  1944),  transl.  anonymously  as  The  Mystical  Theology 
of  the  Eastern  Church  (Cambridge  /  London,  James  Clarke,  1957)  for  the  general  world-view  of 
Slavia  Orthodoxa. 
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of  history. 

Six  of  these  cycles  of  time  must  be  mentioned  here.  The  first  three  of  them 
are  also  used  in  our  own  Western  cultures  today: 

•  The  Cycle  of  the  Day  is  a  recurring  cycle  from  one  sunset  to  the 
next,  and  contains  the  twelve  numbered  hours  of  the  night  and 
the  twelve  numbered  hours  of  the  day. 

•  The  Cycle  of  the  Week  is  a  recurring  cycle  from  one  Sunday  to 
the  next,  and  contains  seven  numbered  days,  each  of  which  also 
has  a  name. 

•  The  Cycle  of  the  Year  is  a  recurring  cycle  of  365  days,  or  of  366 
days  every  fourth  year,  and  contains  the  twelve  named  months. 

Two  other  cycles  of  time  are  employed  to  determine  the  date  of  Easter, 
which  must  always  be  on  a  Sunday,  but  can  never  fall  on  the  same  date  from 
one  year  to  the  next. 

Indeed,  Sundays  themselves  can  never  fall  on  the  same  dates  from  one  year 
to  the  next,  because  a  common  year  consists  of  fifty-two  full  weeks  and  one 
day  left  over,  while  a  leap  year  has  two  days  left  over  at  the  end  of  its  fifty- 
two  full  weeks.  The  change  in  the  dates  of  Sundays  from  one  year  to  the  next 
repeats  itself  every  twenty-eight  years.  This  28-year  cycle  is  called  the  Cycle 
of  the  Sun ,  and  it  is  used  to  determine  on  which  dates  Sunday  will  fall  in  any 
given  year. 

But  Easter  cannot  fall  on  just  any  random  Sunday.  According  to  the  First 
Oecumenical  Council  at  Nicea,  Easter  must  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  date  of  the  Spring  Full  Moon,  which  in  turn  is  the  first  Full  Moon  on 
or  after  the  Spring  Equinox. 

To  compute  these  Full  Moons  in  all  their  astronomical  detail  was  too  com¬ 
plex  for  the  Orthodox  Churches,  which  have  always  used  approximations  of 
their  true  dates.  By  these  approximations,  the  Spring  Equinox  always  occurs 
on  21  March,  and  the  Spring  Full  Moons  always  occur  on  one  or  another 
of  nineteen  possible  dates  between  2 1  March  and  1 8  April  (that  is,  nineteen 
specific  dates  out  of  the  twenty-nine  dates  that  fall  within  those  limits).  The 
nineteen  dates  for  the  Spring  Full  Moon  repeat  themselves  every  nineteen 
years.  This  19-year  cycle  is  called  the  Cycle  of  the  Moon ,  and  it  is  used  to 
determine  the  date  of  the  Spring  Full  Moon  in  any  given  year. 

So  the  Cycle  of  the  Moon  tells  us  the  date  of  the  Spring  Full  Moon  for  any 
given  year,  and  then  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun  tells  us  which  of  the  seven  days  after 
that  Spring  Full  Moon  will  be  a  Sunday.  That  Sunday  will  be  Easter. 

This  yields  a  range  of  thirty-five  possible  dates  for  Easter,  between  22  March 
and  25  April.  From  one  year  to  the  next  the  date  of  the  Spring  Full  Moon 
changes  according  to  a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and  the  date  of  the  Sunday 
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next  after  it  changes  according  to  a  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  pattern 
and  rhythm  of  these  successive  dates  for  Easter  repeats  itself  only  after  532 
years  have  passed  (since  532  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  19  and  28). 

These  532  years  form  the  Great  Paschal  Cycle.  There  have  been  just  four¬ 
teen  complete  Great  Paschal  Cycles  since  the  traditional  creation  of  the  world 
on  the  last  days  of  February  and  the  first  days  of  March  in  the  year  5508 
before  Christ.  The  fifteenth  such  cycle  began  on  1  September  1940  (by  our 
calendar). 

We  referred  above  to  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  Church  Slavonic  literature. 
It  is  these  cycles  of  time  that  govern  the  turning  of  that  kaleidoscope,  to  speak 
in  a  metaphor. 

All  of  the  liturgical  books  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches,  and  many  of  the 
non-liturgical  books  as  well,  are  organised  according  to  these  Cycles.  Since  the 
great  majority  of  all  texts  in  Church  Slavonic  have  precisely  specified  places 
within  the  liturgical  life  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  these  cycles  also  establish  the 
structure  or  system  of  that  literature. 

These  books  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  Some  of  them  contain 
the  texts  for  the  liturgical  occasions  that  are  determined  by  the  Cycles  of  the 
Day,  the  Week  and  the  Year  alone.  These  may  be  called  the  fixed  feasts  (and 
fasts).  Others  contain  the  texts  for  the  liturgical  occasions  that  depend  on  the 
date  of  Easter,  and  thus  occur  on  different  dates  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
These  may  be  called  the  moveable  feasts  (and  fasts).  A  few  books  contain  the 
Biblical  texts  that  are  used  throughout  all  the  Cycles,  and  a  few  other  books 
contain  those  texts  that  are  used  on  occasions  that  do  not  depend  on  any  of 
the  Cycles.  The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  principal  books  in  each 
class. 

For  about  one  third  of  the  year,  texts  for  one  and  the  same  date  must  be 
taken  not  only  from  the  appropriate  volume  of  the  Cycle  of  the  Year — the 
Prolog  and  each  kind  of  Mineia — but  also  from  the  appropriate  book  for  the 
Easter  Season.  As  the  date  of  Easter  varies  from  one  year  to  the  next,  the 
exact  ways  in  which  texts  from  these  two  sets  of  books  are  combined  will  also 
vary.  The  pattern  of  these  combinations  will  repeat  itself  only  after  532  years 
have  elapsed. 

Thus  almost  all  works  of  Church  Slavonic  literature  ‘dance  with  one  an¬ 
other’,  so  to  speak,  according  to  a  rhythm  so  elaborate  and  so  complex  that  it 
does  not  repeat  itself  until  532  years  have  elapsed.  No  single  human  lifetime 
is  long  enough  to  witness  more  than  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  grand  cycle 
of  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches.  Only  a  person  who 
has  lived  a  very  long  life  and  also  happened  to  be  born  in  one  or  another  of  a 
very  few  years  within  this  532-year  cycle  will  even  live  to  witness  Easter  falling 
on  each  one  of  its  possible  35  dates  in  the  calendar. 
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The  Cycle  of  the  Day 

•  Chasoslov  (Book  of  Hours),  the  services  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 

The  Cycle  of  the  Week 

•  Sluzhebnik ,  the  Eucharist  on  Sunday  (and  other  weekdays) 

The  Cycle  of  the  Year  (the  Julian  Calendar  and  the  Fixed  Feasts  and  Fasts) 

•  Minei  Sluzhebnye ,  services  for  the  fixed  liturgical  days 

•  Minei  Chetii ,  long  Lives  of  saints  and  related  writings 

•  Prolog ,  brief  Lives  of  saints,  read  at  Matins 

The  Cycles  of  the  Moon  and  Sun  (Easter  and  the  Moveable  Feasts  and  Fasts) 

•  Triod'  Postnaia  (Lenten  Triodion),  services  from  before  Lent  to  Easter 

•  Triod'  Tsvetnaia  (Festal  Triodion),  services  from  Easter  to  after  Pentecost 

•  Oktoikh ,  hymns  on  a  repeating  cycle  of  eight  successive  weeks 

All  Cycles  (Biblical  Texts) 

•  Evangelie ,  the  four  Gospels 

•  Apostol ,  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse 

•  Psaltir ,  the  Psalter  and  a  few  other  psalm-like  Biblical  passages 

Independent  of  the  Cycles 

«  Trebnik ,  rituals  for  variable  occasions,  e.g.  baptism  or  burial 
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This  ‘dance  of  the  texts’  is  not  a  dance  between  individual  units  with  im¬ 
penetrable  boundaries  between  them— which  is  the  closest  we  come  to  such 
a  thing  in  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe — but  a  dance  between  units  that 
may  be  discrete  individual  texts  when  examined  in  one  way,  but  just  parts  of 
a  whole  when  examined  in  another  way. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  entire  body  of  texts  in  their  ever  shifting  dance  may 
be  the  greatest  creation  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa  and  Europa  Orthodoxa,  and  one 
of  the  most  vast,  complex  and  elegant  works  of  art,  especially  verbal  art,  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  humankind.  It  has  been  conceived  on  a  scale  more 
than  human.  Hence  it  has  mostly  been  overlooked  by  scholars  of  past  genera¬ 
tions. 

2.3  The  Traditional  Cosmology  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa 

All  of  these  cycles  of  time  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  traditional  cosmology 
of  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches,  which  was  not  replaced  by  any  Western 
cosmology  in  the  consciousness  of  most  Orthodox  Slavs  until  well  into  the 
1800s. 
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Here  the  term  cosmology  is  not  used  as  a  scientist  would,  to  refer  to  a 
branch  of  physics,  but  as  cultural  historians  use  the  term,  namely,  to  refer 
to  a  culture’s  implicit  theory  or  map  or  model  of  the  universe  in  which  it  lives . 
From  at  least  the  late  stone  age  onward,  every  culture  is  likely  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  a  cosmology — not  always  internally  consistent,  but  always  historically 
significant — which  can  be  explicated.  For  a  cultural  historian,  our  current  sci¬ 
entific  cosmology  might  be  only  the  most  recent  of  these  theories  or  maps 
or  models.  Eventually,  perhaps,  it  may  seem  just  as  primitive  to  our  remote 
descendents  as  medieval  and  early  modern  cosmologies  seem  to  us. 

The  traditional  cosmology  of  the  Orthodox  Church  derives  in  large  part 
from  that  of  the  Ancient  World  before  the  coming  of  Christianity.  It  provides 
a  model  for  both  space  and  time,  or  more  concretely,  for  both  geography  and 
chronography. 

According  to  this  model,  time  has  a  definite  beginning  and  a  definite  end, 
and  its  length  is  limited  and  finite.  It  is  a  part  of  creation,  and  not  a  dimension 
on  some  grid  or  an  axis  on  some  graph  on  which  all  things  that  exist  can  be 
plotted,  or  must  have  their  place.  In  contrast  to  creation,  God  exists  outside 
of  and  wholly  apart  from  all  time  and  space. 

Though  time  is  linear  and  finite,  it  is  measured  out  from  its  beginning  by 
the  cycles  that  we  have  mentioned  above:  the  Cycle  of  the  Day,  the  Cycle 
of  the  Week,  the  Cycle  of  the  Year,  the  Cycle  of  the  Sun,  the  Cycle  of  the 
Moon,  and  the  Great  Paschal  Cycle.  (It  is  also  measured  by  the  Cycle  of  the 
Indiction,  fifteen  years  in  length,  but  this  cycle  has  no  liturgical  use  and  was 
not  mentioned  above.) 

All  of  these  cycles  began  their  courses  together  on  the  fourth  day  of  Cre¬ 
ation,  that  is,  on  the  first  Wednesday,  when  the  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  were  created  Tor  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years’ 
(Genesis  1:14).  That  Wednesday  was  thought  to  be  1  March  in  the  year  5508 
before  Christ:  only  there  do  all  seven  cycles  coincide  at  their  beginning.  That 
too  is  the  year  obtained  when  one  counts  backward  from  known  historical 
events  through  all  the  genealogies  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  starting  points  of  all  seven  cycles  will  not  coincide  again  until  the  year 
7980  (=15x532)  after  the  Creation  of  the  World.  If  I  have  not  miscalculated, 
we  still  have  over  450  years  to  go  until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  Great  Paschal 
Cycle.  Whether  at  that  date  or  some  other,  these  seven  cycles  will  all  end 
only  when  time  itself  is  over,  at  some  unknown  point  in  the  future  when  The 
first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away;  and  there  was  no  more  sea’ 
(Revelation  21:1). 

So  much  for  time!  What  about  space?  Right  at  the  centre  of  the  Cosmos 
lies  our  spherical  Earth,  which  is  composed  of  four  elements — Earth,  Water, 
Air  and  Fire — in  various  combinations.  The  inhabitable  part  of  Earth  may  be 
mapped  as  a  disk  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  world-encircling  Ocean. 
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This  disk  was  usually  drawn  with  East  at  the  top.  Asia  occupied  its  upper  half, 
Europe  its  lower  left  quarter,  and  Africa  its  lower  right  quarter.  The  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea,  drawn  vertically,  separated  Europe  and  Africa  from  one  another. 
Somewhere  in  the  East,  towards  the  very  top  of  the  disk,  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  guarded  by  ‘Cherubim  and  a  flaming  sword’  (Genesis  3:24).  At  the  end 
of  time,  it  is  in  the  East  that  Christ  will  appear  as  he  comes  again  in  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  (fig.  2). 22 

On  such  a  map,  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem  stands  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
known  world.  As  we  zoom  in,  we  find  at  the  centre  of  Jerusalem  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  (which  Western  Europeans  call  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre).  Indeed,  from  at  least  the  eighth  century  up  to  the  present  a  small 
spot  in  that  church  has  been  identified  as  the  exact  centre  of  the  cosmos,  the 
veritable  navel  of  the  world.  It  is  a  matter  of  circles  within  circles,  each  having 
the  same  point  as  its  centre. 

The  round  Earth  and  its  environs  constitute  the  sub-lunary  realm,  or  the 
sphere  below  that  of  the  Moon.  In  the  interior  of  the  Earth  lies  Hell.  If  we  do 
not  go  there,  but  move  outward  and  upward,  we  leave  the  four  elements  wholly 
behind  us  as  we  pass  through  the  successive  spheres  of  the  seven  planets,  or 
Wandering  Stars,  namely,  the  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  in  that  order.  Continuing  to  move  in  that  direction,  we  next  pass 
through  an  eighth  sphere,  that  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  Beyond  the  eighth  sphere 
may  lie  yet  other  spheres,  but  the  specifics  were  controversial.  Continuing 
ever  upward,  we  would  enter  the  Empyrean  Realm.  There  dwell  the  Saints  as 
well  as  the  nine  orders  of  angels:  Angels,  Archangels,  Principalities,  Powers, 
Virtues,  Dominions,  Thrones,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  And  then  God,  Who 
is  beyond  all  speech  and  all  thought! 

This  cosmology,  as  the  Orthodox  Slavs  understood  it,  was  neither  exclu¬ 
sively  naturalistic  nor  exclusively  ‘supernaturalistic’  (to  coin  a  word).  In  this 
cosmos  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  shared 
the  same  existence  and  activity.  Christian  men  and  women,  saints  and  angels 
all  lived  cheek  by  jowl  with  one  another  in  this  cosmos,  and  the  human  world 
was  not  so  sundered  from  that  of  saints  and  angels  as  it  had  long  ago  come  to 
be  in  Western  Europe. 

Indeed,  the  constant  presence  of  these  unsensed,  living  beings — angels  and 
saints — seems  to  have  been  the  single  most  important  fact  of  human  life  for 
the  Orthodox  Slavs  who  lived  in  this  cosmos,  for  these  beings,  unlike  mortal 
men  and  women,  were  thought  to  dwell  very  near  the  Throne  of  God  and  to 


22  See  fig.  2,  an  eighteenth-century  Russian  wood-cut  map  of  the  world  according  to  this  tradi¬ 
tional  cosmology  that  was  recently  acquired  by  the  New  York  Public  Library,  which  is  reproduced 
in  colour  in  Cynthia  Hyla  Whittaker,  Edward  Kasinec  and  Robert  H.  Davis  Jr,  Russia  Engages  the 
World,  1453-1825  (Cambridge,  Mass.  /  London,  Harvard  University  Press,  2003),  pp.  4-5. 
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know  His  glory  at  first  hand.  Accordingly,  the  single  most  important  thing  that 
these  same  mortal  men  and  women  could  do  was  to  draw  near  to  the  saints  and 
angels  and  join  them  in  their  eternal  worship  and  praise  of  God.  The  entire 
liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  is  steeped  through  and  through 
with  language  that  explicitly  proclaims  this  shared  worship  of  mortals  together 
with  the  saints  and  the  angels. 

3.  The  Solution  of  the  Puzzle 

And  thus  we  have  come  near  to  a  possible  solution  to  the  puzzle  of  early  print¬ 
ing  in  Old  Cyrillic — why  early  printing  in  the  Old  Cyrillic  alphabet  developed 
so  differently  in  Slavia  Orthodoxa  than  in  Western  Europe,  and  yielded  such 
different  results.  We  have  claimed  that  it  cannot  be  understood  as  a  necessary 
historical  development,  but  only  as  a  contingent  one.  That  is,  it  was  not  the 
automatic  or  predetermined  effect  of  any  set  of  economic  or  social  or  political 
causes,  but  the  result  of  a  deliberate  choice  made  over  and  over  and  over  again 
by  most  of  the  early  printers  working  in  many  lands  and  centuries  throughout 
Slavia  Orthodoxa. 

Though  these  printers  worked  in  relative  isolation  from  one  another,  and 
many  of  their  presses  were  in  operation  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time, 
almost  all  of  them  made  the  same  choice — though  any  of  them  could  have 
chosen  otherwise,  and  a  few  of  them  did  choose  otherwise.  In  nearly  complete 
independence  of  one  another,  most  of  them  chose  to  print  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  few  dozen  liturgical  books  used  in  the  Slavic  Orthodox  Churches, 
and  not  to  respond  significantly  to  the  very  real  market  that  clearly  existed  for 
copies  of  other  texts.23  Their  choice  was  not  caused  by  powerful  economic 
forces,  nor  by  social  or  political  constraints  or  distraints.  Nor  was  it  a  choice 
made  once  in  the  past  and  communicated  to  these  early  printers  down  through 
several  centuries  and  across  great  distances. 

If  it  was  none  of  these  things,  what  then  can  explain  so  many  independent 
choices,  all  made  in  the  same  way?  When  we  find  this  sort  of  thing — and  we  do 
find  it  very  often  in  human  history — it  is  always  and  only  the  result  of  shared 
assumptions,  of  a  shared  world-view,  or  a  common  model  and  theory  of  the 
world  in  which  the  men  and  women  lived  who  made  these  independent,  yet 
similar  choices.  Starting  from  the  same  assumptions  and  world-view,  moved 
to  action  by  the  same  circumstances,  people  will  independently  make  the  same 


23  There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  Though  these  exceptions — for  instance,  Frantsisk 
Skaryna — have  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  modern  historians  of  printing  because  of  their 
marked  individuality  and  originality,  they  still  remain  very  small  drops  in  the  bucket  of  early 
printing  in  Old  Cyrillic.  Most  of  that  bucket  was  filled  by  the  products  of  the  Moscow  Printing 
House  and  the  other  presses  that  followed  much  the  same  programme  of  publications. 
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choices  as  one  another.24  They  have  done  this  over  and  over,  throughout  hu¬ 
man  history. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  early  printers  of  Old  Cyrillic  books  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers  were  Orthodox  Slavs.  Almost  all  of  them  unconsciously  shared  the 
common  world-view  that  characterised  Slavia  Orthodoxa  from  the  fifteenth 
century  well  into  the  eighteenth.  They  lived  out  their  lives  within  the  common 
patterns  and  rhythms  not  only  of  Orthodox  liturgy  and  ritual,  but  also  of  daily 
life.  They  worked  in  similar  circumstances,  albeit  in  different  centuries  and 
lands.  And  thus  they  made  similar  choices  independently  of  one  another.  It 
should  not  surprise  us  that  their  choices  were  different  from  the  choices  that 
other  printers  made  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  these  other  printers  adhered 
to  other  forms  of  Christianity.  By  1450  Western  European  printers  had  come 
to  hold  other  and  quite  different  world-views;  they  had  come  to  live  by  other 
and  different  patterns  and  rhythms  of  sacred  and  secular  time  and  space;  and 
they  worked  under  other  and  different  circumstances.  Of  course  they  made 
different  choices!  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise? 

With  respect  to  our  puzzle  and  its  solution,  the  most  significant  element  of 
the  world-view  that  prevailed  throughout  Slavia  Orthodoxa  during  the  cen¬ 
turies  in  question  was  its  model  of  the  cosmos,  which  we  have  just  described. 
And  the  grandest  creative  expression  of  that  world-view  was  the  whole  com¬ 
plex  structure  of  the  liturgy  and  rituals  of  its  Orthodox  Churches — a  creation 
which  it  shared  in  large  part  with  the  Greeks  and  the  other  Orthodox  peoples. 

The  single  most  important  feature  of  this  world-view  was  mentioned  in  the 
final  two  paragraphs  of  the  previous  section.  This  was  the  constant  and  un¬ 
examined  belief  that  the  ordinary  world  of  men  and  women  was  not  at  all 
sundered  from  the  world  of  saints  and  angels,  that  each  person’s  every  task 
and  activity  was  carried  out  in  the  close  and  welcome  company  of  these  dis¬ 
embodied  sentient  beings  who  were  one’s  close  neighbours. 

To  moderns  this  may  seem  like  the  rankest  ignorance  or  superstition,  or  like 
a  poetic  fantasy,  or — somewhat  more  charitably — like  an  admirable  theologi¬ 
cal  conceit  that  may  be  valid  in  theory,  but  can  have  no  immediate  practical 
consequences.  But  in  history  it  is  not  so  much  the  real  or  the  material  that  will 
have  far-reaching  practical  consequences,  as  the  immaterial  and  the  unreal.  It 
is  not  so  much  one’s  external  world  as  one’s  internal  world-view  that  guides 
one’s  choices  in  life. 

Given  that  the  Orthodox  Slavs  saw  and  experienced  their  world  in  this  way, 

24  This  is,  for  me,  the  fundamental  axiom  for  the  understanding  of  all  human  history  and 
behaviour.  Like  every  axiom,  it  cannot  be  proven  in  and  of  itself,  only  accepted  or  rejected.  I 
came  to  it  initially  from  the  discipline  of  anthropological  linguistics,  where  it  was  most  persuasively 
formulated  in  a  series  of  papers  by  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf  that  appeared  during  the  years  1936- 
1941  (reprinted  in  Benjamin  Lee  Whorf,  Language,  Thought,  and  Reality:  Selected  Writings,  ed. 
John  B.  Carroll  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  M.I.T.  Press,  1956),  see  especially  pp.  134-59,  246-70). 
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what  other  activity  could  possibly  have  been  more  important  to  them  than  the 
duty  or  liturgy  (in  Greek,  A eiroopyla  originally  meant  £a  public  duty’)  that  they 
shared  with  their  unsensed  neighbours,  the  saints  and  angels — than  perform¬ 
ing  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the  Orthodox  Church?  As  a  rule,  the  men  and 
women  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa,  during  the  centuries  that  concern  us,  were  quite 
sure  that  the  traditional  cosmology  of  their  culture  was  true  and  well-founded. 
It  is  not  hard  to  find  passages  in  the  original  writings  of  the  Orthodox  Slavs 
that  take  just  that  for  granted. 

Given  all  this,  naturally  the  printers  of  Slavia  Orthodoxa  supposed  that 
liturgical  books  were  the  most  important  and  useful  books  they  could  ever 
print.  This  certainty  of  theirs  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  economics  or 
politics — or  with  any  aspect  of  their  material  world,  as  we  understand  it — but 
everything  to  do  with  their  world-view.  Naturally  they  chose  to  print  liturgi¬ 
cal  books  in  far  greater  numbers  than  all  other  texts  put  together.  They  could 
have  chosen  to  do  otherwise,  and  a  few  printers  did  so  choose.  But  it  was 
their  shared  world-view,  and  not  their  shared  world,  that  impelled  the  others 
to  choose  quite  independently  of  one  another  to  print  the  same. 
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Fig.  2.  A  Russian  ‘Mappa  mundi’,  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 


Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Book  Culture: 

Fact,  Fancy,  and  Fog: 

Remarks  on  Early  Muscovite  Printing 1 

Edward  L.  Keenan 

In  the  broader  historical  context  of  early-modern  East  Slavic  culture,  the  story 
of  the  printed  book  in  Russia  offers  us  revealing  lessons  and  puzzles,  including 
the  riddle  of  the  role  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  in  that  history.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  generalisations  from  the  meagre  evidence  cannot  be  made  with  great  con¬ 
fidence;  the  history  of  printing  in  Russia  before  the  mid-eighteenth  century 
is  the  history  of  a  very  modest  achievement.2  But  that  very  modesty  permits 
us  the  more  easily  to  take  its  measure,  and  to  make  observations  about  Mus¬ 
covite  book  culture  in  the  broader  context,  which  context,  not  surprisingly, 
extends  far  beyond  Russia  itself.  I  should  like,  in  fact,  to  place  the  matter 
within  three  broader  contexts,  which  nestle  one  within  the  other,  like  the  fa¬ 
miliar  matryoshki. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  general  European  context.  The  development 
and  dissemination  of  printing  from  movable  type — conveniently  termed  ‘the 
Gutenberg  revolution’ — was  fully  as  revolutionary  and  international  a  devel¬ 
opment  as  has  been  the  introduction  of  electronic  information  processing  in 
our  own  time.  While  I  address  myself  here  primarily  to  reflections  upon  how 
that  revolution  played  itself  out  in  some  of  the  most  distant  corners  of  Europe, 
the  Slavic  periphery,  and  in  particular  to  the  subject  of  early  printing  in  Mus¬ 
covy,  we  should  note  that  a  complete  inventory  of  early  ‘Cyrillic,  Glagolitic 
and  Petrine  Civil  Script’  publications  (to  use  the  terminology  of  a  recent  cata¬ 
logue)3  would  take  us  deep  into  the  history  of  Cyrillic  and  Glagolitic  printing 
in  what  are  today  Italy,  Germany,  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  Poland,  the 
Czech  Republic,  Croatia,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Romania,  Lithuania,  Belarus 
and  Ukraine — and  we  could  hardly  deal  with  the  subject  properly  without 
some  consideration  of  the  far  more  extensive  printing  in  those  countries  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Armenian  and  a  dozen  or  so  European  ver¬ 
naculars. 

1  The  present  article  is  a  revised  version  of  a  Pforzheimer  Lecture  on  Printing  and  the  Book 
Arts  delivered  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  1 8  November  2003,  as  part  of  the  series  ‘Book 
Culture  in  Russia:  From  Manuscript  to  Malevich’. 

2  To  give  a  sense  of  scale,  which  we  must  keep  in  mind:  the  whole  of  sixteenth-century  Mus¬ 
covy’s  book  output  was  roughly  equal  to  three  days’  production  in  France  at  the  same  time.  See 
note  8,  below. 

3  I.  V.  Pozdeeva  and  Zora  Z.  Kippel,  eds,  Church  Slavonic,  Glagolitic,  and  Petrine  Civil  Script 
Printed  Books  in  the  New  York  Public  Library:  A  Preliminary  Catalog  (Marina  del  Rey,  CA,  Charles 
Schlacks,  Jr.,  Publisher;  [New  York],  New  York  Public  Library,  c.  1996). 
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This  realisation  leads  me  to  the  second  context  I  would  like  to  point  to: 
sixteenth-century  Eastern  Europe.  Strangely  enough,  discussions  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  printing  in  Russia  are  today  more  often  detached  from  this,  its  natural 
environment,  than  from  the  more  familiar  West  European  frame.4  The  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  a  period  of  explosive  expansion  of  printing  in  many  coun¬ 
tries,  in  which  Muscovy’s  participation  was  minute.  One  may  contrast,  for 
example,  the  list  of  sixteenth-century  imprints  issued  in  Mexico,  which  is  not 
only  vastly  longer,  but  far  more  diverse  in  subject  matter  (botany,  for  example) 
and  languages,  including  books  in  native  Amerindian  languages.5 

The  comparison  with  neighbouring  Sweden  is  perhaps  more  relevant,  but 
equally  illuminating:  Sweden’s  first  printed  book  was  a  book  of  moralising 
fables — in  Latin — followed  by  a  Missal  and  other  devotional  works,  apparently 
printed  by  and  for  German  speakers:  sixteen  true  incunabula  (i.e.  pre-1501 
imprints)  in  all.  Their  bibliographer  Sten  Lindberg  complains  that  Sweden 
produced  only  just  under  500  titles  in  the  sixteenth  century;  Muscovy  pro¬ 
duced  roughly  one  per  cent  of  that  number  during  the  same  period.  But  in 
Sweden,  as  in  Muscovy,  the  state  controlled  printing  to  the  best  of  its  ability; 
Gustav  I  Vasa  (1523-1560)  closed  down  Catholic  printing,  and  encouraged 
such  typical  Reformation  projects  as  a  Swedish  Bible  in  1541  (the  so-called 
Gustav  Vasa  Bible,  issued  in  at  least  2000  copies)  and  Lutheran  ‘Instructions’ 
(i.e.  Catechism)  written  in  a  plain  style  that  laid  the  foundations  for  mod¬ 
ern  Swedish.6  In  the  seventeenth  century  many  presses,  including  roughly  ten 
university  presses,  began  to  turn  out  a  great  variety  of  imprints,  some  even  in 
runic  type  (the  latter  presumably  intended  for  the  antiquarian  fringe).7 

My  point  here  is  that  we  should  understand  from  the  start  that  it  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  view  our  subject  through  a  narrow  ‘Russian’  lens,  as  most  special- 

4  Note  the  qualifiers:  ‘more  often’  and  ‘today’.  Exceptions  are  the  comprehensive  works  of 
Nemirovskii  and  Guseva,  which  return  to  the  practice  of  the  founders  of  Cyrillic  book  history  (I.  P. 
Karataev,  Opisanie  slaviano-russkikh  knig  napechatannykh  kirillovskimi  bukvami,  tom.  1:  S’  1491  po 
1 652 g. ,  St  Petersburg,  1 883,  and  V.  S.  Sopikov,  Opyt  rossiiskoi  bibliografii:  ili Polnyi slovar  sochinenii 
i  perevodov,  napechatannykh  na  slavenskom  i  rossiiskom  iazykakh  ot  nachala  zavedeniia  tipografii,  do 
1813  god  . . . ,  St  Petersburg,  1813-1821).  Evgenij  L.  Nemirovskij,  Gesamtkatalog  der  Friihdrucke 
in  kyrillischer  Schrift  (6  vols  published  in  the  series  Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Aureliana,  vols  140, 
152,  155,  170,  171,  187  (Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin  Koerner,  1996-2003),  and  a  further  5 
in  preparation;  A.  A.  Guseva,  Izdaniia  kirxllovskogo  shrifta  vtoroi  poloviny  XVI  veka:  svodnyi  katalog 
(Moscow,  Indrik,  2003),  2  vols. 

5  Bibliografia  mexicana  del  siglo  XVI.  Catalogo  razonado  de  libros  impresos  en  Mexico  de  1539  a 
1 600  Con  biografias  de  autores  y  otras  ilustraciones.  Precedido  de  una  noticia  acerca  de  la  introduccion 
de  la  imprenta  en  Mexico ,  nueva  edn,  por  Agustin  Millares  Carlo  (Mexico,  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Economica,  1954). 

6  The  Swedes  also  seem  to  have  produced  the  first  Catechism  in  Finnish  (in  Cyrillic  script) 
in  1548.  Ralph  Cleminson  et  al.,  compilers,  Cyrillic  Books  Printed  before  1701  in  British  and  Irish 
Collections:  A  Union  Catalogue  (London,  British  Library,  2000),  no.  97. 

7  On  all  of  this,  a  helpful  introduction  is  to  be  found  in  Sten  Lindberg’s  exhibition  catalogue, 
The  Art  of  the  Book  in  Sweden:  Five  Centuries  of  Printing  (Lund,  Swedish  Institute,  1983). 
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ists  have  done  and  continue  to  do.  We  should  not,  of  course,  be  surprised 
that,  printing  having  become  the  engine  and  emblematic  product  of  vernac¬ 
ular  literatures  and  the  Protestant  Reformation,  its  history  has  customarily 
been  viewed  primarily  through  a  national  or  confessional  lens.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  appreciate  that  the  real  history  of  printing  knows  no 
national  or  confessional  boundaries. 

But  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Russian  context  itself.  Although  our  electronic 
library  catalogues  all  have  rubrics  like  ‘Printing — Russia — History’,  alongside, 
say,  ‘Printing — Germany — History’,  the  history  of  the  printed  book  in  Rus¬ 
sia  is  vastly  different  from  its  articulation  in  other  European  environments. 
Like  all  revolutions  in  Russia  before  and  after  1917,  the  ‘Printing  Revolution’ 
(to  use  Elizabeth  Eisenstein’s  phrase  for  the  dramatic  expansion  of  knowledge 
through  print  in  the  fifteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries)8  was  suppressed.  By 
this  I  mean  not  simply  that  printing  came  late  to  Russia,  or  that  there  are, 
technically  speaking,  no  Russian  incunabula.  Nor  can  one  deny  that  in  other 
countries,  as  in  Russia,  the  use  of  the  printing  press  was  closely  controlled 
for  religious  or  political  reasons.  It  was  not  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow,  after 
all,  but  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Paul  IV  (1476-1559),  who  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life  promulgated  the  infamous  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum.  Least  of  all  do  I 
think  that  the  printing  of  books  in  Russia  did  not,  after  roughly  1700,  become 
quite  energetic — however  modest  and  thematically  limited  it  may  seem  in  the 
contemporary  European  context.9  I  have  introduced  these  qualifications  and 
disclaimers  because  in  our  times,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  story  of  printing 
has  become,  like  so  much  of  history  writing,  the  vehicle  for  various  manifes¬ 
tations  of  nationalism  and  parochialism.10  Note,  for  example,  that  the  scope 
of  otherwise  comprehensive  and  reliable  catalogues  of  Cyrillic  early-printed 
books  tends  to  be  limited  either  to  titles  now  found  in  certain  collections  or  to 
the  production  of  a  single  centre,  now  usually  associated  with  one  or  another 
national  tradition.11 

8  Elizabeth  L.  Eisenstein,  The  Printing  Press  as  an  Agent  of  Change:  Communications  and  Cultural 
Transformations  in  Early-Modern  Europe  (Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1979),  vols  I 
and  II.  See  also  the  accessible  one-volume  version,  The  Printing  Revolution  in  Early  Modern  Europe 
(Cambridge,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1983). 

9  In  an  earlier  lecture  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  series,  a  version  of  which  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  issue  of  Solanus,  my  colleague  Robert  Mathieson  of  Brown  University  took  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  position  on  what  Fr.  Georges  Florovsky  once  called  the  ‘silence’  of  pre-Petrine 
culture.  I  find  his  views  unconvincing,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  address  them. 

10  An  example  can  be  seen  in  the  unnecessarily  polemical  tone  of  Szczepan  K.  Zimmer’s  oth¬ 
erwise  quite  convincing  refutations  of  the  rather  ethno-centric  views  of  E.  L.  Nemirovskii  in  Zim¬ 
mer’s  The  Beginning  of  Cyrillic  Printing.  Cracow,  1491:  From  the  Orthodox  Past  in  Poland  (New  York, 
Columbia  University  Press,  1983). 

1 1  I  note  again  that  Nemirovskii’s  and  Guseva’s  works  cited  in  note  4  are  admirable  exceptions. 
Until  their  appearance,  catalogues  tended  to  be  compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  holdings  of  one 
country  (Cleminson  et  al.,  note  6 — the  only  substantial  union  catalogue);  one  repository  (A.  Kh. 
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With  these  initial  caveats  and  definitions  in  mind,  let  us  address  the  matter 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  the  book  culture  of  his  time.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  little  can  be  said  with  confidence  on  this  subject,  as  the  relevant  data 
are  exceptionally  sparse — indeed  there  is  almost  no  documentary  evidence 
directly  relevant  to  the  matter.  One  may  imagine  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
limitations  of  the  documentary  record: 

•  Losses  as  a  result  of  simple  physical  destruction:  in  particular  the 
(selective?)  destruction  of  documentation,  particularly  during  the 
dramatic  and  devastating  period  we  know  as  the  Smuta  or  Time 
of  Troubles  (1605-1613),  but  subsequently  as  well,  during  such 
times  as  the  Napoleonic  occupation  of  Moscow,  the  World  wars, 
and  the  like. 

•  A  Muscovite  upper-class  prejudice  against  writing:  that  is,  the 
possibility  that  Ivan  refused  for  socio-cultural  reasons  to  engage 
in  writing,  because  the  Muscovite  rulers  considered  ‘clerkship’  an 
occupation  unworthy  of  their  status. 

•  Some  kind  of  vast  historiographic  conspiracy:  the  result  of  a  later 
seventeenth-century  attempt  to  besmirch  Ivan’s  reputation,  or  in 
general  a  re-writing  of  history  through  destruction  of  the  record. 

Let  us  deal  with  these  hypotheses  in  order:  firstly,  simple  losses  of  docu¬ 
mentation.  As  anyone  familiar  with  Muscovite  archives  or  documentary  pub¬ 
lications  can  attest,  for  the  period  after  roughly  1475  modern  historians  pos¬ 
sess  an  enormous  volume  and  range  of  documents  produced  precisely  in  the 
grand-princely  scriptorium— diplomatic  and  administrative  correspondence, 
cadasters,  treaties,  wills,  and  the  like.12  Moreover,  the  pattern  of  sources  we 
possess  today  is  in  no  systematic  way  different  from  the  assortment  of  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  available  at  Ivan’s  death  or  just  after  the  Time  of  Troubles.13 
Indeed  in  general  the  physical  preservation  of  the  grand-princely  household — 
buildings  and  objects  and  documents — is  quite  remarkable:  were  Ivan  to  re- 


Gorfunkel',  compiler,  Katalog  knig  kirillovskoi  pechati  16-17  vekov,  Leningrad,  LGU,  1970);  or 
one  place  of  publication  (A.  S.  Zernova,  compiler,  Knigi  kirillovskoi  pechati,  izdannye  v  Moskve  v 
XVI-XVII  vekakh:  svodnyi  katalog,  Moscow,  Gosudarstvennaia  biblioteka  SSSR  im.  V.  I.  Lenina, 
1958). 

12  The  volume  and  range  of  published  documents  is  also  enormous.  For  an  introduction:  M.  N. 
Tikhomirov,  Istochnikov edenie  istorii  SSSR;  uchebnoe  posobie  (Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  sotsial'no- 
ekonomicheskoi  literatury,  1962-)  and  for  descriptions  of  the  most  relevant  collections,  TsentraV- 
nyi  go sudarstvennyi  arkhiv  drevnikh  aktov  SSSR:  putevoditel'  (Moscow,  Glavarkhiv  SSSR,  1991- 
1999),  5  vols. 

13  See  the  meticulous  reconstructions  of  Zimin  and  Shmidt  (A.  A.  Zimin,  ed.,  Gosudarstven- 
nyi  arkhiv  Rossii  XVI  stoletiia:  opyt  rekonstruktsii,  Moscow,  Akademiia  nauk  SSSR,  Institut  istorii 
SSSR,  1978;  S.  O.  Shmidt,  ed.,  Opisi  Tsarskogo  arkhiva  XVI  veka  i  Arkhiv  a  Posol'skogo  prikaza 
1614  goda,  Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo  vostochnoi  literatury,  1960). 
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turn  to  the  Kremlin  today,  one  could  provide  him  with  clothing  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  place  him  in  living  spaces,  that  he  would  find  quite  familiar.  And  he 
could,  if  he  cared  to,  hold  the  originals  or  contemporary  copies  of  the  wills  and 
treaties  of  the  majority  of  his  forbears  since  Dmitrii  Donskoi.14  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  it  is  precisely  the  excellent  (restored?)  state  of  preservation  of  the 
royal  precincts  and  objects — together  with  some  misguided  expectations — that 
fosters  the  persistent  notion  that  a  rich  Grand-Ducal  library  must  once  have 
existed.15  But  if  we  can  confidently  discard  the  notion  of  devastating  and  se¬ 
lectively  complete  losses,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  fact  that  none  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  documents  and  other  manuscripts  that  have  survived  from  Ivan’s 
time — and  his  court — bear  no  signatures  and  no  annotations  in  anything  that 
can  be  considered  his  hand?16 

This  question  brings  us  to  our  second  possible  hypothesis:  was  writing  con¬ 
sidered  a  servile  activity,  beneath  the  dignity  of  members  of  the  court?  Such 
a  cultural  pattern  is  perfectly  plausible  on  its  face — the  Muscovite  rulers  had 
d'iaki  to  do  that  kind  of  menial  work,  and  d'iaki  were  originally  of  rather  low 
social  status  (although,  of  course,  with  the  growth  of  the  bureaucratic  state 
some  bureaucrats — mostly  after  Ivan’s  time — became  quite  rich  and  power¬ 
ful).17  But:  if  Ivan  refused  to  write,  and  was  surrounded  by  courtiers  who 
refused  to  write,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  fact  becomes  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  he  was  literate.  There  being  no  substantive  documentary  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  we  must  assume  that  Ivan  died  as  he  was  born:  illiterate.  In 

14  Dukhovnye  i  dogovornye  gramoty  velikikh  i  udel'nykh  kniazei  XIV-XV1  vv.  (Moscow, 
Leningrad,  1950). 

15  The  various  works,  some  dating  from  the  very  dawn  of  Russian  historiography,  that  speak 
of  such  a  library,  now  allegedly  lost  or  buried  beneath  the  modern  Kremlin  are  based  upon  fan¬ 
tasy  or  misunderstanding,  as  will  become  apparent  upon  an  alert  reading  of  the  most  recent 
contributions  to  the  genre:  I.  Ia.  Stelletskii,  Poiski  biblioteki  Ivana  Groznogo  (Moscow,  Izdatel'stvo 
‘Sampo’,  1999);  his  Mertvye  knigi  v  moskovskom  tainike:  dokumental'naia  istoriia  biblioteki  Groznogo 
(Moscow,  Moskovskii  rabochii,  1993);  N.  N.  Zarubin,  Biblioteka  Ivana  Groznogo:  rekonstruktsiia 
i  bibliograficheskoe  opisanie  (Leningrad,  Nauka,  Leningradskoe  otdelenie,  1982).  A  much  more 
judicious,  but  still  insufficiently  skeptical,  view  can  be  found  in  S.  A.  Belokurov’s  ‘O  biblioteke 
moskovskikh  gosudarei  v  XVI  stoletii’,  Sbornik  Moskovskogo  Glavnogo  Arkhiva  Ministerstva  Ino- 
strannykh  Del  (Moscow,  1898),  vyp.  VI  and  VII,  and  separately  (Moscow,  Tipografiia  G.  Lissnera 
i  A.  Geshelia,  1898).  Those  interested  in  probability  may  wish  to  compare  the  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  real  royal  library,  from  an  earlier  century,  in  a  no  less  turbulent  country:  Ilona  Berkovits, 
transl.  Susan  Horn,  Illuminated  Manuscripts  from  the  Library  of  Matthias  Corvinus  (Budapest,  Corv- 
ina  Press,  [1964]). 

16  It  was  claimed  for  a  time,  originally  by  D.  N.  Al'shits,  that  the  annotations  to  some  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  illuminated  palace  chronicles  ( litsevye  svody )  were  in  Ivan’s  hand,  but  that  fantasy 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  even  by  proponents  of  the  literate  Ivan.  See  Al'shits,  ‘Ivan  Groznyi  i 
pripiski  k  litsevym  svodam  ego  vremeni’,  Istoricheskie  zapiski,  XXIII  (1947),  pp.  251-89;  cf.  Niko¬ 
lay  Andreyev,  ‘Interpolations  in  the  Sixteenth-Century  Muscovite  Chronicles’,  Slavonic  and  East 
European  Review ,  XXXV  (1956),  pp.  95-1 15,  and  B.  M.  Kloss,  Nikonovskii  svod  i  russkie  letopisi 
XVI-XVII  vekov  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1980),  p.  257. 

17  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  situation  was  analogous  to  that  described  for  the  Roman 
aristocracy  in  William  Harris,  Ancient  Literacy  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard,  1989). 
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this  he  was  not  dramatically  different  from  the  vast  majority  of  his  courtiers, 
many  of  whom  were  his  near  and  more  distant  relatives.  While  we  do  possess 
evidence  that  some  members  of  this  crowd  could  make  a  signature,  and  per¬ 
haps  read  the  plain-style  chancery  hand  of  the  times  (the  so-called  prikaznyi 
iazyk ),  true  literacy  in  that  time  and  place  required  a  knowledge  of  Church 
Slavonic — not  Russian — and  there  is  precious  little  evidence  that  any  secu¬ 
lar  person  possessed  that  knowledge  before  roughly  1600.  In  this  regard  the 
warriors  of  the  Muscovite  court  had  much  in  common  with  the  uneducated 
nobility  of  England  of  roughly  a  century  earlier.18 

We  come,  finally,  to  our  third  possible  explanation  for  the  total  absence  of 
positive  documentation  concerning  Ivan’s  literacy:  could  there  have  arisen  a 
historiographic  conspiracy  in  early  Romanov  times,  in  an  attempt  to  besmirch 
Ivan’s  reputation?  This  hypothesis  may  seem  to  be  the  most  fanciful  of  those 
we  have  proposed,  but  it  is  not  without  foundation:  since  the  Romanovs,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Ivan  (albeit  indirect:  Mikhail  Fedorovich  was  a  grand¬ 
nephew  of  Ivan’s  first  wife,  Anastasiia),  were  at  considerable  pains  to  burnish 
the  fearful  tsar’s  image,  anti-Romanov  writers  in  the  early  seventeenth  century 
seem  indeed  to  have  attempted  to  blacken  it.19  But  since  the  image  of  the 
tsar  as  brooding  literate  intellectual  did  not  arise  until  roughly  the  time  of 
the  first  truly  literate  tsar,  Aleksei  Mikhailovich,  anti-Romanov  critics — who 
certainly  had  enough  defamatory  evidence  about  Ivan — had  no  need  to  point 
out  his  illiteracy,  which  at  any  rate  was  probably  not  considered  a  major  failing. 
Although  it  is  clear  that  anti-Ivan  ‘histories’  appeared  at  this  time,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  wilful  and  selective  destruction  of  the  record.20 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  convincing  reason  to  believe  that  our 
sources  are  somehow  deficient,  or  that  they  once  conveyed  evidence  that  Ivan 
the  Terrible  had  any  interest  in  what  we  have  been  calling  ‘book  culture’,  or 
any  significant  practical  contact  with  it,  passive  or  active.21  It  must  be  said 


18  See  for  comparative  purposes  J.  H.  Hexter,  ‘The  Education  of  the  Aristocracy  in  the  Re¬ 
naissance’,  in  his  Reappraisals  in  History:  New  Views  on  History  and  Society  in  Early  Modern  Europe 
(New  York  /  Evanston,  Harper  St  Row,  1963),  pp.  45-70  (first  published  by  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1961). 

19  I  leave  aside  here  the  widely  held  view  that  Ivan  was  the  author  of  any  part  of  what  has 
become  known  as  the  ‘Kurbskii-Groznyi  Correspondence’.  That  belief  is  without  foundation  in 
the  sources,  but  not,  to  be  sure,  without  its  defenders.  The  latest  summary  of  the  matter  can 
be  found  in  Charles  Halperin’s  ‘Edward  Keenan  and  the  Kurbskii-Groznyi  Correspondence  in 
Hindsight’,  Jahrbiicher  fur  Geschichte  Osteuropas ,  neue  Folge,  Bd  46,  1998,  pp.  376-403,  and  my 
‘Response  to  Halperin,  “Edward  Keenan  and  the  Kurbskii-Groznyi  Correspondence”  ’,  in  the 
same  number,  pp.  404-15. 

20  For  a  description  of  some  trends  in  early  seventeenth-century  history-writing,  see  (with  cau¬ 
tion)  V.  I.  Koretskii,  Istoriia  russkogo  letopisaniia  vtoroi  poloviny  XVI-nachala  XVII  v.  (Moscow, 
Nauka,  1986). 

21  It  does,  however,  seem  unlikely  that  printing  in  the  Kremlin  could  have  arisen  without  his 
approval. 
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that  there  are  differing  views  on  these  matters.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 
specialists  would  reject  such  a  conclusion.  In  my  view,  however,  the  evidence 
that  is  commonly  adduced  with  regard  to  Ivan’s  putative  literacy  proves  not 
that  Ivan  was  literate,  but  that  a  few  Muscovites — including,  perhaps,  Ivan 
himself — owned  a  few  books,  which,  of  course,  is  indisputable.  One  is,  how¬ 
ever,  obliged  to  examine  such  tangential  evidence,  however  briefly. 

It  is  occasionally  pointed  out  that  some  more  or  less  contemporary  foreign¬ 
ers’  accounts  seem  to  imply  that  Ivan  was  literate.  Others,  however,  claim  the 
opposite.  These  itinerants  of  the  Age  of  Exploration  are,  to  be  sure,  almost 
the  only  people  who  wrote  anything  explicit  about  Ivan  as  a  person,  but  their 
testimony  is  hardly  unimpeachable:  in  addition  to  their  ignorance,  all  of  those 
‘Muscovy  hands’  had  polemical,  typically  anti-Muscovite,  agendas  that  arose 
from  their  political  objectives  or  cultural  bias.  As  the  merest  acquaintance  with 
the  likes  of  Giles  Fletcher,  Jerome  Horsey,  et  al.  quickly  reveals,  they  were 
largely  politically  motivated  rumour-mongers.  Such  people  almost  never  laid 
eyes  on  Ivan  or  his  private  space,  and  their  accounts  were  largely  based  either 
on  earlier  printed  ‘Russia  books’  of  authors  who  never  visited  Russia  or  on  the 
self-serving  accounts  of  Muscovite  grumblers.22  The  recent  re-publication  of 
Raffaello  Barberini’s  Relazione  di  Moscovia  has  attracted  some  attention  for  its 
apparent  reference  to  Ivan’s  sponsorship  of  printing.  All  Barberini  has  to  say, 
however,  is:  ‘ Hanno  Uanno  passato  introduttovi  la  stampa ,  la  quale  hanno  cavato 
di  verso  Constantinopoli  da  ’  Greci  e  io  ho  veduto  che  gia  stampavano  a  Mosca  con 
gran  facilita  e  li  caratteri  loro  sono  la  maggior  parte  cavati  dalVAlfabeto  Greco.  ’ 23 
(‘Printing  was  introduced  there  last  year,  which  they  got  from  the  Greeks  in 
Constantinople,  and  I  saw  that  they  were  already  printing  in  Moscow  with 
great  ease  and  the  characters  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Greek  alphabet.’)  Since 
there  are  at  least  two  mistakes  in  this  sentence  (‘ cavato  di  verso  Constantinop¬ 
oli ’;  *gid  stampavano  a  Mosca  con  gran  facilita ’),  and  it  betrays  a  noteworthy 
ignorance  of  earlier  Cyrillic  printing,  it  is  far  from  clear  just  what  Barberini’s 
account  is  worth  as  evidence  that  Ivan  had  any  personal  role  or  interest  in  early 
printing. 

One  sometimes  encounters  the  argument  that  Ivan  lived  in  a  ‘literate  mi¬ 
lieu’.  My  colleague  Ruslan  Grigor'evich  Skrynnikov,  for  example,  has  ad¬ 
duced,  as  an  argument  for  general  literacy  in  Ivan’s  surrounding  time,  a  re- 

22  The  best  work  on  this  subject  remains  Andreas  Kappeler’s  Ivan  Groznyj  im  Spiegel  der  aus- 
landischen  Druckschriften  seiner  Zeit:  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  des  westlichen  Rufilandbildes  (Bern, 
H.  Lang,  1972),  but  see  also  Gabrielle  Scheidegger,  Perverses  Abendland — barbarisches  Rutland: 
Begegnungen  des  16.  und  1 7.  Jahrhunderts  im  Schatten  kultureller  Mifiverstandnisse  (Zurich,  Chronos, 
c.  1993),  and  Marshall  Poe,  A  People  Born  to  Slavery:  Russia  in  Early  Modern  European  Ethnog¬ 
raphy,  1476-1748  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  Cornell  University  Press,  2000).  For  the  various  early  claims  of 
literacy,  cf.  Belokurov,  op.  cit.,  passim. 

23  Maria  Barberini  and  Idalberto  Fei,  eds,  Relazione  di  Moscovia  scritta  da  Raffaello  Barberini 
(Palermo,  Sellerio,  1996),  p.  94. 
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production  of  what  he  identifies  as  Boris  Godunov’s  autograph  from  the  pe¬ 
riod  before  his  ascension  to  the  throne.24  But  Skrynnikov  identifies  no  source 
for  that  (hardly  calligraphic)  rukoprikladstvo  (which  does  appear  to  represent 
a  certain  otherwise  unidentified  ‘Boris’).  What  is  it,  in  fact?  Whatever  it  is,  it 
has  very  little — perhaps  nothing — to  do  with  Ivan.  It  is  also  claimed  on  occa¬ 
sion  that  Ivan’s  father  and  uncle  were  literate.25  It  does  seem  conceivable  that 
Vasilii  III  may  have  added  something  to  one  letter  being  sent  to  his  daughter, 
Elena,  who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  Prince  Alexander  Casimirovich  of 
Lithuania,  but  it  seems  clear  that  the  actual  letters  were  written  by  Vasilii’s 
d'iak ,  Menshik  Putiatin.26  Other  evidence  of  Vasilii  Ill’s  or  Andrei  Staritskii’s 
putative  literacy  seems  equally  insubstantial.27  Some  authors  have  advanced 
the  claim  that  Muscovite  and  provincial  cavalrymen  valued  literacy,  but  the 
evidence  adduced  often  has  to  do  with  the  generations  that  followed  Ivan’s. 
A.  V.  Antonov,  for  example,  cites  a  Nagoi  family  will  of  15  97. 28  The  Nagie, 
kin  of  Ivan’s  last  (sixth?  seventh?)  wife  Mariia,  were  exiled  and  persecuted 
after  Ivan’s  death.  Exile,  indeed,  seems  to  have  a  strong  correlation  with  no¬ 
ble  literacy,  perhaps  because  the  most  frequent  places  of  political  exile  were 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  old  Novgorodian  North,  with  their  very  respectable 
libraries.  In  the  very  next  decade,  indeed,  one  encounters  the  first  truly  liter¬ 
ate  (in  Church  Slavonic,  the  literary  language)  noblemen  of  the  warrior  class, 
the  likes  of  Semen  Ivanovich  Shakhovskoi  and  perhaps  Ivan  Khvorostinin.29 
But  all  of  this,  too,  tells  us  little  or  nothing  about  Ivan.  Much  has  been  made 
of  seeming  references  in  ‘the  inventories  of  the  royal  archives’  to  books  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  repositories  for  Ivan’s  use.  What  we  find  there  are  notations 
of  the  type  ‘ knigi  Mengli-gireevy  vziaty  k  gosudariu ’.30  But  such  references  are 

24  R.  G.  Skrynnikov,  Boris  Godunov  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1983),  p.  86. 

25  See  V.  V.  Kalugin,  Andrei  Kurbskii  i  Ivan  Groznyi:  teoreticheskie  vzgliady  i  literaturnaia  tekhnika 
drevnerusskogo  pisatelia  (Moscow,  Iazyki  russkoi  kul'tury,  1998),  pp.  138-39. 

26  As  I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  ( Festschrift  for  Nicholas  Riasanovsky  =  Russian  History  / 
Histoire  Russe ,  vol.  20,  nos  1-4,  [1993],  pp.  5-13),  the  documents  in  question  have  no  proper  dat¬ 
ing  and  attribution,  having  been  published  by  M.  A.  Obolenskii  in  1848  and  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
since.  (Dr  Andrei  Pliguzov,  a  colleague  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  holdings  of  RGADA,  once 
told  me  they  had  been  lost.) 

27  See,  for  example,  Kalugin  (note  25).  The  photograph  (source  unidentified)  on  p.  139  is 
probably  of  a  clerk’s  hand,  but  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  it  is  Staritskii’s.  Our  only  even 
moderately  reliable  way  to  identify  hands,  however,  is  by  careful  comparison  with  other  texts  that 
are  confidently  dated  and  attributed.  In  this  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  comparandi. 

28  ‘Klinskie  akty  XV — XVI  veka’,  Russkii  diplomatarii ,  4  (Moscow,  Pamiatniki  istoricheskoi 
mysli,  1998),  100. 

29  Cf.  my  ‘Semen  Shakhovskoi  and  the  Condition  of  Orthodoxy’,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Studies, 
v.  12/13,  1988/1989,  pp.  795-815. 

30  In  fact,  the  case  I  refer  to — chosen  quite  by  chance — goes  on  to  say:  ‘/  sgibli,  kak  posteV- 
nykh  khorom  verkh  goreU  The  very  same  formula  vzial ...  ko  gosudariu  is  employed  to  describe 
the  temporary  removal  of  a  kuran  tatarskii  (Zimin  I,  93)  which  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
advanced  as  evidence  that  Ivan  read  the  Qur’an. 
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evidence  only  of  the  given  files  having  been  taken  v  verkh ,  i.e.  into  the  palace 
precincts  or  the  private  chancery.  The  record  contains  numerous  references 
to  inscriptions  that  claim  that  Ivan  donated  manuscript  and  printed  books  to 
private  and  monastery  libraries.  Such  inscriptions  can  serve  as  evidence  that 
some  Muscovite  monks  believed  or  wanted  others  to  believe  that  a  given  book 
had  come  from  the  tsar’s  own  hand,  but  they  tell  us  little,  if  anything,  about 
Ivan  himself,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  participated  in  such  typical  Muscovite 
cultural  activities  as  donating  church  books  to  the  monasteries.31 

To  summarise:  much  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  fact  very  scattered  testimony  concerning  Muscovite  literacy  (mostly 
not  in  Church  Slavonic,  the  literary  language  and  the  language  of  all  books 
printed  in  Moscow  during  Ivan’s  lifetime),  and  much  of  it  is  far  from  being 
unquestionable.  But  at  its  indisputable  core,  it  does  tell  us  something  about 
very  general  measures  of  literacy  and  (largely  mysterious)  Muscovite  individ¬ 
uals  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  literate  in  Church  Slavonic  or  Russian 
plain  style.  It  tells  us  nothing  of  substance,  however,  about  Ivan  himself. 

What,  then,  can  confidently  be  said  about  Ivan  and  the  book?  It  is  certainly 
true  that  printing  in  Muscovy  began  during  his  long  reign  (1533-1584).  But 
so,  apparently,  did  any  number  of  Western  innovations  of  which  Ivan  may  have 
had  little  understanding,  such  as  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  the  production 
of  gunpowder.32  And  all  printed  books  that  appeared  in  Muscovy  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  (and  almost  all  that  appeared  before  1700,  for  that  matter) 
were  written  not  in  Russian  or  in  any  East  Slavic  vernacular,  but  in  a  South 
Slavic  liturgical  language,  Church  Slavonic,  slightly  modified  for  use  among 
East  Slavs,  but  still  largely  unintelligible  to  the  uninitiated.33  It  will  be  pointed 

31  Such  information  can  be  found  passim  (esp.  pp.  22-24)  in  N.  N.  Zarubin’s  very  speculative 
Biblioteka  Ivana  Groznogo  (note  15),  published  with  major  emendations  and  cautionary  annota¬ 
tions  by  S.  O.  Shmidt  and  A.  A.  Amosov.  The  works  of  B.  M.  Kloss  and  A.  A.  Amosov  provide 
some  insights  into  the  work  of  the  press  at  Aleksandrovskaia  Sloboda  and  claim  a  close  contact 
between  the  Church  and  the  court  in  the  production  of  printed  books  and  manuscripts  under 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  but  they  contain  no  direct  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Ivan  was  literate. 

32  See  the  articles  for  vodka  and  porokh  in  Barkhudarov  et  al.,  Slovar  russkogo  iazyka  XI-XVII  v. 
(Moscow,  Nauka,  1975- ),  vols  2  and  17,  resp.  (In  the  first  instance,  the  obviously  medicinal  first 
use,  ‘  Vodka  .  . .  v  ranu  pushati . . .  ’  is  wrongly  assigned  to  the  year  of  the  events  described,  1533. 
In  fact  the  text  in  question,  written  on  papers  datable  no  earlier  than  1596,  was  probably  created 
in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  See  Polnoe  Sobranie  Russkikh  Letopisei,  IV/ 1,  and  Novgorodskaia 
pervaia  letopis  (Moscow,  Iazyki  russkoi  kul'tury,  2000),  (reprint  of  1915-1929  edition),  pp.  XXV 
and  558.  Note  that  Barberini’s  account  of  a  Kremlin  banquet  (Barberini  (note  23),  pp.  84ff.) 
seems  to  mention  only  vino. 

33  Boris  Uspenskii  speaks  of  the  relationship  between  Old  Russian  and  Church  Slavonic  as 
‘diglossia’,  but  he  seems  to  have  misunderstood  the  definitions  established  in  the  classical  works  of 
Charles  Ferguson.  See  B.  A.  Uspenskii,  Iazykovaia  situatsiia  Kievskoi  Rusi  i  ee  znachenie  dlia  istorii 
russkogo  literaturnogo  iazyka.  (Doklad  na  IX  mezhdunarodnom  s'ezde  slavistov),  1983  (Kiev,  1983), 
and  Charles  Ferguson,  ‘Diglossia’,  Word,  15,  pp.  325-37,  and  ‘The  Arabic  Koine’,  Language,  35, 
pp.  616-30. 
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out  by  proponents  of  a  more  mainstream  understanding  of  these  matters  that 
grand-princely  patronage  is  mentioned  quite  specifically  in  the  colophons  of 
some  of  the  early  Moscow  imprints.  There  are  two  things  to  be  said  of  this: 
first,  even  in  these  stereotypical  acknowledgements,  Ivan  is  mentioned  in  the 
most  ceremonial  way,  alongside  various  others  whose  literacy  is  quite  unat¬ 
tested,  including  his  children,  assorted  Church  dignitaries,  and  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.34  Finally,  no  specialist  seems  to  deny  that  printing  under 
Ivan  was,  in  practical  terms,  something  of  a  failure.  The  first  Moscow  part¬ 
nership  (of  Ivan  Fedorov  and  Petr  Mstislavets)  probably  suffered  arson  after 
having  issued  only  a  few  titles,  and  the  printers  fled  to  the  Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth,  where  conditions  were  more  favourable  but  their  partnership 
was  dissolved.  Another  press  was  established  in  a  royal  compound  just  outside 
Moscow,  but  for  the  whole  of  Ivan’s  life  we  have  only  a  meagre  handful  of 
titles,  certainly  fewer  than  a  dozen,  all  liturgical  or  devotional  texts.35 

So  much  for  Ivan  and  book  culture — unless,  of  course,  one  wishes  to  in¬ 
clude  manuscript  production,  to  which  reference  is  made  below.  But  there  are 
some  very  interesting  and  probably  necessary  things  to  be  said  about  Mus¬ 
covite  printing — and  its  place  in  the  larger  context  of  Cyrillic  (and  Glagolitic) 
printing,  so  called  because  of  the  alphabets  employed.36  The  early  places  of 
publication  of  such  books,  in  roughly  chronological  order  over  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  or  so,  are:  Cracow,  Cetinje,  Tirgovi§te,  Venice,  Prague,  Gorazde,  Vil¬ 
nius,  Milesevo,  Bra§ov,  Sibiu,  Belgrade,  Moscow,  Tubingen,  Mrksina  Tsrkva, 
Nesvizh,  Zabludov,  L'viv,  Aleksandrova  Sloboda,  Ostrih,  Sebes,  Belgrade 
(Alba  Iulia),  Tiapino,  Bucharest,  Rome,  Ora§tie,  Kazan.  This  little  gazetteer 
tells  us  something  important  about  the  history  of  Slavic  printing  generally, 
something  we  should  consider  before  we  turn  in  greater  detail  to  the  history 
of  printing  in  Muscovy. 

At  the  outset  printing  in  Europe  was  clearly  a  German  craft,  and  not  only 
because  Johannes  Gutenberg  happened  to  work  in  Mainz.  The  technology, 
however,  was  quickly  picked  up  by  the  Italians,  most  notably  by  Aldo  Menucci 
(Aldus)  in  Venice,  and  within  decades  it  was  being  passed  on  to  the  Slavs — by 
Germans  in  Prague  and  Cracow,  and  by  Italians  in  Venice.  These  pathways, 
not  often  discussed,  are  unmistakably  indicated  by  study  of  the  surviving  im- 


34  These  texts  are  conveniently  brought  together  in  I.  V.  Pozdeeva,  Moskovskii pechatnyi  dvor — 
fakt  ifaktor  russkoi  kul'tury,  1618-1652  gg. :  ot  vosstanovleniia  posle  gibeli  v  smutnoe  vremia  do  patri- 
arkha  Nikona:  issledovaniia  i  publikatsii  (Moscow,  Mosgorarkhiv,  2000),  pp.  169ff. 

35  Zernova  (note  11)  and  Guseva  (note  4)  both  list  eleven,  including  some  held  now  only  in 
foreign  collections. 

36  I  avoid  quite  consciously  the  term  ‘Slavia  Ortodossa’,  apparently  invented  by  Ricardo  Pic- 
chio,  as  being  almost  without  forensic  utility  in  this  matter,  especially  as  concerns  the  most  dy¬ 
namic  centres  of  printing  among  East  Slavs — the  cosmopolitan  and  multi-confessional  towns  of 
Vilnius  (with  Ev'e),  L'viv,  and  Kuteino. 
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prints  and  by  the  etymologies  of  Russian  printing  terms.37  We  now  take  the 
actual  process  of  printing  largely  for  granted,  but  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
art  and  the  business  of  the  printer  required  the  combination  of  rich  traditional 
humanistic  knowledge  with  careful  application  of  several  cutting-edge  tech¬ 
nologies  of  the  time:  paper-making,  ink  production,  and  die-making — to  say 
nothing  of  generous  patronage. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century,  paper  was  hand-made,  sheet  by  sheet,  in 
moulds  crafted  from  wood  and  wire,  that  were  flooded  with  a  pulp  of  finely 
shredded  rags.  To  produce  a  sheet  that  was  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  and 
which  could  accept  editors’  marks  without  tearing  and  inks  without  smearing 
or  running,  was  an  exacting  enterprise.  Even  more  challenging  was  to  bring  all 
these  elements  together  so  harmonically  standardised  as  to  produce  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  sheets  of  identical  quality  and  with  the  same  visual  character¬ 
istics.38  Not  surprisingly,  the  history  of  paper  manufacture  in  Russia  provides 
some  clues  about  publishing.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  no  substantial 
paper  production  in  Muscovy  before  Peter’s  time;  all  paper  used  in  Muscovite 
editions  in  roughly  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  printing  there  was  imported, 
primarily  from  Holland,  England,  and  France.39  This  trade  entailed  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  bulky  goods  over  vast  distances,  at  great  expense.  Since  Muscovy, 
after  roughly  1 550  an  increasingly  rich  and  hungry  market  for  Western  goods, 
was  able  much  earlier  to  imitate  equally  costly  Western  technologies  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  such  items  as  vodka,  gunpowder,  and  firearms,  the  suspicion 
arises  that  the  authorities — secular  and  clerical — who  controlled  such  matters 
may  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  imported  paper  as  a  guarantee 
against  the  appearance  of  a  free  market  in  printed  books,  or — what  is  more 
probable— of  unauthorised  copies  of  official  documents. 

The  technology  of  paper  production,  however,  was  only  the  beginning:  early 
printers  were  also  required  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  chemistry  of  inks:  too 
much  iron  might  eat  into  the  page;  too  little  lamp-black  might  cause  the  text 
to  fade;  too  much  viscosity  might  cause  smudges;  too  little — failure  of  the  type 

37  I  shall  not  go  into  the  matter  of  printing  terms  here.  The  prototypes  of  the  ornament  in 
some  of  the  publications  of  Fedorov  and  Nevezha  were  by  Israhel  van  Meckenem  (d.  1503). 
See  N.  P.  Kiselev,  ‘Proiskhozhdenie  moskovskoi  staropechatnoi  ornamentiki’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia 
i  materialy,  xi  (1965),  pp.  167-98,  and  Israhel  van  Meckenem:  Kupferstiche  des  spaten  Mittelalters 
aus  Westfalen:  Katalog  zur  Ausstellung  des  Museums  im  Kloster  Grafschaft,  2.  Juni—13.  August  2000 
(Paderborn,  Bonifatius;  Schmallenberg,  Museum  im  Kloster  Grafschaft,  2000). 

38  Consult  E.  G.  Loeber,  Paper  Mould  and  Mouldmaker  (Amsterdam,  The  Paper  Publications 
Society,  1983). 

39  Note,  for  example,  the  significant  sums  disbursed  for  English  paper  in  1621  (Pozdeeva,  note 
34,  p.  251).  On  two  mysterious  sheets  see  E.  L.  Keenan,  ‘Paper  for  the  Tsar:  A  Letter  of  Ivan  IV 
of  1 570’,  Oxford  Slavonic  Papers  (new  series),  vol.  4,  pp.  21-29  and  Natal'ia  Savel'eva,  ‘  “Paper  for 
Tsar  Ivan  Groznyi”  in  the  Archive  of  Pushkinskii  Dom  (St  Petersburg)’,  Solanus  (new  series),  vol. 
17  (2003),  pp.  5-17.  Confer:  English  editions  of  Tromonin,  Uchastkina  and  Likhachev,  published 
by  the  Paper  Publications  Society. 
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to  take  the  ink.  And  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  experience  in  what  we  would  call 
materials  science  was  required  in  casting  the  type  itself:  the  metal  had  to  be  just 
right,  so  that  letters  neither  became  distorted  because  they  were  too  malleable 
nor  cracked  because  they  were  too  brittle.  Finally,  applied  mechanics:  great 
skill  and  experience,  and  some  very  sophisticated  machinery  were  required  to 
produce  an  even  pressure  of  the  type  on  the  paper,  time  after  time  and  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  page  being  printed.  And  we  have  not  even  mentioned 
the  artistic  side  of  the  affair:  the  design  and  casting  of  the  type  and  the  cutting 
of  initials  and  decorative  elements;  the  production  of  engraved  illustrations. 

Even  once  this  symphony  of  artisanal  performance  was  made  possible  under 
the  baton  of  the  master  printer,  there  remained  the  matter  of  the  text  itself — of 
choosing  the  best  manuscript  models,  collating  them,  editing,  proofreading — 
the  high  technology  of  the  humanist.  The  early  modern  printer  had  to  be 
truly  a  Renaissance  man.  To  bring  together  these  highly  refined  technologies 
and  skills  was  no  easy  matter,  even  in  a  great  centre  of  arts  and  learning  like 
Renaissance  Venice — and  it  was  everywhere  a  very  expensive  process.  One  is 
astonished,  for  example,  when  one  compares  the  amounts  spent  on  printing 
in  Muscovy  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  general  prices  and  wages  for  the 
same  period.40  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  seeming  instability  of  Cyrillic 
printing,  and  the  nomadic  lives  of  early  printers,  were  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  a  matter  of  economics— of  very  high  production  costs  and  insufficient  de¬ 
mand.  Certainly  none  of  the  early  Cyrillic  printers — or  centres — seems  to  have 
lasted  beyond  a  few  publications.41  Indeed,  it  is  worth  noting  that  much — 
indeed,  most — of  what  we  know  about  the  earliest  printers,  Fiol  and  Skaryna 
and  Fedorov  and  Mstislavets,  we  know  from  the  records  of  their  legal  and  fi¬ 
nancial  disputes:  they  had  a  tendency  to  get  into  debt  and  to  leave  town  with 


40  A  sense  of  the  expenses  the  Muscovite  court  was  willing  to  bear  for  printing  can  be  gained 
from  comparing  the  documents  published  in  Pozdeeva  (note  34)  with  average  costs  of  goods 
and  services  found  in  Richard  Hellie’s  The  Economy  and  Material  Culture  of  Russia,  1 600-1 725 
(Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1999).  O.  Ia.  Matsiuk  claims,  on  the  basis  of  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  Stanislaw  Hoszowski’s  Ceny  we  Lwowie  w  XVI  i  XVII  wieku  (L'viv,  1928),  that  the 
paper  required  for  ten  copies  of  the  1564  Apostol  cost  as  much  as  a  horse!  (He  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  the  condition  of  the  horse.)  (O.  Ia.  Matsiuk,  ‘Bumaga  Zabludovskikh  izdanii’,  Ivan  Fedorov  i 
vostochno-slavianskoe  knigopechatanie ,  Minsk,  Nauka  i  tekhnika,  1984,  pp.  130-36;  here  p.  130.) 

41  Thus — to  elaborate  on  what  has  been  said  above — we  note  that  the  record  reads:  Fiol'  in  Cra¬ 
cow  1491-1493,  Cetinje  (Montenegro)  1493-1494,  Tirgovi§te  1508,  1510,  1512,  Venice  1512, 
Prague  1517-1519,  Venice  1519-1520,  Gorazde  1521-1523,  Vilnius  1522-1525,  Milesevo  1544, 
Bra§ov  1546,  Sibiu  1546,  Belgrade  1 552.  Only  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  the  Belaru¬ 
sian  press  of  the  Mamonichi  and  the  Ukrainian  press  at  the  Caves  Monastery  in  Kiev  achieve  what 
one  might  call  continuous  and  regular  operation.  By  that  time  printing  in  Moscow,  which  seems 
to  have  started  around  1555,  had  been  suspended,  then  resumed  and  suspended  again.  (It  has 
been  argued  that  books  traditionally  assigned  to  Cetinje  were  actually  printed  in  Venice;  cf.  Virgil 
Molin,  in  ‘Venice:  berceau  de  l’imprimerie  glagolitique  et  cyrillique’,  Studi  Veneziani,  8,  1966,  pp. 
347-446.) 
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their  type  and  presses,  typically  only  a  step  ahead  of  their  creditors.42 

I  have  stated  above,  somewhat  cryptically,  that  the  ‘Printing  revolution’  was 
‘put  down’  in  Muscovy.  While  that  does  seem  to  be  an  adequate  description 
of  events,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  when  all  of  the  developments  Elizabeth 
Eisenstein  describes  were  taking  place  in  the  heart  of  Western  Europe,  Mus¬ 
covy  was  a  decidedly  peripheral  cultural  and  political  entity.  Moreover,  it  was 
just  recovering  from  a  great  and  devastating  internecine  war  that  had  lasted 
from  roughly  1425  until  1455  and  led  ultimately  to  the  victory  of  the  Mus¬ 
covite  dynasty  which  survived  (if  one  is  willing  to  accept  a  bit  of  genealogical 
fiction)  until  1917.  As  that  dynasty  recovered  its  cohesion  and  strength  under 
Ivan  III  (1462-1505),  it  turned  westward.  It  rebuilt  the  Kremlin — or  rather 
built  the  Kremlin  much  as  we  now  know  it — after  the  model  of  a  north  Ital¬ 
ian  fortified  town.  It  made  its  first43  Western  marriage:  Ivan  Ill’s  second  wife, 
Zoe/Sofiia  Paleologue,  was  a  niece  of  the  last  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  god¬ 
child  of  a  prominent  Greco-Italian  humanist — a  Roman  Cardinal — Bessarion 
(a.k.a.  Johannes  Basilius  of  Trebizond).  Bessarion  had  officiated  at  Sofiia’s 
proxy  marriage  to  Ivan  III,  which  was  performed  in  the  Vatican.44  Sofiia  and 
her  large  entourage  brought  many  Italian  fashions  to  the  Muscovite  court, 
and  their  arrival  initiated  a  brief  period  of  considerable  cultural  contact  with 
Renaissance  Italy.  Italians  and  Greco-Italians  came  from  Renaissance  Italy  to 
Moscow  in  unprecedented  numbers — rather  as  Westerners  do  today — to  build 
the  Kremlin,  to  refashion  the  court  culture,  to  manage  the  dynasty’s  finances 
and  its  European  foreign  policy — but  not,  for  some  reason,  to  print  books. 
Why?  Why  did  this  dog  not  bark? 

This  silence  is  curious,  from  a  number  of  points  of  view.  Cyrillic  printing 
had  begun,  after  all,  during  Sophie’s  time  as  grand  princess,  and  it  was  de¬ 
veloping  particularly  in  the  Greco-Italian  cultural  realm:  in  Venice,  the  main 
centre  of  the  Greek  emigration  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  and 
in  Romania.  Fiol’s  first  Slavonic  liturgical  books  in  Cyrillic  type  had  recently 
(1491-1493)  appeared  in  Cracow,  in  the  Polish-Lithuanian  cultural  zone  into 

42  A  tendency  that  provided  much  of  the  documentation  for  E.  L.  Nemirovskii’s  Ivan  Fedorov 
v  Belorussii  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1979). 

43  I  refer  here  to  the  Daniilovichi  of  Moscow.  There  had,  of  course,  been  Western  marriages 
in  the  Rus'  dynasty  of  Kiev.  See  the  classic  Nicolas  de  Baumgarten,  Genealogies  et  manages  occi- 
dentaux  des  Rurikides  russes  du  Xe  au  XHIe  siecle  (Rome,  Pont,  institutum  orientalium  studiorum, 
1927),  Orientalia  Christiana,  v.  25-1  =num.  94,  now  to  be  supplemented  by  L.  V.  Voitovych, 
Kniazivski  dynastii  Skhidnoi  Evropy  (kinets  IX—pochatok  XVI  st.:  sklad,  suspil'na  i  polity chna  roV: 
istoryko-henealohichne  doslidzhennia  (L'viv,  Instytut  ukrainoznavstva  im.  I.  Kryp'iakevycha  NAN 
Ukrainy,  2000). 

44  To  my  knowledge  Paul  Pierling’s  study  of  this  somewhat  improbable — but  admirably 
durable — match  has  not  been  superseded.  It  appeared  first  as  La  Russie  et  Vorient:  manage  d’un 
tsar  au  Vatican,  Ivan  III  et  Sophie  Paleologue  (Paris,  E.  Leroux,  1891),  and  immediately  thereafter 
as  Rossna  i  Vostok:  tsarskoe  brakosochetanie  v  Vatikane,  Ivan  III  i  Sofiia  Paleolog  (St  Petersburg, 
Izdatel'stvo  A.  S.  Suvorina,  1892). 
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which  Sofiia  sent  her  step-daughter  Elena  through  a  diplomatic  marriage  in 
1495.  (We  call  the  realm  in  question,  by  tradition,  a  ‘Polish-Lithuanian5  state, 
but  Fiol’s  publications45  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  large  East-Slavic 
population  of  the  Grand  Principality  of  Lithuania,  as  is  shown  by  the  linguis¬ 
tic  features  of  the  texts.)46  And  there  was  Greek  and  Greco-Latin  publication 
going  on  all  over  Europe,  the  best-known  examples  of  which  are  probably  the 
so-called  Complutensian  Polyglot  (1510-1517)  and  Erasmus5  great  Graeco- 
Latin  New  Testament  of  15 18. 47  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Muscovites 
tended  to  be  distrustful  of  the  doctrinal  prejudices  of  Greeks  in  general,  and 
especially  of  those  who  had  come  from  Renaissance  Italy.  (The  Muscovites5 
doubts  were  certainly  not  without  foundation,  but  it  would  appear  that  their 
general  purpose  was  to  keep  new  doctrine  out,  rather  than  to  let  old  doctrine 
in.)48  One  sees  a  consequence  of  this  suspicion,  apparently,  in  the  sad  fate  of 
Maximos  Trivolis  (1470?-after  1531),  known  in  Russia  as  ‘Maxim  the  Greek5, 
whose  modern  fame  in  Russia  is  dramatically  at  variance  with  the  welcome 
Muscovites  accorded  him  during  his  lifetime.  (They  jailed  him.)49  The  episode 
is  relevant  because  although  the  Muscovites  apparently  employed  Maxim,  who 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival  seems  to  have  known  almost  no  Russian  or  Church 

45  We  know  of  at  least  a  folio  Oktoikh  (1491),  a  Chasoslov  (1491),  a  Psaltyf  (1491),  Triod' 
postnaia  (c.  1493)  and  a  Triod'  tsvetnaia  (c.  1493).  Karataev  (note  4),  pp.  1-12,  and  Nemirovskij 
(note  4),  vol.  1,  nos.  1-4. 

46  One  notes,  for  example,  the  use  of)ar  to  represent  Ruthenian  [i]  in  Fiol’s  name— a  fact  that 
was  clear  to  Karataev,  who  went  on  to  say  that  ‘  [Fiol]  expresses  himself  in  the  contemporary 
literary  language  [which]  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  vernaculars 
[; narodnykh  govorov]’  (Karataev,  note  4,  p.  7).  This  matter  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  Matthew 
W.  Kay’s  PhD  dissertation  (Harvard,  1988),  ‘Translating  the  Holy  Writ  into  East  Slavic:  The 
Perescopnyc'ke  Jevanhelije  (1556-1561)’. 

47  Nouum  testamentum  grece  et  latine  (Alcala  de  Henares,  Arnald  Guillen  de  Brocar,  1514). 
This  was  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  the  first  of  the  six  volumes  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  to  be  printed.  Note  that  the  five  volumes  of  the  Old  Testament, 
completed  in  1517,  could  not  be  published  until  papal  sanction  was  finally  obtained  in  1522.  For 
Erasmus,  see  Novum  Testamentum  Omne:  Multo  Quam  Antehac  Diligentius  ab  Erasmo  Roterodamo 
recognitu  ...  ac  translatum,  no  solum  ad  Graecam  veritate ,  verum  etiam  ad  . . .  utrius  ob  linguae 
codicum  .  . .  (Basileae,  Apud  Ioannem  Frobenium  mense  Martio,  1519). 

48  On  these  matters,  see  N.  F.  Kapterev,  Kharakter  otnoshenii  Rossii  k  pravoslavnomu  Vostoku  v 
XVI  i  XVII  stoletiiakh  (Moscow,  Tipografiia  L.  F.  Snegireva,  1885;  2nd  edn  Sergiev  Posad,  Izd. 
knizhnogo  magazina  M.  S.  Elova,  1914;  reprint  of  second  edn:  [The  Hague,  Mouton,  1968], 
Slavistic  Printings  and  Reprintings,  no.  107),  and  Borys  Gudziak,  Crisis  and  Reform:  The  Ryi- 
van  Metropolitanate,  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Genesis  of  the  Union  of  Brest  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  Harvard  University,  c.  2001;  first  published  1998, 
and  a  revised  version  of  his  PhD  dissertation,  Harvard,  1992);  Ukrainian  translation:  Kryza  i 
reforma:  Kyivs'ka  mytropoliia,  Tsarhorodskyi  patriarkhat  i  heneza  Berestei’koi  unii  (L/viv,  Instytut 
istorii  Tserkvy  L'vivs'koi  Bohoslovs'koi  Akademii,  2000). 

49  N.  N.  Pokrovskii  and  S.  O.  Shmidt,  eds,  Sudnye  spiski  Maksima  Greka  i  Isaaka  Sobaki 
(Moscow,  Arkheograficheskaia  komissiia  AN  SSSR,  1971),  and  B.  I.  Dunaev,  Maksim  Grek  i 
grecheskaia  ideia  na  Rusi  v  XVI  v.  (Moscow,  Sinodal'naia  tipografiia,  1916).  Accents  are  misplaced 
in  the  otherwise  comprehensive  Maksim  Grek  v  Rossii  by  N.  V.  Synitsyna  (Moscow,  Nauka,  1977). 
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Slavonic,  to  help  ‘correct’  the  Psalter,  there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  no  trace  of 
any  interest  on  their  part  in  printing  it.  Could  Maxim  have  failed  to  mention 
the  active  printing  of  Greek  and  Slavonic  books  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Eu¬ 
rope?  Did  he  not  eventually  tell  his  Muscovite  patrons  of  the  appearance — in 
the  very  year  of  his  arrival  in  Moscow — of  Erasmus’  Greek  New  Testament? 
At  any  rate  there  seems  to  have  been  no  talk  in  Muscovy  of  printing  in  any 
language  in  Maxim’s  time  or  for  a  half-century  after  his  arrival.50  Another  dog 
that  did  not  bark. 

Our  primary  purpose  here,  however,  is  not  to  speculate  upon  what  did  not 
happen  in  Muscovy,  but  to  understand  what  did.  One  should  perhaps  begin 
by  repeating  that  our  documentation  is  very  sparse  until  roughly  the  1620s: 
we  have  the  early  imprints  themselves — presumably  almost  all  of  them — with 
their  sometimes  cryptic  colophons;  some  ambiguous  travellers’  reports;  some 
account-books.51  From  such  sources  we  learn  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
resistance  to  the  introduction  of  printing  in  Muscovy,  even  of  such  seemingly 
harmless  titles  as  the  Liturgical  Acts  and  Epistles,  the  Chasovnik  (Horologion) 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  Slavonic  Bible.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  print¬ 
ers  to  work  in  Moscow,  Ivan  Fedorov  and  Petr  Mstislavets,  were  for  reasons 
that  remain  obscure  forced  to  flee  to  Belarus  and  ultimately  Ukraine,  where 
Fedorov  resumed  his  activities  under  the  patronage  of  Hryhorii  Khodkevych 
(d.  1572)  and  later  Kostantyn  Ostrozhs'kyi  (1526-1608).  Fedorov’s  peregri¬ 
nations  led  him  to  Ostrih,  where  he  published  the  Gospels  in  1580  and  the 
great  Ostrih  Bible  in  1581.  This  was  not  only  the  first,  but  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  (until  1663)  the  only  complete  Slavonic  Bible  to  appear  in  print  in 
East  Slavic  territory.  That  it  should  have  taken  eight  decades  before  another 
Slavonic  Bible  appeared  is  particularly  curious  in  view  of  the  ‘Bible  wars’  that 
were  going  on  among  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Arians,  Socianians,  and  Orthodox 
in  the  Polish-Lithuanian  Commonwealth,  but  can  probably  be  explained  by 
Moscow’s  distance,  geographical,  cultural,  and  religious,  from  those  events.52 

It  should  probably  be  said  that  Muscovites  had  some  very  sound  reasons  for 

50  This  long  interval  may  bear  some  relationship  to  the  appearance  of  many  works  attributed 
to  Maxim  that  seem  in  fact  not  to  have  appeared  before  his  death.  On  this  still  shadowy  figure,  in 
addition  to  the  titles  cited  in  the  preceding  note:  F.  Rzhiga,  ‘Opyty  po  istorii  russkoi  publitsistiki 
XVI  veka:  Maksim  Grek  kak  publitsist’,  Trudy  Otdela  drevnerusskoi  literatury  (I)  1934,  pp.  5- 
120;  Elie  Denissoff,  Maxime  le  Grec  et  TOrient:  contribution  a  Thistoire  de  la  pensee  religieuse  et 
philisophique  de  Michel  Trivolis  (Paris/Louvain,  1934);  A.  I.  Ivanov,  Literaturnoe  nasledie  Maksima 
Greka:  kharakteristika,  atributsii,  bibliografiia  (Leningrad,  Nauka,  1969)  (with  caution);  Jack  V. 
Haney,  From  Italy  to  Muscovy:  The  Life  and  Works  of  Maxim  the  Greek  (Munich,  W.  Fink,  1973). 

51  The  documentary  evidence  for  1618-1652,  along  with  excerpts  from  earlier  Forewords  and 
Afterwords,  is  conveniently  gathered  in  the  recent  volume  edited  by  Pozdeeva  (note  34). 

52  On  all  of  this,  consult  David  A.  Frick,  Polish  Sacred  Philology  in  the  Reformation  and  the 
Counter-Reformation:  Chapters  in  the  History  of  the  Controversies  (1551-1632)  (Berkeley,  University 
of  California  Press,  1989),  and  Mikhail  Mozer  [Moser],  ‘Chto  takoe  “prostaia  mova”  ?  ’,  Studia 
Slavica  Hungarica ,  47/3-4  (2002),  pp.  221-60. 
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their  doubts  about  the  printing  press:  by  the  time  Fedorov  and  Mstislavets 
issued  their  Moscow  Acts  and  Epistles  in  1564,  Cyrillic  books — and  even 
Slavic  Bibles,  or  parts  of  Bibles — of  a  decidedly  non-Orthodox  nature  were 
being  published  in  a  number  of  centres  in  the  Balkans,  in  Catholic  Poland  and 
Venice,  in  Protestant  Tubingen,  and  even  in  Vilnius,  the  heterodox  and  multi¬ 
cultural  centre  of  Belarus.  These  last  were  the  work  of  Frantsisk  Skaryna, 
whose  religious  credentials  were  probably  viewed  as  particularly  questionable, 
as  he  had  once  studied  medicine  in  Padua  and  had  printed  the  first  Old- 
Testament  books  of  his  ‘Ruthenian-Slavonic’  Bible  in  Prague.53 

Fedorov  and  Mstislavets  may  not  have  been  the  first  printers  to  work  in 
Moscow.  There  exist  six  titles  attributed  to  a  so-called  ‘Anonymous  Press’, 
that  probably  appeared  between  1555  and  1564.  At  any  rate,  after  publishing 
a  Liturgical  Acts  and  Epistles  and  a  Chasovnik  in  1565, 54  they  were  soon  sent 
packing  (literally — some  of  their  typefaces  and  decorations  went  with  them). 
Printing  in  Moscow  continued  for  a  time,  however:  a  Psalter  appeared  in  1568 
bearing  the  names  of  Nikifor  Tarasiev  and  Andronik  Timofeev  Nevezha.55 
Another  Psalter  and  a  Chasovnik  followed  in  1577/1580,  but  at  that  point 
printing  in  Moscow  seems  to  have  been  suspended  until  the  Triodion  of  1589. 
In  the  following  years,  until  the  death  of  Boris  Godunov  in  1605,  a  number  of 
liturgical  and  devotional  titles  appeared,  in  editions  of  roughly  1000  copies.56 

The  printer  of  the  last  of  these  somewhat  ephemeral  titles  seems  to  have 
been  one  Anisim  Radyshevskii,  a  Ukrainian  (he  called  himself  a  ‘Volhynian’) 
or  Belarusian  (some  sources  call  him  a  Litvin ),  whose  major  publication  was 
his  Gospels  of  1606,  the  first  publication  of  any  part  of  the  New  Testament 
in  Moscow  since  Ivan  Fedorov’s  Chasovnik  of  1565. 57  Nemirovskii  speculates 
that  there  were  political  (what  he  calls  ‘anti-Lithuanian’)  reasons  behind  the 
appearance  of  Radyshevskii ’s  New  Testament,  but  one  wonders  whether  the 
stimulus  was  not  provided  by  the  projection  into  Muscovite  territory  of  the 
‘Bible  Wars’  that  had  been  taking  place  in  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian  cul¬ 
tural  territory.  The  answer  to  such  questions  could  presumably  be  found  in 
a  detailed  comparison  of  Radyshevskii’s  text  with  those  of  various  New  Tes¬ 
taments,  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Orthodox,  that  were  being  published  on 
the  territory  of  present-day  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  and  in  Tubingen  and 

53  There  is  a  large  literature  on  Skaryna,  varied  in  quality.  One  can  begin  by  consulting  I.  P. 
Shemiakin  et  al.,  eds,  Frantsysk  Skaryna  i  iaho  chas:  entsyklapedychny  davednik  (Minsk,  Vyd-va  ‘Be- 
laruskaia  sav.  Entsyklapedyia’,  1988).  For  other  titles,  see  the  corresponding  entries  in  Cleminson 
et  al.  (note  6). 

54  Cleminson  et  al.  (note  6),  pp.  19-20. 

55  Zernova  (note  34),  p.  15.  It  seems  likely,  pace  Nemirovskii  ( Anisim  Mikhailov  Radishevskii. 
Okolo  1560-okolo  1631,  Moscow,  Nauka,  1997,  p.  26),  that  one  or  both  of  these  otherwise  unat¬ 
tested  individuals  were  non-Muscovite  East  Slavs. 

56  Nemirovskii  (note  55),  p.  69. 

57  Nemirovskii  (note  55),  p.  55. 
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Vilnius,  but  I  am  unaware  of  any  such  analysis.58  Radyshevskii’s  later  (1610) 
Oko  Tserkovnoe  (Ustav  =  Typikon)  seems  to  have  the  somewhat  dubious  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  book  printed  in  Russia  to  be  at  first  sanctioned  and 
subsidised,  but  subsequently  withdrawn  from  circulation,  nominally  by  the 
same  authorities  that  had  approved  it  in  the  first  place.  It  would  appear  that 
on  the  day  after  the  death  of  Archimandrite  Dionisii,  the  cleric  who  had  spon¬ 
sored  the  original  publication,  Patriarch  Filaret  (in  the  world  Fedor  Nikitich 
Romanov,  c.  1550-1633,  father  of  the  tsar)59  ordered  that  all  copies  of  the 
publication  be  returned  to  Moscow,  because  of  the  ‘liberties’  it  had  allegedly 
taken  with  the  ‘traditions  of  the  Apostles  and  Holy  Fathers’.60  That  ten  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  book’s  publication  seems  not  to  have  influenced  that 
decision,  and  the  edition  did  indeed  become  a  rarity,  although  perhaps  not  so 
much  so  as  the  authorities  had  hoped.61 

The  compulsory  withdrawal  of  already  published  texts  was  practised  in¬ 
frequently,  however.  More  common  was  the  practice  of  replacing  just  a  few 
pages — ordering  owners  of  a  given  edition  to  remove  portions  of  an  allegedly 
‘heretical’  edition  and  to  insert  ‘correct’  pages  that  had  been  subsequently 
printed.  They  were  required  to  return  the  offending  pages  to  Moscow.62  An¬ 
other,  less  drastic,  practice  involved  the  promulgation  of  instructions  for  black¬ 
ing  out  only  a  word  or  a  few  words.  Thus,  in  1 629  Patriarch  Filaret  ordered 
the  abbots  of  several  monasteries  to  ‘order  [representatives  of  all  clerical  or¬ 
ders]  to  bring  to  local  administrative  centres  ( s'ezhie  dvory)  ...  all  breviaries 
and  missals  that  have  been  printed  during  my  patriarchate  . . .  and  to  blot 
out  [certain  words]  with  a  brush  and  ink,  and  to  make  the  ink  with  gum 
arabic  . . .  and  if  you  have  no  brush  to  use  your  finger  and  the  same  kind 


58  Nemirovskii  (note  55),  p.  21.  Of  Radyshevskii’s  famous  petition,  published  by  Geraklitov 
in  the  Bibliolohichni  visti,  no.  I  [10],  1926,  Nemirovskii  says  ‘vse  po-russki,  po-moskovski’  (p.  28). 
He  also  speculates  as  to  why  Muscovites  chose  Radyshevskii:  because  in  the  time  of  the  False 
Dmitrii  dogichno  bylo  postavit'  vo  glave  ideologicheskoi  initsiativy  vykhodtsa  iz  Litvy,  bezhavshego  na 
Rus  flic!]’  (p.  45). 

59  On  this  remarkable  but  somewhat  odious  figure,  see  now  Marius  L.  Cybulski,  ‘Political, 
Religious  and  Intellectual  Life  in  Muscovy  in  the  Age  of  the  Boyar  Fedor  Nikitich  Iurev-Romanov 
a.k.a.  the  Grand  Sovereign  the  Most  Holy  Filaret  Nikitich,  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All  Rus  (c. 
1550-1633)’  (PhD  dissertation,  Harvard  University,  1998). 

60  ‘. . .  knigi  Ustavy  pechatnye,  kotorye  pechatany  pri  gosudare  tsare  i  velikom  kniaze  Vasil' e 
Ivanoviche  vseia  Rusi  po  118  (1610)  godu  sobrav,  prislat'  k  Moskve  dlia  togo,  chto  te  Ustavy  pechatal 
vor  i  brazhnik  . . .  chernets  Login’  (Nemirovskii,  note  55,  p.  82).  Nemirovskii  is  quoting  Arkhiv 
P.  M.  Stroeva  (Petrograd,  1917),  vol.  2,  cols.  842-45. 

61  Contemporary  manuscript  copies  have  also  survived  (Nemirovskii,  note  55,  p.  84). 

62  Pozdeeva  (note  34),  236  [1625-1626].  Of  course,  printers  often  re-ran  certain  pages  in  order 
to  correct  their  own  errors.  Without  examination,  one  might  speculate  that  it  is  something  of  the 
sort  that  produced  at  least  four  differing  copies  of  the  very  same  folios  of  Skaryna’s  1518  Book  of 
Kings  (ff.  19-22),  including  one  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Cf.  Cleminson  et  al.  (note  6), 
pp.  5-6. 
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of  ink  . . .  \63  Slavic  librarians  will  be  reminded  of  a  similar  procedure  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  mid-1950s,  when  subscribers  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Great 
Soviet  Encyclopedia — including  many  American  university  libraries — were  sent 
replacement  pages  for  volume  5  of  that  massive  compendium  and  instructed 
to  remove  and  replace  the  original  pages.  It  took  very  little  time  to  discover 
that  the  pages  in  question  had  originally  contained  the  biographical  entry  on 
Lavrentii  Beriia,  who  had  been  disgraced  and  murdered  shortly  after  his  en¬ 
try  appeared.64  Many  of  our  libraries  hold  similarly  ‘corrected’  books  that 
date  from  the  earlier  Soviet  period,  wherein  the  names  of  authors  who  sub¬ 
sequently  became  non-persons — Nikolai  Bukharin,  for  example — are  blacked 
out  in  India  ink.  The  practice,  as  we  see,  has  an  ancient  pedigree. 

The  mention  of  these  parallels,  however,  should  not  tempt  us  to  modernise 
or  foreshorten  our  vision  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Muscovy.  As  I 
have  mentioned,  attempts  to  control  the  printing  press  were  made  in  the  West 
as  well,  with  mixed  success.  And  it  has  recently  been  argued  that  in  sixteenth- 
or  seventeenth-century  Russia  the  printing  press  might  reasonably  have  been 
thought  even  more  dangerous  and  disruptive  than  in  contemporary  Europe  or 
in  our  own  time:  any  error  or  heresy — this  argument  goes — bad  enough  in  a 
single  manuscript,  could  spread  like  a  plague  as  unprecedented  numbers  of 
identically  deviant  printed  copies  made  their  way  through  the  vastnesses  of 
Russia.65  Muscovite  authorities  and  defenders  of  ancient  piety,  moreover,  had 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ukrainian  and  Belarusian — and  Catholic, 
Uniate,  and  Protestant — Cyrillic  printed  books  that  were  flooding  their  coun¬ 
try,  even  when  the  hand  of  the  Jesuits  or  Lutherans  was  not  obvious,  were 
the  work  of  the  enemies  of  God — a  ‘weaponised  cultural  virus’.  Think  of  it: 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  the  majority  of  printed  religious  books  circulating  in 
Muscovite  territory,  like  the  majority  of  those  published  in  Cyrillic  before,  say, 
1625,  were  to  some  degree  alien,  and  ipso  facto  presumed  to  be  heretical  or  at 
best  non-canonical.  And  of  course  far  more  books  were  being  published  in  the 
Polish-Lithuanian  Commonwealth — in  readily  accessible  Slavic  languages — 
than  in  Muscovy.66  Moreover,  Patriarch  Filaret,  who  had  spent  eight  years 

63  Pozdeeva  (note  34),  p.  239.  No  instructions  for  the  subsequent  cleaning  of  one’s  fingers 
seem  to  have  survived. 

64  See  Bol'shaia  sovetskaia  entsiklopediia,  2nd  edn  ([Moscow],  Izd-vo  Bol'shaia  sovetskaia 
entsiklopediia,  [1949-1958]),  vol.  5  (‘Berezna-Botokudy’),  1950.  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted, 
‘Detente  on  the  Reference  Shelves?:  The  Great  Soviet  Encyclopedia  in  English’,  Wilson  Li¬ 
brary  Bulletin ,  June  1975,  also  published  as  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute  offprint  se¬ 
ries,  no.  8  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  Ukrainian  Research  Institute,  [1977?]).  Whether  ra¬ 
zor  blades  were  sent  along  with  the  instructions,  as  some  claim  (http://www.news.uiuc.edu/ 
news/02/1 2 17censorship.html)  is  not  clear.  For  one  rather  engaging  account  of  Beria’s  arrest  and 
murder,  see  S.  L.  Beriia,  Moi  otets,  Lavrentii  Beriia  (Moscow,  Sovremennik,  1994). 

65  Pozdeeva  (note  34),  p.  237. 

66  See:  H.  Ia.  Halenchanka,  Kniha  Belarusi,  1517-1917:  zvodny  kataloh  (Minsk,  Vyd-va  ‘Be- 
laruskaia  savetskaia  entsyklapedyia’  imia  Petrusia  Brouki,  1986);  Theodor  Wierzbowski,  Bibli- 
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under  house  arrest  in  that  religiously  effervescent  region,  clearly  returned  to 
Moscow  with  what  we  might  today  call  a  healthy  paranoia  concerning  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  Muscovite  Orthodoxy  that  were  lurking  just  over  the  border.  (He  will 
probably  not  have  read  any  of  these  books,  but  he  knew  what  he  didn’t  like.) 
For  whatever  reason,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  from  the  start  the  Muscovite 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  seem  to  have  taken  a  particularly  watchful 
interest  in  the  awe-inspiring  new  medium.  And  they  expressed  their  awe  by 
controlling  and  suppressing  it.  Only  with  Peter,  and  especially  in  Catherine’s 
time,  does  that  response  change — and  then  only  temporarily.  Of  the  roughly 
440  years  since  Fedorov’s  first  publication,  one  would  have  to  say  that  Russia 
has  been  free  of  censorship,  religious  or  secular,  for  only  a  handful  of  years.67 

I  stress  again  that  attempts  to  control  the  printing  press  were  not  unique  to 
Muscovy;  it  is  Rome,  after  all,  that  gave  us  the  imprimatur  and  the  Index.  But  it 
should  also  be  said  that  the  tsars  and  patriarchs  were  far  more  successful  than 
the  Popes  in  suppressing  the  publication  of  books  deemed  heretical  or  harm¬ 
ful.  One  notes,  in  addition,  a  paradoxical  contrast  with  Western  Europe:  in 
Russia  the  introduction  of  printing,  and  its  suppression,  seems  to  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  production  of  manuscript  books  — books  of  a  broad  variety  of 
content,  religious  and  secular,  canonical  and  heterodox,  many  of  them  copies 
or  translations  of  works  that  had  been  printed  abroad,  in  the  Ruthenian  cul¬ 
ture  zone.68  Both  at  court  and  in  the  northern  wastes  that  became  the  refuges 
of  the  so-called  ‘Old  Believers’,  copies,  imitations,  and  translations  of  printed 
books  from  the  West  and  from  other  East  Slavic  territories  flourished,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  the  copyists  of  these  printed  books  took 
some  pains  to  disguise  the  origins  of  their  texts,  one  may  assume  that  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  condemnation  of  ‘Western  books’  plays  a  role  here,  but  I  know  of  no 
systematic  scholarly  discussion  of  this  particularly  paradoxical  phenomenon. 
It  is  indeed  arguable  that  today  Russian  collections  hold  more  manuscript 
copies  of  some  early  printed  books  than  of  the  printed  originals  themselves.69 


ographia  polonica  XV  ac  XVI  ss.  (Warsaw,  Kovalewski,  1889;  reprint:  Nieuw  Koop,  B.  de  Graaf, 
1961);  la.  D.  Isaievych,  Kataloh  kyrylychnykh  starodrukiv  L'vivs'koi  naukovoi  biblioteky  im.  V  Ste- 
fanyka  AN  Ukrainy  (L'viv,  L'vivs'ka  naukova  biblioteka  im.  V.  Stefanyka,  1993-  ). 

67  That  is,  a  few  years  in  Catherine’s  time,  1 855-1865,  a  few  months  in  the  early  Soviet  period, 
and  a  few  years  after  1991.  See  http://www.beaconforfreedom.org/about_database/russia.html. 

68  See  in  particular  the  fundamental  contribution  of  I.  M.  Kudriavtsev,  ‘  “Izdatel'skaia”  deia- 
tel'nost'  Posol'skogo  prikaza  (k  istorii  russkoi  rukopisnoi  knigi  vo  vtoroi  poloviny  XVII  veka)’, 
Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  1963,  pp.  179-244.  The  burst  in  manuscript  production,  includ¬ 
ing  manuscript  copies  of  (especially  Ruthenian)  early-printed  books,  is  easily  perceived  from  any 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  17th-century  manuscripts,  for  example,  N.  V.  Savel'eva,  Pinezhskaia 
knizhno-rukopisnaia  traditsiia  XVI-nachala  XX  vv.  (St  Petersburg,  Dmitrii  Bulanin,  2003-  ). 

69  Consult  the  astute  but  very  brief  article  by  I.  P.  Eremin,  ‘K  istorii  russko-ukrainskikh  lit- 
eraturnykh  sviazei  v  XVII  veke’,  Trudy  Otdela  drevnerusskoi  literatury,  IX  (1953),  pp.  291-96, 
and  the  ‘Arkheograficheskii  obzor’  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Ivan  Vyshens'kyi,  Sochineniia 
(Moscow,  Izd-vo  Akademii  nauk  SSSR,  1955).  On  Russian  copies  of  Ukrainian  literary  works 
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Once  the  Muscovites  threw  themselves  into  the  printing  business,  however, 
they  devoted  very  impressive  resources  to  it:  consider  a  single  contract,  with 
the  Fleming  Pieter  Delaval,  for  2,500,000  sheets  of  imported  paper  for  some 
3800  rubles,  a  staggering  sum  in  1633. 70  The  Muscovite  disbursements  of 
which  a  record  has  survived  included  not  only  such  very  expensive  imported 
paper  and  (also  imported)  print-masters,  but  all  manner  of  domestic  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  such  as  powdered  amber  (an  important  component  of  drying  oil),  of 
which  they  purchased  some  1300  pounds  in  a  single  transaction  in  1630. 71 
A  word  now  on  the  early  print-masters,  whom  I  have  characterised  as  ‘im¬ 
ported’:  leaving  aside  the  so-called  first  Russian  printer  Ivan  Fedorov,  whom 
some  consider  a  Ruthenian  and  call  Khvedirovych,  we  find  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  those  for  whom  we  have  significant  documentary  records  are  indeed 
what  we  might  call  Ruthenians:  Mstislavets,  Radyshevskii  and  probably  Niki¬ 
for  Tarasiev,  who  published  a  rare  Psalter  in  Moscow  in  15  6  8. 72  About  people 
like  Andronik  Nevezha  and  his  son  Ivan  we  know  very  little,  although  one 
would  think  that  Ivan  should  be  considered  a  native  Muscovite.  And  it  would 
seem  that  by  the  time  of  Vasilii  Burtsov  (c.  1630)  the  invitation  of  foreigners  to 
work  in  this  domain  had  ceased,  perhaps  because  of  the  expense.  (Burtsov,  it 
will  be  remembered,  published  the  first  Primer  ( Bukvar )  for  Muscovite  read¬ 
ers  in  1634.) 

The  Muscovites,  then,  played  ‘catch-up’  in  a  big  way  with  regard  to  print 
technology.  But  they  were  marching  to  a  different  drummer:  publishing  else¬ 
where  in  East  Slavic  territory  was  varied  and  polemical,  and  included  Slavonic 
and  Greek  grammars,  catechisms,  postils,  contemporary  vernacular  sermons 
(Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Orthodox)  and  the  like,  in  Polish,  Ruthenian,  and 
Latin.73  In  Muscovy,  by  contrast,  canonical  Slavonic  liturgical  and  devotional 
texts  all  but  monopolised  the  scene.74  And  of  course  there  were  none  in  Latin, 


see  also  V.  I.  Kolosova  and  V.  I.  Krekoten',  eds,  Ukrains'ka  poeziia.  Kinets'  XVI-pochatok  XVII  st. 
(Kiev,  Naukova  dumka,  1978),  pp.  25-55. 

70  Pozdeeva  (note  34),  p.  255.  It  would  appear  that  Pozdeeva  has  misread  a  Russian  b  for  a  a 
here:  ‘Galanskie  zemli  s  torgovym  chelovekom  s  nemchinoi  Petrom  Petrovym  Deladalom  [=Pierre 
de  Villiers  van  Delaval?]’,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  identify  a  paper  merchant  by  that  name. 

71  Ibid. 

72  Nemirovskii  (note  55),  p.  26,  thinks  that  his  Ukrainian  origin  is  ‘anecdotal’. 

73  A  sense  of  this  activity  can  be  obtained  from  Teodor  Wierzbowski,  Bibliographia  polonica  XVI 
ss.  (Warsaw,  1889;  reprint  Nieuw  Koop,  B.  de  Graaf,  1961).  For  Greek  grammars,  as  an  example: 
[Clenard,  Nicolas],  Institutiones  absolutissimae  in  graecam  linguam.  Cum  annotationibus  in  nominum 
verborumqfue]  difficultates,  investigatione  thematis  in  verbis  anomalis  . .  .  Adjecta  sunt  ad  calcem  libri 
meditationum  annotata,  Renati  Guillonii  in  grammaticam  graecam  (Vilnae,  Ex  Officina  Typografica 
Ioannis  Karacani,  Anno  1600).  The  same  (Upsaliae,  Eschillus  Matthiae,  1623). 

74  The  rare  exceptions,  written  in  a  Russian  plain  style  and  dealing  with  secular  subjects,  are  a 
law  code  (the  Ulozhenie  of  1 649)  and  a  translated  manual  of  arms  (Wallhausen,  Uchenie  i  khitrost' 
ratnogo  stroeniia  pekhotnykh  liudei ) .  For  non-Muscovite  territory,  see,  in  addition  to  his  Polish  Sacred 
Philology  (note  52),  David  Frick’s  Meletij  Smotryckyj  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University 
Press,  c.  1995).  (Smotryckyj,  ca.  1577-1633,  was  almost  exactly  a  contemporary  of  Filaret.)  See 
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which  in  Russia  had  become  inseparably  associated  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
with  the  Poles  and  with  the  crafty  Jesuits.75  That  Latin  was  the  European  lin¬ 
gua  franca  for  any  serious  religious  scholarship  or  polemic,  whether  Protes¬ 
tant,  Catholic,  Uniate — even  Orthodox — does  not  seem  to  have  mattered. 
That  Muscovy’s  books  were  mostly  religious  is  well  known,  of  course,  but 
it  is  perhaps  less  widely  realised  that  only  something  less  than  one  percent  of 
Muscovite  impressions  before  1700  dealt  with  secular  themes.  (These  were 
the  military  and  legal  manuals  mentioned  just  above.)  More  indicative  of  her 
cultural  isolation  is  the  fact  that  no  books  in  any  foreign  language  other  than 
Church  Slavonic  were  printed  here  before  Peter’s  time — and  only  a  handful 
of  titles  in  a  vernacular  that  we  might  today  call  Russian.  Even  after  Peter’s 
time — until  the  late  nineteenth  century — no  Russian  city  became  a  centre  of 
multilingual  printed  book  culture  comparable  with  dozens  of  European  ones, 
including  some  in  Belarus  and  Ukraine.76 

What,  then,  should  we  say  in  conclusion  about  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  the 
printed  book?  The  answer  is  quite  clear:  the  real  impact  of  early-modern  print¬ 
ing,  which  lay  in  the  dramatic  spread  of  humanistic  knowledge  and  inquiry 
beyond  all  borders  and  constraints,  did  not  reach  Russia  until  roughly  two 
centuries  after  Ivan’s  time.77  What  had  been  a  tidal  wave  in  sixteenth-century 
Western  Europe  became  a  ripple  on  a  distant  shore.  And  one  of  the  central 
preoccupations  of  early  humanistic  printers — the  rediscovery  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  Greek  texts — both  the  New  Testament  and  the  classical  heritage — left 
almost  no  trace  in  far-off  Muscovy,  proclamations  about  the  Orthodox  her¬ 
itage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Even  in  Ukraine,  so  much  closer  to  the 
European  mainstream,  translators  of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  into  Church 
Slavonic  availed  themselves  not  of  Greek  manuscripts  but  of  the  facing  Latin 


also  Piotr  Wilczek,  ‘Catholics  and  Heretics:  Some  Aspects  of  Religious  Debates  in  the  Old  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Commonwealth’,  The  Sarmatian  Review,  XIX,  no.  2,  April  1999;  on-line  version: 
http://www.ruf.rice.edu/~sarmatia/499/wilczek.html. 

75  On  the  Jesuits  in  Russia,  who  uncharacteristically  seem  not  to  have  attempted  to  establish 
a  printing  press  there,  see  A.  V.  Florovskii  [Antonin  Florovsky],  Cesti  jesuite  na  Rusi:  Jesuite  ceske 
provincie  a  slovansky  vychod  (Prague,  Vysehrad,  1941);  M.  O.  Koialovich,  ed.  and  transl.,  Pisma  i 
doneseniia  Iezuitov  o  Rossii  kontsa  XVII  i  nachala  XVIII  veka  (St  Petersburg,  Senatskaia  tipografiia, 
1904;  reprint:  Europe  Printing:  The  Hague,  1965). 

76  For  example,  the  Greek  grammar,  commonly  known  as  Adelphotes,  published  in  L'viv 
by  the  Brotherhood  in  1591.  For  a  reprint,  see:  Olexa  Horbatsch,  ed.,  Adelphotes:  die  er- 
ste  gedruckte  griech.-kirchenslavische  Grammatik,  L'viv-Lemberg,  1591  (Frankfurt  a.M.  /  Mu¬ 
nich,  Kubon  und  Sagner,  1973).  Cf.  Helmut  Grasshoff  and  J.  S.  G.  Simmons,  eds,  Ivan  Fe¬ 
dorovs  griechisch-russich/kirchenslawisches  Lesebuch  von  1578  und  der  Gothaer  Bukvar  von  1578/1580 
(Berlin,  Akademie-Verlag,  1969).  On  Armenian  publications  in  Ukraine:  Jaroslav  Dashkevych, 
‘Armianskaia  kniga  na  Ukraine  v  XVII  st.’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy ,  VI  (1962),  pp.  148- 
68.  For  Greek,  N.  P.  Kiselev,  ‘Grecheskaia  pechat'  na  Ukraine’,  Kniga:  issledovaniia  i  materialy,  II 
(1962),  pp.  171-98. 

77  For  a  survey  of  the  later  process,  see  Gary  Marker,  Publishing,  Printing,  and  the  Origins  of 
Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  1700-1800  (Princeton,  NJ,  Princeton  University  Press,  c.  1985). 
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translation  in  an  Eton  Greco-Latin  edition.78  This  fact  may  surprise  us,  but 
it  should  not.  Then  as  later  East  Slavs  had  little  Greek.  Contrary  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  assumption,  ‘  [n]  ot  a  single  work  of  Greek  poetry  or  literary  prose  was 
translated  into  Slavonic  before  the  eighteenth  century.  The  claim  that  ‘the 
Slavonic  language  was  the  first  into  which  Homer  was  translated — in  Bulgaria 
in  the  tenth  century’  is  as  mythical  as  the  gods  about  whom  Homer  wrote’.79 
And  the  first  printed  Russian  translation  of  Plato — one  could  choose  other 
favourites  of  early  European  printers  to  make  the  same  point — seems  to  have 
appeared  in  1780. 80 

In  discussing  the  bringing  together  of  various  high  technologies  above,  I 
might  have  likened  early  printing  to  the  complex  scientific  enterprises  of  our 
own  time,  such  as  the  space  race.  To  extend  that  image  and  make  it  a  bit  more 
relevant  to  our  theme,  one  might  imagine  printing  as  a  powerful  launch  vehicle 
that  carried  the  Renaissance  to  almost  all  of  Europe,  and  then  in  a  second 
stage  powered  the  spread  of  the  Reformation.  This  vehicle  had  an  enormous 
range  and  carried  a  powerful  agent:  Christian — and  later  secular — Humanism. 
It  seems  that  for  whatever  reason  the  Russia  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  either  was  just 
out  of  range  of  this  vehicle,  or  possessed  a  very  effective  anti-toxin. 

One  should  perhaps  remember,  in  this  connection,  what  Sir  Hamilton  A.  R. 
Gibb  wrote  so  wisely  half  a  century  ago  about  ‘cultural  influence’:  the  transfer 
of  Kulturgut  is  by  no  means  passive  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  but  rather 
the  result  of  an  active  response  by  the  borrower  to  some  cultural  stimulus. 
That  is,  ‘cultural  influence’  is  primarily  about  taking,  not  giving.  And  cultures 
borrow — or  choose  not  to  borrow — what  they  think  they  can  use,  and  for  their 
own  purposes.81 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  Russians  ran  their  presses  madly.  (Has  any  soci¬ 
ety  produced  as  many  volumes  per  capita  per  year  in  as  many  languages  as  the 
former  Soviet  Union?)  And  as  their  Westernisation  was  progressing,  they — 
or  some  of  them — increasingly  read  foreign  publications  in  French,  German 
and  eventually  English.  (A  few  even  read  some  Latin  for  a  while  in  the  eigh- 

78  Henry  Saville,  ed.,  S.  Ioannis  Chrysostomi  Opera  Graece,  octo  voluminibus  (Etonae,  In  Collegio 
Regali,  excudebat  Ioannes  Norton,  1613).  Cf.  Ioann  Zlatoust,  Besedy  na  deiania  sviatykh  Apostolov 
(Kiev,  Kiev-Pecherskaia  lavra,  1624). 

79  Francis  J.  Thomson,  ‘The  Distorted  Mediaeval  Russian  Perception  of  Classical  Antiquity: 
The  Causes  and  the  Consequences’,  in  Mediaeval  Antiquity ,  ed.  A.  Welkenhausen,  H.  Braet  and 
W.  Verbeke,  Mediaevalia  Lovaniensa,  ser.  1,  studia  24  (Leuven,  1995),  pp.  303-64;  here  p.  336; 
reprinted  in  Francis  J.  Thomson,  The  Reception  of  Byzantine  Culture  in  Mediaeval  Russia  (Aider- 
shot,  etc.,  Ashgate/Variorum),  as  part  VII,  with  original  pagination. 

80  [Plato],  Tvoreniia  velemudrogo  Platona  . .  .  prelozhennye  s  Grecheskogo  iazyka  na  Rossiiskii .  . . 
(St  Petersburg,  pri  Imperatorskoi  Akademii  Nauk,  1780-1785). 

81  The  final  words  of  his  seminal  essay  are  more  precise:  ‘Every  society  jealously  guards  its 
own,  and  although  not  wholly  impermeable  to  influences  from  without,  it  will  absorb  elements 
from  other  cultures  only  within  a  limited  range  and  in  forms  adapted  to  its  own  temperament 
and  psychological  structure’  (Sir  Hamilton  Gibb,  ‘The  Influence  of  Islamic  Culture  on  Medieval 
Europe’,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  vol.  38,  1955-1956,  pp.  82-98;  here  p.  98). 
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teenth  century — but  almost  none  had  Greek.)82  But  the  periods  of  cultural 
openness — as  in  Catherine’s  time — were  always  followed  by  the  reintroduc¬ 
tion  of  censorship.  Now  if  one  believes  that  attempts  are  being  made  today  to 
limit  the  circulation  of  ideas  in  Russia  (doomed  to  fail  in  a  much  changed  tech¬ 
nological  environment),  it  is  worth  asking  what  price  Russia  has  paid  over  the 
years  for  its  self-imposed  isolation  and  reticence  about  embracing  European 
intellectual  trends. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  challenging  for  those  who  believe  that,  tak¬ 
ing  one  thing  with  another,  post-Enlightenment  cultural  progress  fosters  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  normally  goes  hand-in-hand  with  an  increase  in  a 
society’s  political  and  military  potential.  Muscovy,  after  all,  developed  and 
prospered  mightily  without  really  embracing  the  Printing  Revolution.  It  saw 
off  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  the  scourge  of  Eastern  Europe,  before  it  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  single  work  of  European  history,  any  text  in  any  foreign  language  other 
than  Church  Slavonic,  any  work  on  geography,  any  native  works  on  war,  tech¬ 
nology,  or  fortifications.  It  is  true,  as  already  noted,  that  aside  from  a  code 
of  laws  the  very  first  Russian  (i.e.  non-Church  Slavonic)  book  was  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Johann  Jacobi  von  Wallhausen’s  Kriegskunst  zu  Fufi ,  an  infantry  man¬ 
ual  published  in  1647.  Another  infantry  manual,  also  in  Russian  rather  than 
Church  Slavonic,  appeared  in  169  9. 83  Perhaps  the  Swedes  should  have  no¬ 
ticed.  Moreover,  Moscow  first  conquered  and  developed  Siberia  and  much  of 
the  Black  Sea  littoral  without — unlike  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico — printing  their 
own  maps  or  guidebooks  or  any  books  in  or  about  native  languages.  And  they 
defeated  Napoleon — under  Orthodox  banners — long  before  any  Russian  Bible 
had  left  a  Russian  press.84  Ivan  the  Terrible  may  have  known  something  about 
the  printed  book  that  has  thus  far  escaped  the  understanding  of  historians. 

82  See  Max  J.  Okenfuss,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Latin  Humanism  in  Early-Modern  Russia:  Pagan 
Authors,  Ukrainians,  and  the  Resiliency  of  Muscovy  (Leiden/New  York,  Brill,  1995). 

83  Kratkoe  obyknovennoe  uchenie  s  krepchsishim  i  luchshim  rastolkovaniem,  v  stroenii  peshikh  polkov 
(Zernova,  note  1 1,  p.  135). 

84  Printed  Bibles  in  Slavonic,  Ruthenian  Slavonic,  Polish,  Czech  etc.  had,  of  course,  circulated 
in  Muscovy  for  centuries,  but  this  statement  is  technically  true.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  was 
founded  with  the  help  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  1812.  Before  being  closed  in 
1826  it  published  the  first  Russian  Gospels  in  1819,  a  New  Testament  in  1821  and  a  Psalter  in 
1822.  Translations  of  the  first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  also  made  but  not  printed. 
See  Stephen  K.  Batalden,  ‘The  Politics  of  Modern  Russian  Biblical  Translation’,  in  Philip  C  Stine, 
ed.,  Bible  Translation  and  the  Spread  of  the  Church:  The  Last  200  Years  (Leiden  /New  York,  Brill, 
1990);  his  ‘Modern  Russian  Bible  Translation:  Four  Questions  That  Prevent  Consensus’,  East- 
West  Church  and  Ministry  Report ,  7  (Spring  1999),  pp.  9-10;  Mark  Elliott,  ‘Translating  the  Russian 
Bible’,  ibid.,  pp.  7-9.  A  major  attempt  to  produce  a  modern  Russian  Bible  in  1988  ended  in  disar¬ 
ray.  RIA  Novosti  correspondent  Ol'ga  Lipich  recently  reported  (Johnson’s  Russia  List  #7325,  15 
September  2003)  the  appearance  of  a  translation  ‘from  the  generally  recognised  Greek-language 
scientific  edition,  i.e.  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Stuttgart.  1993’,  and  added:  ‘The  Russian  Or¬ 
thodox  Church  hasn’t  yet  expressed  its  official  position  concerning  the  new  publication,  [but  . . .  ] 
people  at  the  Moscow  [Patriarchate]  explained  that  the  Bible’s  canonical  Synodal  translation  was 
considered  to  be  the  best  and  unsurpassed  version,  and  that  all  attempts  to  modernise  the  text 
had  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.’ 


A  Cautious  Embrace:  Empire,  Print  and 
the  Russian  Enlightenment 

Gary  Marker 


The  chronological  focus  of  this  essay  is  the  so-called  long  eighteenth  century 
(roughly  1689-1825),  in  many  ways  a  marvellous  and  even  ‘golden’  time  in 
Russian  history,  a  relatively  brief  cultural  moment  when  Russia’s  elites,  both 
within  and  outside  the  government,  saw  themselves  as  collaborators  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  culture  and  civilisation  and  almost — but  not  quite — full  Europeans. 
It  has  functioned  ever  since  as  a  historical  myth,  or  touchstone,  for  liberal  re¬ 
formers,  who  have  striven  to  reconnect  to  its  supposed  essentials  of  tolerance, 
individuality,  and  the  rule  of  law.  This  ascription  applies  equally  to  the  Great 
Reformers  of  the  1860s,  the  halting  liberals  of  fin-de-siecle  civil  society,  the 
insecure  revolutionaries  of  the  February  Revolution,  and  perestroika’s  quest 
for  an  elusive  ‘normality’  during  the  late  1980s.  Most  recently  it  has  become 
a  dreamscape  for  the  neo-nationalist  cinematographer,  Alexander  Sokurov, 
whose  recent  blockbuster  film,  ‘Russian  Ark’,  constitutes  an  idyll  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  past.  His  imagined  nation  of  virtue  and  spirit  harkens  back  not  to  sviata- 
ia  Rus  but  to  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  emblem  is  St  Petersburg,  more 
specifically  the  Winter  Palace. 

With  all  its  historical  twists  and  variations,  the  heart  of  the  argument  has 
remained  deceptively  simple.  Here  was  a  time,  say  our  dreamers,  when  Rus¬ 
sia  was  both  great  and  good,  strong  and  genteel,  magisterial  and  delicately 
individual.  If  it  was  that  way  once  it  could  be  so  again.  Unlike  the  vaunted  in¬ 
telligentsias  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  the  eighteenth-century 
literati  were  not  brooding  or  profoundly  disaffected  thinkers,  even  though 
many  had  more  than  a  few  reservations  about  the  changing  values  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  their  times.  For  them,  the  antinomy  of  word  and  deed  did  not  exist. 
The  word  was  the  deed,  but  not  in  Vissarion  Belinskii’s  chiliastic  sense  of  the 
written  word  as  the  only  realm  of  freedom  in  an  otherwise  tyrannical  and  back¬ 
ward  state.  Rather,  the  word,  specifically  the  printed  word,  functioned  for  the 
Enlightenment’s  men  and  women  of  letters  as  the  crucible  of  modernity,  the 
instrument  through  which  the  struggle  for  this-worldly  improvement  and  civil¬ 
ity  could  be  waged.  It  was  a  time  when  the  counterpoint  of  service  to  the  state 
and  service  to  truth  did  not  cause  anyone  to  lose  much  sleep.  Virtually  all  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  served  for  many  years  as  courtiers,  amateurs 
who  comfortably  combined  careers  in  state  service  (that  typically  demanded 
only  a  few  hours  of  work  per  day)  with  literary  avocations  that  became  their 
passions.  This  zealous  and  life-affirming  pursuit  of  a  lay  book  culture  consti¬ 
tuted  a  (possibly  the )  central  dynamic  of  the  Russian  Enlightenment,  one  that 
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has  continued  ever  since  to  inspire  Russian  intellectuals  (witness,  for  example, 
the  Soviet  Union’s  drumbeat  of  having  produced  the  reading-est  population 
in  the  world  1 ),  and  that  provided  a  fitting  framework  for  the  New  York  Public 
Library’s  recent  exhibition  entitled  ‘Russia  Engages  the  World’. 

We  need  be  careful,  though,  not  to  embrace  an  idealised  picture  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  a  seductive  myth  to  which  the  teleology  of  Enlightenment-as- 
progress  can  be  prone,  or  to  imagine  that  hardship,  violence,  and  poverty  were 
in  any  sense  diminished  during  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Russia’s  subjects.  The  often  brutish  physical  realities  of  empire,  a 
peasantry  mired  in  myriad  states  of  bondage,  and  a  political  system  (dare  we 
call  it  autocracy?)  that  vested  the  authority  to  make  laws  and  legal  institutions 
entirely  in  the  person  of  the  ruler  or  an  agency  designated  by  the  ruler,  these 
were  the  seemingly  immutable  material  facts  of  everyday  existence.  It  is  also 
the  time  when  Russia  came  into  its  own  as  a  fearsome  European  military  and 
naval  power,  making  its  way  to  the  gates  of  Berlin  in  1761,  absorbing  most 
of  Poland,  and  occupying  Paris  in  1813.  Impressive  and  modernising  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  be  sure,  but  hardly  manifestations  of  civility  or  individual  improve¬ 
ment.  These  socio-  and  geo-political  forces  had  a  profound  bearing  on  the 
book  culture  that  came  of  age  in  the  eighteenth  century,  imposing  limitations 
and  framing  the  outlooks  of  the  entire  educated  elite. 

Current  scholarship,  particularly  about  France  and  England,  has  actually 
gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  For  many,  the  Enlightenment  has  emerged  as 
even  more  of  a  historical  turning  point  than  Whig  historians  once  maintained, 
an  earthshaking  tectonic — or  epistemic — shift  held  accountable  for  almost  ev¬ 
erything  that  has  taken  place  over  the  past  three  centuries.  In  this  process 
of  elevation,  however,  new  critics  have  posed  a  frontal  challenge  to  the  old 
verities  regarding  what  the  Enlightenment  was  and  did,  rejecting  the  former 
‘good’  Enlightenment  consensus,  i.e.  the  association  between  Enlightenment 
and  reason,  individualism  and  human  emancipation.  They  point  out  that  such 
lofty  ideals  coexisted  with  and  even  enabled  new  modes  of  discipline  over 
the  body,  the  individual  and  the  political.  The  advances  in  natural  science 
and  in  hypothetical  reasoning  led  also  to  a  classification  of  human  cultures 
along  a  continuum  of  development  that  contributed  to  modern  theories  of 
race  and  gender.  Thus,  even  though  many  of  its  severest  critics  have  come  to 
re-embrace  the  legacies  of  liberalism,  law,  and  individualism  that  we  used  to 
associate  with  the  Age  of  Reason,  they  have  done  so  cautiously  and  with  deep 
ambivalence.2 

1  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  reading  myth  in  Soviet  times  see  Stephen  Lovell,  The  Rus¬ 
sian  Reading  Revolution:  Print  Culture  in  the  Soviet  and  Post-Soviet  Eras  (Basingstoke,  Macmillan; 
New  York,  St  Martin’s  Press,  2000),  Studies  in  Russia  and  East  Europe,  especially  chapter  1, 
‘Russia’s  Reading  Myth’. 

2  See,  for  example,  Joan  Wallach  Scott,  Only  Paradoxes  to  Offer:  French  Feminists  and  the  Rights 
of  Man  (Cambridge  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press,  1996). 
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In  truth,  Russian  eighteenth-century  studies  has  pursued  these  subversive 
arguments  a  good  deal  less  than  have  eighteenth-century  studies  elsewhere  (al¬ 
though  the  nineteenth  century  has  attracted  a  good  deal  more  scholarship  in  a 
Foucauldian  spirit).  Instead  we  have  relied  upon  a  different  counterpoint,  one 
associated  not  with  Michel  Foucault  but  with  Marc  Raeff,  that  connects  the 
Russian  Enlightenment  to  the  German  combination  of  Pietism  and  the  trans¬ 
position  of  rationalism  from  the  individual  to  the  political,  around  the  idea 
of  ‘the  well-ordered  police  state’.  From  this  perspective,  discipline  and  order 
were  the  very  purpose  of  rationalism,  rather  than  its  unacknowledged  under¬ 
side.  Transforming  unruly  Russia  from  its  disorderly  and  lawless  traditions 
into  a  realm  defined  by  clear  and  logical  laws  was  a  civilising  mission  in  it¬ 
self,  the  reordering  of  control  from  naked  power  and  patrimonialism  to  a  kind 
of  rule  of  law  ( Rechtsstaat )  or  at  least  a  rule  of  regulations  {Regierungsstaat)  ? 
From  this  perspective,  the  Russian  Enlightenment  reached  its  apotheosis,  not 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  but  in  the  imperial  state. 

All  of  this  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  current  scholarly  literature, 
and  to  revisit  it  here  would  take  the  narrative  needlessly  far  afield  from  our 
first  love,  knigovedenie.  Instead,  following  Raeff ’s  model,  we  shall  dwell  on  the 
eighteenth-century’s  intertwined  dynamos  of  empire  and  print.  What  did  they 
have  to  do  with  one  another,  and  what  bearing  do  they  have  on  our  rendering 
of  Prosveshchenie  as  a  cautious  embrace? 

Russia,  of  course,  was  officially  proclaimed  an  empire,  and  its  crowned  head 
an  emperor,  in  1721  in  recognition  of  its  hard-fought  victory  over  Sweden  in 
the  Great  Northern  War,  a  conflict  that  had  lasted  over  two  decades  and  that 
pitted  the  two  contending  powers  of  northeastern  Europe  against  one  another. 
After  a  furious  campaign  involving  years  of  military  and  political  modernisa¬ 
tion,  Russia  won,  and  with  this  victory  it  entered  the  big  leagues  of  European 
diplomacy  as  the  dominating  power  of  a  region  populated  by  Swedes,  Danes, 
Poles,  Finns,  and  a  variety  of  other  Baltic  peoples  and  a  multitude  of  small 
Germanic  duchies  and  principalities.  Although  wars  would  continue  in  the  re¬ 
gion  for  most  of  the  century,  there  was  little  doubt  that  Russia  had  achieved 
supremacy  of  the  northern  Baltic.  But  what  did  it  mean  for  Russia  to  pro¬ 
claim  itself  an  empire?  How  was  the  Russian  Empire  different  from  Muscovite 
Rus'?  Or  to  put  it  another  way,  what  made  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  after  1721 
different  from  Tsar  Peter  the  Great,  as  he  had  been  before  then? 

True,  Peter  had  conquered  new  territories  and  advanced  to  new  shores. 

3  Marc  Raeff,  The  Well-Ordered  Police  State:  Social  and  Institutional  Change  Through  Law  in  the 
Germanies  and  Russia,  1600-1800  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1983);  and  his  ‘Transfigura¬ 
tion  and  Modernization:  Hie  Paradoxes  of  Social  Disciplining,  Paedagogical  Leadership,  and  the 
Enlightenment  in  Eighteenth-Century  Russia’,  in  Alteuropa-Ancien  Regime-Fruhe  Neuzeit:  Prob- 
leme  und  Methoden  der  Forschung,  edited  by  Hans  Erich  Bodeker  and  Ernst  Hinrichs  (Stuttgart, 
Frommann-Holzboog,  1991). 
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But  so  too  had  Muscovy.  Already  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Muscovite  state 
competed  for  space  on  the  Baltic,  primarily  but  not  exclusively  through  the 
conquest  of  the  sprawling  Novgorod  principality.  By  the  1660s  Muscovy  had 
more  or  less  incorporated  much  of  what  is  now  Ukraine  and,  to  its  east,  it 
laid  claim  to  the  vast  and  as  yet  little  explored  expanses  of  Siberia.  If  not 
the  full  eleven  time  zones  that  the  Russian  Empire  commanded,  it  spanned 
at  least  nine.  Even  the  untamed  eastern  Steppe  was  coming  ever  more  firmly 
under  Muscovite  suzerainty,  if  not  through  fixed  boundaries  then  through  in¬ 
creasingly  one-sided  patron  client  relations.  All  of  this  has  led  more  than  one 
historian  to  conclude  that,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  Russia  had  become  an 
empire  well  before  Peter’s  act  of  ascription  of  1721.  In  the  words  of  Geoffrey 
Hosking,  it  had  become  ‘a  multi-ethnic  north  Eurasian  empire  which  in  its 
turn  entailed  becoming  a  European  great  power’.4 

Nominalism  aside,  every  Russian  state,  and  every  realm  inhabited  by  the 
East  Slavs  since  their  migration  to  the  region  north  of  the  Black  Sea  has  been 
multi-peopled.  Finno-Ugrians,  Khazars,  Tatars,  Greeks,  and  numerous  other 
peoples  all  co-mingled  with  the  Rus',  if  not  particularly  peacefully  then  at  least 
without  mutual  annihilation,  for  many  centuries.  In  their  many  and  complex 
struggles  for  domination  there  was  never  any  doubt  about  these  multi-ethnic 
and  multi-religious  realities,  or  expectation  of  any  ethnically  homogeneous 
alternative  to  them,  at  least  not  until  the  dawn  of  modern  nationalism.  The 
only  point  of  contestation  was  who  would  rule  over  whom  (the  never  ending 
Kto  kogo?  that  is  the  albatross  of  Russian  political  memory).  Players  and  terms 
of  conflict  changed  repeatedly,  but  the  idea  that  the  victor  would  reign  over  a 
body  of  land  occupied  by  the  vanquished  did  not.  Was  this  not  the  very  essence 
of  empire,  i.e.  to  declare  one’s  legitimate  right  to  rule  over  other  peoples, 
whether  nearby  or  separated  by  oceans  and  continents? 

So,  let  us  ask  again,  what,  in  fact,  was  new  about  Empire?  Well,  many  things 
as  it  turns  out,  but  let  us  focus  on  just  one,  that  resonated  deeply  in  print  cul¬ 
ture,  Empire  as  celebration.  In  his  marvellous  two-volume  study  of  court  rit¬ 
ual  Richard  Wortman  has  mapped  the  many  forms  of  courtly  self  presentation 
during  the  imperial  period.5  What  they  shared,  he  shows,  was  a  ritualisation 
of  divine  sanction  and  national  pride  in  empire,  and  its  vindication  of  polit¬ 
ical  sovereignty.  In  the  post  colonial  world,  of  course,  empire  carries  with  it 
profoundly  negative  connotations,  as  well  it  should:  physical  domination,  bru¬ 
tality,  and  deprivation  of  freedom  and  native  sovereignty.  But  it  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  empire  was  a  source  of  pride  for  those  who  saw  themselves  as 
part  of  the  nation  in  command.  One  need  only  recall  the  eclipsed  empires 

4  Geoffrey  Hosking,  Russia  and  the  Russians:  A  History  (Cambridge  Mass:  Harvard  University 
Press,  2001),  p.  181. 

5  Richard  Wortman,  Scenarios  of  Power:  Myth  and  Ceremony  in  Russian  Monarchy.  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1995,  2000),  2  vols. 
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of  England,  France,  Japan,  Spain,  and  the  Moguls,  to  name  a  few,  to  recog¬ 
nise  how  pervasive  this  outlook  had  once  been.  Scholars  disagree  on  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  constituted  an  imperial  state,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
‘Soviet  family  of  nations’  placed  Russia  at  the  top  and  that  many  Russians 
accepted  this  mantle  as  rightfully  obtained. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  eighteenth  century,  empire  was  a  historic  vindi¬ 
cation  of  a  people’s  history,  a  shining  beacon  of  power,  civilisation,  the  equal  of 
its  European  peers,  and  the  latter-day  incarnation  of  ancient  empires  in  Rome, 
Byzantium,  and  Egypt.  Empire  from  this  perspective  also  constituted  a  coming 
of  age  of  Russian  rulership,  enabling  it  to  reign  over  so  many  disparate  peoples 
large  and  small.  As  the  ruler  of  this  land  the  Russian  emperor  was  also  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  (not  for  the  first  time)  the  successor  to  and  vanquisher  of  all 
the  eastern  empires  and  potentates  that  had  conquered  this  land  before  them. 
This  claim  subsumed  not  just  the  legacy  of  the  demonised  Tatar  yoke,  but 
the  Central  Asia  of  Timur  the  Lame  and  the  area  east  of  the  Ural  mountains 
that  had  been  the  cradle  out  of  which  numerous  migrating  peoples — Bulgars, 
Magyars,  Huns,  et  al. — had  emerged  over  the  centuries,  poured  through  the 
Ural  gap  onto  the  vast  open  steppe  lands  populated  by  the  Rus',  and  then 
proceeded  into  Central  Europe:  Now,  at  long  last  it  was  a  Russian  state  and 
emperor  who  sat  triumphant  atop  this  tumultuous  sea  of  peoples,  vindicated 
by  God  and  History. 

Perhaps  the  most  abiding  expression  of  imperial  vibrato — and  most  as¬ 
suredly  the  one  bearing  the  loudest  contemporary  resonance — could  be 
found  at  the  intersection  of  religious  identity  and  political  power.  The  bina- 
risms  of  Orthodox/Catholic,  Orthodox/Lutheran,  Orthodox/Jewish  and  Or¬ 
thodox/Muslim  recurred  constantly  throughout  the  empire,  but  especially  in 
the  borderlands.  A  polity  with  a  rich  vocabulary  of  alterities  ( inorodtsy ,  ino- 
strantsy ,  inovertsy ,  inozemtsy ,  et  al.)  relied  on  confessional  identity  far  more 
than  any  other  to  frame  alliances  and  to  demonise  opponents.  This  strategy, 
applied  liberally  to  the  ‘Latins’  and  the  Ottomans  in  foreign  policy,  blended 
two  abiding  myths  into  imperial  discourses:  first  as  the  defending  sword  of 
true  faith  (whether  this  be  Orthodoxy  or  Christianity)  against  the  infidel,  and 
secondly  as  Eastern  Christianity’s  conquest  over  other  faiths,  especially  Islam. 
Here  the  Partitions  of  Poland  were  important,  as  was  the  earlier  conquest  of 
Kazan  and  Astrakhan  in  the  1550s.  which  allowed  the  Russian  state  to  estab¬ 
lish  suzerainty  over  lands  east  of  the  Volga  that  had  long  dominated  by  political 
formations  of  the  resident  Muslim  peoples. 

Thus,  the  empire  was  a  symbol  of  Russia’s  arrival  as  a  great  power  and,  as 
both  heir  and  Christian  defender,  Russia’s  ticket  into  Europe. 

As  we  know,  this  ticket  turned  out  to  have  been  a  mixed  blessing,  as  empire 
ran  into  the  demands  of  other  peoples  for  autonomy,  self-determination  and 
even  independence.  Moreover,  empires  gained  implied,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
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the  vanquished,  former  empires  lost.  What  the  Russian  state  saw  as  greatness 
and  deliverance,  others  saw  as  domination  and  oppression,  a  dynamic  that 
continues  to  play  itself  out  on  the  territory  of  the  former  USSR. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  print  culture.  Regular  readers  of  this  journal  require  no 
primers  in  the  history  of  Russian  printing,  no  digests  of  the  landmarks  that 
directed  the  history  from  Ivan  Fedorov  to  Alexander  Smirdin. 

Timing  and  periodisation  aside,  movable  type,  wherever  it  took  root,  de¬ 
veloped  not  simply,  or  primarily,  as  a  technological  revolution,  although  the 
printing  press  was  a  very  powerful  tool.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  we  learn 
about  print,  the  more  we  realise  that  it  was  and  remains  a  fundamentally  hu¬ 
man  and  subjective  enterprise,  shaped  by  contextualised  needs,  interests,  and 
imaginations  in  ways  that  one  could  never  predict  on  the  basis  of  technologi¬ 
cal  innovation  alone,  and  limited  by  the  social  and  cultural  contingencies  that 
surrounded  it  in  any  given  time  or  place.6 

The  eighteenth  century  constituted  a  coming  of  age  of  Russian  printing 
as  noteworthy  in  its  realm  as  the  proclamation  of  empire  was  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  sphere.7  Without  belabouring  the  obvious,  we  may  point  out  that  printing 
came  late  to  Russia,  about  a  century  after  Gutenberg,  and  developed  far  more 
slowly  and  cautiously.  Dominated  by  Moscow’s  Printing  Office  (Pechatnyi 
dvor)  printing  was  seen  preeminently  as  an  instrument  of  faith,  more  specif¬ 
ically  of  the  newly  established  patriarchate  in  its  effort  to  impose  a  degree  of 
liturgical  and  ritual  uniformity  over  the  Orthodox  population  of  Muscovy.  The 
wonderfully  illuminated  Moscow  Gospel  of  1606  (Fig.  1)  is  one  manifestation 
of  that  agenda.  Such  lavish  editions  were  far  too  expensive  to  be  placed  into 
general  circulation,  but  their  function  was  nonetheless  utterly  public.  Their 
beauty  and  gilding  were  open  in  full  view  so  that  the  congregants  in  large 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  could  gaze  upon  them  and  marvel  at  their  pres¬ 
ence  as  the  presiding  ecclesiastical  official  read  the  appropriate  text  for  that 
week.  More  typical  were  the  service  books,  religious  calendars,  and  literacy 
texts,  such  as  the  Book  of  Hours  of  1630  (Fig.  2)  that  the  Church  circulated 
as  frequently  as  demand  required. 

This  changes  quite  dramatically  in  the  eighteenth  century.8  However,  the 

6  The  most  extensive  articulation  of  this  critique  of  technological  determinism  can  be  found 
in  Adrian  Johns,  The  Nature  of  the  Book:  Print  and  Knowledge  in  the  Making  (Chicago,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1998). 

7  The  spoken  version  of  this  paper,  delivered  to  a  general  audience,  summarised  the  evolution 
of  Russian  printing,  education,  and  literacy  in  some  detail.  The  written  version  dispenses  with 
most  of  that  summary,  on  the  premise  that  most  of  the  Solanus  readership  is  already  very  familiar 
with  that  history.  For  the  eighteenth  century,  see  Gary  Marker,  Publishing,  Printing  and  the  Origins 
of  Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  1700-1800  (Princeton,  N.J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1985). 

8  Clearly  demonstrated  in  various  essays  in:  Cynthia  Hyla  Whittaker,  Edward  Kasinec  and 
Robert  H.  Davis  Jr.,  Russia  Engages  the  World,  1453-1825  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  London,  Harvard 
University  Press,  2003);  Irina  Reyfman,  ‘Catherine  II  as  a  Patron  of  Russian  Literature’,  pp.  50- 
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old  religious  print  culture  did  not  disappear.  Far  from  it.  Religious  publishing 
remained  vibrant  and  it  expanded  rapidly  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
unquestionably  outstripping  secular  print  in  the  volume  of  printed  books  (as 
opposed  to  number  of  titles)  and  provincial  circulation.  The  wide  variety  of 
Orthodox  prayer  books  ( sluzhebniki ,  trebniki ,  obikhodniki ,  minei  sluzhebnie ,  et 
al.)  were  printed  and  reprinted  numerous  times,  usually  in  substantial  press 
runs.  These  reached  far  deeper  and  wider  than  any  secular  books.  So  too  did 
the  school  books,  primarily  literacy  texts,  that  the  church  produced.  These  in¬ 
cluded  abecedaria  in  huge  numbers  (by  the  end  of  the  century  church  presses 
were  producing  tens  of  thousands  annually).  Books  of  Hours,  and — in  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  quantities — teaching  psalters  and  Gospels.  In  a  century  marked 
by  a  continuing  flow  of  school  reform  projects  and  pedagogical  discourse,  it 
was  the  church,  employing  traditional  books,  physical  settings,  and  methods, 
that  kept  a  firm  control  over  the  threshold  of  literacy.  Indeed,  not  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  did  the  church  introduce  the  emerging  Russian  literary 
language  into  its  primers  or  curricula,  a  little  known  fact  with  broad  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  reach  of  the  Enlightened  word.  Little  wonder  that  provincial 
and  rural  inventories  taken  at  the  time  and  results  of  nineteenth  and  twenti¬ 
eth  century  field  studies  ( arkheograficheskie  ekspeditsii )  reveal  the  overwhelming 
predominance  of  religious  texts  in  the  church  orthography  over  literary  ones. 

Just  as  it  held  the  upper  hand  in  popular  book  culture,  the  Orthodox  Church 
also  oversaw  a  massive  expansion  of  its  own  seminaries  after  1737,  which 
collectively  formed  by  far  the  largest  system  of  secondary  education  in  the 
Russian  empire  until  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.  In  short,  at  both  the  village  level  and  in  the  production  of 
clusters  of  readers,  the  institutions  of  faith  expanded  their  reach  enormously, 
endeavouring  to  spread  their  own  and  much  older  sense  of  enlightenment,  one 
that  emphasised  obedience  among  the  humble  flock,  reverence  in  the  light  of 
the  divine  word  over  human  will.  At  a  time  when  the  ability  to  read  on  any 
level  was  highly  exceptional,  it  remained  the  church  rather  than  civic  society 
that  held  command  over  the  gateway  to  the  written  word  and  that  populated 
all  but  the  most  elite  elements  of  Russia’s  communities  of  readers. 

Some  schools  of  thought  look  upon  this  opposition  of  old  and  new  in  print 
and  in  Russian  culture  more  generally,  as  something  quintessential^,  and  per¬ 
haps  uniquely  Russian,  what  is  called  dualism  or  binarism,  an  absence  of  what 
Iurii  Lotman  famously  termed  ‘neutral  axiological  zones’.* * 9  I  prefer  a  non- 


71;  Richard  Wortman,  ‘Texts  of  Exploration  and  Russia’s  European  Identity’,  pp.  90-1 17;  Marc 

Raeff,  ‘  The  Emergence  of  the  Russian  European:  Russia  as  a  Full  Partner  of  Europe’,  pp.  1 18-37. 

9  Iurii  M.  Lotman  and  Boris  A.  Uspenskii,  ‘Binary  Models  in  the  Dynamics  of  Russian  Cul¬ 
ture  (to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century)’,  in  The  Semiotics  of  Russian  Cultural  History ,  ed. 
Alexander  D.  Nakhimovsky  and  Alice  Stone  Nakhimovsky  (Ithaca,  Cornell  University  Press, 
1985),  p.  31. 
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paradigmatic  and  more  indeterminate  approach,  one  that  situates  the  oppo¬ 
sitions  of  religious  and  secular,  old  and  new,  sacred  and  profane  on  an  ever 
shifting  cultural  terrain  in  which  faith  and  secularity  are  constantly  reinvent¬ 
ing  themselves  and  recombining  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways,  which  typically  did 
not  pit  one  in  a  death  struggle  against  the  other.  In  fact,  religious  and  civil 
publishing  co-existed  rather  well  during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  a  spirit  of 
generally  mutual  tolerance  and  inspiration  that,  with  hindsight,  was  rather 
remarkable.  Would  that  we  could  witness  the  like  in  our  own,  increasingly  bel¬ 
ligerent  era.  Thus  I  prefer  to  see  the  rise  of  secular  print  culture  not  as  a  pole 
in  an  unwaveringly  binarist  cosmology,  but  as  something  more  indeterminate 
and  surprising,  complicating  Russian  letters,  offering  multiple  new  choices,  or 
at  least  different  ones  than  had  been  there  earlier. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  bring  the  twin  dynamics  of  a  burgeoning,  kalei¬ 
doscopic  book  culture  and  expansive  empire  back  together.  What,  if  anything, 
did  they  have  to  do  with  each  other?  More  specifically,  did  eighteenth  century 
book  culture,  in  its  preoccupation  with  a  happy  and  orderly  realm,  ever  sub¬ 
ject  to  critical  scrutiny  empire’s  claim  to  unify  science,  power  and  civilisation? 
In  the  main  one  would  have  to  draw  a  negative  conclusion,  in  that  the  builders 
of  intellectual  life  rarely  took  aim  at  empire,  and,  indeed,  conveyed  a  sense 
of  pride  in  its  civilising  mission,  even  as  they  despaired  of  Russia’s  disparate 
people’s  ever  being  fully  tamed. 

Examples  abound.  The  participants  in  the  expeditions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  charted  the  flora,  fauna,  topography,  and  ethnography  of  the  tsar’s 
vast  realm,  and  in  so  doing  linked  them  together  as  imperial  possessions.  All  of 
this  was  made  visible  through  print,  and  not  just  in  Russian,  but  in  Latin  (the 
language  of  science)  and  French  (the  language  of  letters).  Witness  Gerhard 
Friedrich  Muller’s  Opisanie  Sibirskogo  tsarstva  (St  Petersburg,  1750)  (Fig.  3), 
Johann  Gottlieb  Georgi’s  Description  de  toutes  les  nations  de  V empire  de  Russie 
(St  Petersburg,  1776-1777)  (Fig.  4),  and  Peter  Simon  Pallas’  Flora  Rossica 
(St  Petersburg,  1784-1788)  (Fig.  5).  In  their  many  publications,  the  pursuit 
of  modern  science  and  the  representation  of  empire  complemented  one  an¬ 
other,  a  synchrony  that  was  inscribed  in  Peter  the  Great’s  famous  cabinet  of 
curiosities  ( kunstkamera )  no  less  than  in  the  vision  for  an  academy  that  he 
outlined  in  his  correspondence  with  Leibnitz. 

The  new  profusion  of  printed  secular  literature  often  displayed  an  awe  of 
empire  along  with  a  matter  of  factness  about  the  political  hierarchies  that  it 
sustained.  Mikhail  Lomonosov  conveys  the  sense  of  wonderment  vividly  in 
his  ‘Ode  on  the  Ascension  of  Elizaveta  Petrovna’,  an  extravagant  (which  is  to 
say,  entirely  over  the  top)  paean  to  the  oneness  of  God,  nature,  science  and 
imperial  spoils.  Here  are  two  stanzas  that  evoke  the  power  and  rightness  of 
imperial  possession  that  permeates  the  entire  panegyric: 
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15 

When  He  on  high  delivered  over 
To  you  in  happy  sovereignty 
Such  great  expanse  of  territory, 

Such  treasures  did  he  then  reveal 
Which  India  has  won  acclaim  for. 

But  Russia  needs  for  their  extraction 
The  use  of  hands  by  science  skilled. 

This  way  will  veins  of  gold  be  cleansed, 

And  even  rocks  will  sense  the  power 
Of  fields  of  learning  you  brought  in. 

16 

Although  the  far-off  northern  region 
Where  the  Boreas  with  frozen  wings 
Invites  you  to  unfurl  your  ensigns 
Was  covered  by  its  usual  snows, 

The  Lord  among  the  icy  mountains 
Revealed  His  greatness  by  his  Wonders: 

The  Lena  there  of  rapids  pure, 

Just  like  the  Nile,  both  brings  peoples  water, 

And  finally  its  both  shores  loses, 

Resembling  in  its  width  the  sea.10 

Memoirists,  writing  for  the  same  literary  audiences,  echoed  these  thoughts. 
In  his  Letters  of  a  Russian  Traveller ,  Nicholas  Karamzin,  for  example,  made 
the  following  comparison  between  the  peasants  residing  on  the  western  bor¬ 
derlands,  whom  he  observed  in  1788  while  on  his  way  to  Germany,  and  the 
presumably  Tatar  peasants  further  east.  The  Baltic  peasants,  he  noted,  were 
characterised  by  ‘awkwardness,  clumsiness,  and  slow-wittedness,  one  cannot 
but  think  that  they  are,  to  put  it  simply,  dullards’.11  The  local  nobility,  a  mix 
of  Baltic  Germans  and  Russians,  applied  a  great  deal  of  coercion,  Karamzin 
informs  us  blandly,  ‘For  the  people  work  very  hard,  and  a  Livonian  or  Esto¬ 
nian  peasant  produces  for  his  master  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  one  of  our 
Kazan  or  Simbirsk  peasants.’ 12  A  few  lines  later  Karamzin  opines  ‘Though  I 
have  not  left  Russia,  I  feel  that  I  have  long  been  in  alien  parts.’ 

Women  writers  of  the  age,  however  sensitive  they  may  have  been  to  di¬ 
chotomies  of  male  and  female,  or  public  and  domestic,  shared  Karamzin’s 

10  Mikhail  V.  Lomonosov,  ‘Ode  on  the  Day  of  the  Ascension  to  the  All-Russian  Throne  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  Elizabeth  Petrovna,  the  Year  1747’,  in  The  Literature  of  Eighteenth-Century 
Russia:  A  History  and  Anthology,  ed.  Harold  B.  Segel  (New  York,  Dutton,  1967),  vol.  I,  pp.  198- 
99. 

11  N.  M.  Karamzin,  Letters  of  A  Russian  Traveller ,  translated  and  abridged  by  Florence  Jonas 
(Columbia  University  Press,  1957),  p.  34. 

12  Ibid. 
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tone  of  national  superiority.  When  Nadezhda  Durova,  the  notorious  ‘cavalry 
maiden’  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  journeyed  with  her  regiment  into  the  western 
borderlands  she  saw,  not  kindred  spirits,  but  mildly  irritating  colonial  subjects, 
arranged  by  her  narrative  into  an  ethnic  hierarchy  of  culture  and  civility.  Thus, 
the  Jews  she  confronts  in  Vilna  were  a  noisy  and  cunning  rabble.  ‘The  Jews  all 
talked  at  once,  deafening  me;  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do  until  one  quick  Jew  said 
to  me  stealthily,  “The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  choosing  a  factor”.’ 13 
But  the  Polish  woman  she  met  shortly  thereafter,  although  in  her  service,  was 
a  lady,  panna  Nowicka,  whose  identity,  mind,  and  emotions  emerged  as  al¬ 
most  the  equal  to  that  of  a  Russian.  Similarly,  Durova’s  contemporary,  the 
deeply  religious  Anna  Labzina,  described  her  own  childhood  in  near  idyllic 
terms,  disturbed  only  by  the  threat  posed  by  Tatars  and  Bashkirs  who  had 
marauded  and  burned  out  Russian  landholders  throughout  the  region.  Armed 
only  with  faith,  charity  and  Christian  love,  Labzina’s  mother  completely  won 
them  over  peaceably  with  simple  moral  lessons.  ‘Among  you,  too,  are  those 
who  love  God,  and  I  can  live  serenely  anywhere.  People  who  are  my  peers  do 
not  frighten  me.’ 14  Peers  perhaps,  but  it  was  her  mother,  the  pious  Russian 
woman,  teaching  morality  to  the  Bashkirs,  rather  than  vice  versa. 

Clearly,  literary  Russia  had  come  to  terms  rather  easily  with  the  fact  of  em¬ 
pire,  if  not  always  with  its  physical  realities.  Nevertheless,  book  culture  did 
offer  alternative  outlooks  to  the  imperial  one.  If  not  overtly  hostile  or  anti¬ 
thetical  to  the  celebration  of  empire,  these  discourses  at  least  saw  the  realm 
through  different  eyes.  Here  I  would  mention  three  such  discursive  loci:  angry 
intellectuals,  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Moscow  Rosicrucians. 

The  first  of  these,  the  veritable  handful  of  eighteenth-century  intellectuals 
who  openly  criticised  the  existing  order,  those  whom  Soviet  historiography 
once  termed  liberal  or  revolutionary  gentry,  had  relatively  little  to  say  about 
the  Russian  Empire  as  a  multi-national  realm.  But  they  did  at  times  suggest 
that  empire  and  its  heritage  were  inconsistent  with  the  age’s  ideals  of  lawful¬ 
ness  and  freedom.  The  era’s  most  famous  moral  rebel,  Alexander  Radishchev, 
makes  this  antinomy  explicit  in  his  Journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow ,  while 
giving  it  an  odd  environmentalist  tinge. 

The  bestial  custom  of  enslaving  one’s  fellow  men,  which  originated  in  the 
hot  regions  of  Asia,  a  custom  worthy  of  savages,  a  custom  that  signifies  a 
heart  of  stone  and  a  total  lack  of  soul,  has  quickly  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  we  Slavs,  sons  of  slava ,  glorious  among  earth- 
born  generations,  both  in  name  and  deed,  benighted  by  the  darkness  of 

13  Nadezhda  Durova,  The  Cavalry  Maiden:  Journals  of  a  Russian  Officer  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
translated  by  Mary  Fleming  Zirin.  (Bloomington,  University  of  Indiana,  1989),  p.68. 

14  Days  of  a  Russian  Noblewoman:  The  Memories  of  Anna  Labzina,  1758-1821,  translated  and 
edited  by  Gary  Marker  and  Rachel  May  (DeKalb,  Northern  Illinois  University  Press,  2001),  p. 
14. 
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ignorance,  have  adopted  this  custom,  and,  to  our  shame,  to  the  shame  of 
past  centuries,  to  the  shame  of  this  age  of  reason,  we  have  kept  it  inviolate 
even  to  this  day.15 

As  an  equal  opportunity  critic,  Radishchev  pilloried  empires  wherever  they 
existed  by  associating  them  with  violence,  conquest,  and  human  degradation. 

Having  despoiled  America,  having  fertilised  its  fields  with  the  blood  of 
its  natives,  the  Europeans  put  a  stop  to  their  murders  for  the  sake  of  new 
profit . . .  Having  massacred  the  Indians  in  a  swoop,  the  raging  Europeans, 
the  preachers  of  peace  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  the  teachers  of 
meekness  and  charity,  by  acquiring  slaves  through  purchase  have  grafted 
the  cold-blooded  murder  of  slavery  upon  the  root  of  the  furious  murder  of 
conquest.16 

In  a  particularly  bitter  passage  Radishchev  inverted  the  official  discourse 
that  saw  public  spectacles  as  positive  valorisations  of  imperial  rule. 

You  have  been  told,  and  our  ancestors  held  the  same  view,  that  the  Impe¬ 
rial  throne,  whose  strength  is  rooted  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens,  must  be 
distinguished  by  external  splendor,  so  that  the  thought  of  its  grandeur  may 
remain  whole  and  inviolable.  Hence  the  pompous  external  display  of  the 
rulers  of  nations,  hence  the  herd  of  slaves  that  surround  them  . . .  Numa 
could  convince  the  still  rude  Romans  that  the  nymph  Egeria  guided  him 
in  his  legislation.  The  weak  Peruvians  readily  believed  Manco  Capac  when 
he  told  them  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  sun  and  that  his  laws  came  from 
heaven.17 

Imperial  displays,  in  other  words,  were  acts  of  mystification,  manifestations 
of  superstition  and  backwardness  rather  than  greatness.  They  also  cloaked  the 
evil  of  imperial  power.  ‘If  the  ancient  Persians  had  always  been  ruled  benevo¬ 
lently,  they  would  not  have  invented  Ahriman,  the  hateful  principle  of  evil.’ 18 
A  few  pages  later  Radishchev  connected  empire  and  its  ostentation  with  the 
origins  of  censorship.  True,  book  banning  and  burning  had  taken  place  at  all 
times  and  under  varied  political  regimes.  But  empire  made  them  worse. 

In  the  time  of  the  popular  government  in  Rome  such  persecutions  were 
directed  only  against  superstition,  but  under  the  emperors  they  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  combat  all  independent  thought . . .  The  Greek  emperors,  who 
busied  themselves  more  with  church  disputes  than  with  affairs  of  state  and 
who  therefore  were  ruled  by  clerics,  persecuted  all  those  who  differed  from 


1 5  Aleksandr  Nikolaevich  Radishchev,  A  Journey  from  St  Petersburg  to  Moscow ,  translated  by  Leo 
Wiener  (Harvard,  1958),  p.  143. 

16  Ibid.  pp.  148-49. 

17  Ibid.,  pp.  162-63. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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them  in  their  interpretation  of  the  acts  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  In  the  same 
way  they  persecuted  the  productions  of  understanding  and  reason.19 

Here,  then,  was  Radishchev’s  frontal  assault  in  defense  of  book  culture:  em¬ 
pire,  by  its  very  nature,  was  the  harshest  enemy  of  the  written  word  and  would 
forever  be  so.  But  even  at  his  most  furious,  Radishchev  presented  himself  al¬ 
ternatively  as  a  universalist  or  as  a  Russian  patriot.  If  he  had  any  reservations 
about  Russian  dominion  over  non-Russian  peoples  he  did  not  convey  them  in 
his  Journey. 

Religious  discourses,  our  second  alternative  vector,  were  multiple  and  com¬ 
plex  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Since  1721  church  affairs  had  come  under 
the  direct  authority  of  a  governmental  body,  the  Holy  Synod,  most  of  whose 
members  expressed  only  praise  of  empire  in  their  separate  publications.  When 
reading  the  works  of  leading  post-Petrine  ecclesiasts,  in  particular  their  many 
sermons,  one  finds  endless  encomia  to  the  ruler,  the  all-Russian  ( Rossiiskoe ) 
state,  and  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age.  These  sermons  were  very  much  a 
part  of  book  culture  and,  from  mid-century  onward,  of  secular,  or  civic,  cul¬ 
ture  as  well.  Already  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  it  had  become  possible  to 
publish  sermons,  typically  as  part  of  very  large  and  expensive  compendia,  al¬ 
though  these  constituted  a  mere  fraction  of  those  orated  in  the  main  cathedrals 
and  monasteries.  Under  Peter  individual  printed  sermons  made  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  by  the  1750s  many  sermons  began  to  appear  in  both  the  civil  or¬ 
thography  and  the  newly  emergent  literary  language.  Although  remaining  true 
to  their  scholastic  beginnings  and  their  Scriptural  inspirations,  these  sermons 
increasingly  touched  upon  this-worldly  issues  of  individual  existence  and  ev¬ 
eryday  life.  Archimandrite  Gedeon  (Krinovskii)  of  the  Sawino-Storozhevskii 
Monastery  in  Moscow,  although  quite  young  (he  died  in  his  early  thirties)  be¬ 
came  a  favored  preacher  of  Empress  Elizabeth,  thus  enabling  him  to  preach 
regularly  in  her  presence  and  to  see  his  sermons  come  into  print  shortly  after 
they  were  orated.  He  preached  in  Russian  rather  than  Church  Slavonic,  and 
he  frequently  relied  upon  tales  and  anecdotes  to  teach  specific  moral  lessons 
(usually  intended  to  show  the  Empress’  virtue),  all  of  which  lent  themselves 
to  relatively  easy  understanding.20  They  thereby  entered  the  world  of  civic 
print  and  secular  discourse  largely  on  its  own  terms.  These  texts,  although 
infrequently  discussed,  offer  a  marvellous  setting  for  studying  the  intersection 
of  Orthodox  theology  and  the  Russian  Enlightenment  as  articulated  by  the 
most  learned  and  intellectually  sophisticated  cohort  in  the  realm  outside  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  ecclesiastical  clergy.  If  only  more  of  us  would 

19  Ibid.,  pp.  174-75. 

20  For  a  brief  but  quite  informative  discussion  of  Gedeon  see  Victor  M.  Zhivov,  ‘Gedeon 
(Georgii  Andreevich  Krinovsky)’,  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography ,  vol.  150:  Early  Modern  Rus¬ 
sian  Writers,  Late  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (Detroit,  Bruccoli  Clark  Layman,  1995), 
pp.110-15. 
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read  them. 

We  need  tread  carefully,  however.  All  texts  can  be  read  more  than  one  way, 
but  homiletics,  by  design,  are  more  complicated  than  most.  They  need  to 
be  apprehended  at  several  levels  simultaneously,  and  for  the  modern  scholar 
steeped  in  the  secularisation  models  of  our  historiography,  they  pose  a  par¬ 
ticularly  daunting  challenge  of  what  I  would  term  reading  as  methodology 
of  reading.  Elaborately  crafted,  they  began  their  lives  as  scripts  for  orations, 
public  speech  acts  that  were  intended  to  affect  multiple  categories  of  listeners 
differently  but  simultaneously.  In  this  way  they  resembled  plays,  i.e.  written 
words  intended  to  be  heard  by  live  audiences  who  bore  personal  witness  to 
their  delivery.  Biblical  quotations  almost  invariably  introduced  the  main  text 
and  Scriptural  references  and  marginalia  continued  to  guide  the  primary  flow 
of  meaning  throughout.  But  the  sermon  ( slovo )  relied  as  heavily  as  did  poetry 
on  rhetorical  and  syntactic  gestures,  intertextual  signifiers  that  directed  the 
attentive  and  well-read  audience  members  to  reflect  more  deeply  and  in  other 
directions.  Thus,  while  celebrating  the  achievements  of  the  state  through  easily 
digested  parables,  they  might  also  be  hinting  at  something  else,  not  necessar¬ 
ily  critical,  but  perhaps  not  centered  on  the  glories  of  ruler  and  empire.  Even 
the  most  panegyric  sermons  directed  the  congregants  toward  the  pursuit  of 
God’s  grace  (the  light  of  divine  prosveshchenie) ,  cleansing  their  own  sins,  and 
pursuing  salvation.  Reason  and  institutional  reform,  however  reflective  of  the 
mortal  ability  of  the  ruler,  in  the  end  were  seen  as  evidence  of  God’s  reason, 
which  was  forever  hidden  from  mere  human  sight,  but  was  the  hallmark  of  the 
mysteries  of  faith. 

More  to  the  point,  the  great  majority  of  sermons,  including  those  orated 
before  educated  society,  celebrated  holy  days  and  saints  rather  than  Russian 
rulers.  While  adapting  the  slovo  to  the  familiar  secularities  of  educated  soci¬ 
ety,  ecclesiastical  preachers  were  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  very  different 
agenda,  one  which  localised  the  occasional  panegyric  sermon  within  conse¬ 
crated  ground  (the  church),  in  a  genre  associated  preeminently  with  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  rather  than  the  Russian  state,  and  enveloped  the  audience,  as 
congregants,  in  the  overwhelming  and  inescapable  visual  symbols  of  faith  that 
covered  the  walls  of  Russia’s  churches  and  cathedrals.  Thus,  at  its  most  pub¬ 
licists  and  literary  level,  the  level  most  familiar  to  the  emergent  literary  life, 
the  church  was  in  effect  bringing  elite  congregants  back  into  the  faith-centered 
universe  that  continued  to  typify  the  totality  of  Orthodox  book  culture,  the 
world  of  printed  prayer  books,  Gospel,  Scripture,  and  Divine  discipline. 

The  third  alternative  that  book  culture  provided  to  an  imperial  discourse, 
Rosicrucianism,  is  perhaps  the  most  inscrutable  phenomenon  of  the  entirety 
of  eighteenth-century  Russia’s  educated  elite  but  the  one  that  most  com¬ 
pletely  represents  both  halves  of  the  metaphor  of  a  cautious  embrace.  Rus¬ 
sian  Freemasonry  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  books,  scholarly,  pop- 
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ular,  and — if  one  includes  the  numerous  sensationalist  ‘exposes’  that  have 
supposedly  unmasked  their  complicity  in  any  number  of  secret  conspiracies 
to  dominate  the  world — fantastic.  Even  the  best  of  these  studies — and  there 
have  been  quite  a  few  splendid  ones — have  tended  to  homogenise  Freema¬ 
sonry,  seeing  it  either  as  a  network  of  noble  sociability  and  fraternity  (which 
it  frequently  was),  or  as  a  force  of  opposition  whose  secrecy  reflected  alter¬ 
natively  a  quasi-political  opposition  or  an  irrational,  almost  absurd,  devotion 
to  mysticism  (which  it  never  was).  But  if  we  look  at  one  of  the  movement’s 
leading  lights,  Nikolai  Novikov,  it  becomes  evident  that  Russian  Freemasonry 
was  highly  differentiated,  stratified  both  within  the  ritual  life  of  the  lodges  and 
in  their  varying  intellectual  profiles. 

Many  lodges,  perhaps  most  of  them,  embraced  the  blend  of  fraternity,  cit¬ 
izenship,  (rites  of  masculinity  perhaps)  and  bonhomie  that  they  repeatedly 
reenacted  in  their  scripted  secret  rituals.21  But  not  so  the  Rosicrucians,  the 
notorious  Moscow  Martinists  of  the  1780s,  at  the  center  of  which  stood  a 
small  cadre  of  spiritually  preoccupied  nobles,  most  notably  Novikov  and  Ivan 
Lopukhin.  Their  life  in  print  had  so  many  facets  to  it,  so  many  competing  and 
contradictory  commitments  to  and  worries  about  their  own  time  and  place 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  a  single  formula.  Even  Frances 
Yates’  highly  important  and  illuminating  book,  The  Rosier ucian  Enlightenment , 
falls  somewhat  short,  in  my  view,  of  capturing  completely  the  unresolved  am¬ 
biguities,  what  we  might  call  the  second  thoughts  about  modernity  secularity 
and  faith,  at  least  of  the  Russian  contingent.22 

At  its  height  in  the  late  1770s  and  1780s,  Novikov’s  immense  publishing 
portfolio  including  the  Press  of  Moscow  University,  the  Typographical  Com¬ 
pany,  Novikov  and  Company,  and  the  unnamed  Rosicrucian  Press,  for  a  few 
years  produced  about  forty  percent  of  all  Russian  language  titles.23  This  at 
a  time  when  Russian  publishing  overall  was  doubling  and  redoubling  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  exhibition  includes  a  representative  sampling  of 
the  thousands  of  titles  for  which  he  was  responsible,  including  his  Attempt  at 
a  Historical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers  (1772)  (Fig.  7);  and  his  edition  of 
Sumarokov’s  complete  works  (1781-1782);  his  edition  of  Kheraskov’s  epic 
poem,  Vladimir  Reborn  (1785).  All  three  reflect  Novikov’s  very  public  val¬ 
orisation  of  the  lettered  culture  of  his  own  land  and  mother  tongue,  a  cel¬ 
ebration  rooted  not  in  cosmopolitanism  or  the  Petrine  imperial  present  (al- 

21  Of  the  several  new  and  reprinted  studies  of  eighteenth-century  Freemasonry  the  most  illu¬ 
minating  is  Douglas  Smith,  Working  the  Rough  Stone:  Freemasonry  and  Society  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Russia  (DeKalb,  Northern  Illinois  University  Press,  1999). 

22  Frances  Yates,  The  Rosicrucian  Enlightenment  (Routledge  Classics,  2001).  See  also  John 
Matthews  et  al.,  The  Rosicrucian  Enlightenment  Revisited  (Lindsfarne  Books,  1999). 

23  For  more  detailed  statistics  on  Novikov’s  publishing  output,  see:  Marker  (note  7),  pp.  122- 
34;  and  I.  F.  Martynov,  Kniogizdatel'  Nikolai  Novikov  (Moscow,  Kniga,  1981),  chapter  4. 
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though  he  was  neither  anti-cosmopolitan  or  anti-Peter),  but  in  a  legacy  that 
Novikov  traced  back  to  Rus'.  This  becomes  manifest  in  his  multi-volume  and 
widely  read  compendium,  The  Ancient  Russian  Library  (Drevniaia  Rossiiskaia 
Vivliofika ),  that  even  today  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  assemblages 
of  the  written  heritage  of  Muscovy. 

This  insistence  on  re-producing  the  national  written  record  for  all  to  read 
in  essence  called  upon  educated  society  to  reconnect  with  the  hidden  riches  of 
their  own  nation.  This  was  not  a  kind  of  early  proto  Slavophilism  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  rather  an  expression  of  the  very  Rosicrucian  Enlightenment 
mentioned  above:  merging  together  the  inner  morality  of  the  thinking  individ¬ 
ual  with  the  inner  virtue  of  that  other  individual  agent,  the  Russian  nation.  But 
Novikov  and  his  confederates  took  it  much  further;  they  insisted  on  a  recon¬ 
nection  with  God  at  a  deeply  personal  and  spiritual  level.  Calling  this  strain  of 
thought  mysticism,  as  we  frequently  do,  effectively  categorises  it,  but  without 
really  coming  to  terms  with  its  urgent  pursuit  of  spiritual  meaning,  prayer,  and 
salvation  in  the  hereafter.  In  the  end,  the  caution  in  their  Enlightened  embrace 
derived  not  from  any  explicit  rejection  of  modernity  or  Rechtsstaat.  Rather,  it 
reflected  their  determination  not  to  surrender  to  modernity  what  they  believed 
were  the  fundamental  pillars  of  sentient  human  existence,  a  virtuous  national 
past  and  the  irreducibility  of  divine  grace. 

In  the  last  analysis,  these  three  strains  of  thought — literary  moral  rage,  insti¬ 
tutional  Orthodoxy,  and  Rosicrucianism — effectively  tempered  and  diversified 
educated  Russia’s  engagement  of  Enlightenment  without  surrendering  to  the 
wholesale  rejection  of  many  of  their  literary  descendents  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  their  separate  discourses,  all  concluded  that  there  was  something  more 
important  to  the  nurture  of  hearts,  minds,  and  souls,  than  imperial  triumph 
and  literary  amusements.  Acts  of  caution,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  process  they 
made  eighteenth-century  Russia’s  print  culture  richer,  more  interesting,  and 
even  more  reasoned  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
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Fig.  1.  Evangelie ,  1606.  NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations 
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Fig.  2.  Chasovmk ,  1630.  NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 
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Fig.  3.  G.  F.  Miller,  Opisanie  Sibirskago  Tsarstva ,  1750. 
NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 
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Fig.  4.  J.  G.  Georgi,  Description  de  toutes  les  nations  de  Vempire  de  Russie ,  1776-1777. 

NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 
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Fig.  5.  Drawing  by  K.  F.  Knappe  in  P.  S.  Pallas,  Flora  Rossica ,  1784-1788. 
NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 
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Fig.  6.  N.  I.  Novikov,  Opyt  istoricheskogo  slovaria  o  rossiiskikh  pisateliakh,  1772. 
NYPL,  Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  Foundations. 


Rare  Books  from  Voronezh  to  Tartu  and  Tanzenberg: 
From  Nazi  Plunder  and  British  Restitution 
to  Russian  ‘Lost  Book  Treasures’ 1 

Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted 

In  August  of  1945,  in  the  Monastery  of  Tanzenberg  (near  Klagenfurt)  in  Aus¬ 
trian  Carinthia  (Fig.  1),  Dr  Gottlieb  Ney  counted  out  6,954  valuable  early 
printed  books  from  Voronezh  that  British  occupation  authorities  had  found 
and  were  preparing  for  restitution  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  process  of  taking 
them  off  the  shelves,  Ney  prepared  a  list  of  70  titles  as  samples  of  ‘the  more 
interesting  books’  in  the  crates  he  was  packing.  He  reported  to  his  British 
captors,  ‘Books  from  Woronesch  [sic] — sorted  32  shelves  with  6954  books, 
the  most  valuable  ones  were  catalogued  . . .  and  packed  in  82  cases’.  The 
Voronezh  books  were  among  over  half  a  million  that  had  fallen  into  British 
control  at  the  end  of  the  war,  gathered  in  Tanzenberg  from  all  over  Europe 
for  the  Central  Library  of  the  Hohe  Schule  {Zentralbibliothek — ZB  or  ZBHS), 
Rosenberg’s  projected  postwar  university  for  Nazi  elite.  Ney  was  one  of  the 
several  captured  German  staff  who  had  been  running  the  high-level  Nazi  li¬ 
brary  outpost.  Ney  told  the  British  that  the  approximately  7,000  volumes  from 
Voronezh  had  been  shipped  to  Tanzenberg  from  Kiev,  having  first  been  evac¬ 
uated  to  Kursk  in  the  fall  of  1942,  by  the  infamous  Einsatzstab  Reichsleiter 
Rosenberg  (ERR),  a  key  Nazi  cultural  looting  agency  directed  by  Reichsleiter 
Alfred  Rosenberg  that  operated  during  the  war  throughout  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  including  occupied  Soviet  lands.2 

Ney  did  not  mention  to  the  British  that  he  had  headed  the  group  that  had 
plundered  the  books  from  Voronezh  on  special  assignment  to  the  ERR,  but 
then  he  was  not  ready  to  call  it  ‘plunder’.  Ney  explained  to  the  British  that  the 
books  were  ‘removed  for  safety  from  libraries  abandoned  by  their  owners  in 
German-occupied  territory’,  and  he  ‘professed  to  see  nothing  dishonourable 
or  lawless  in  this  procedure’.3  He  might  have  cited  in  his  own  defence  that 

1  Special  thanks  for  assistance  with  this  article  are  due  to  Nikolai  Nikandrov  (Moscow),  Peep 
Pillak  (Tallinn),  Irina  Tarsis  (Cambridge),  and  Svetlana  Iants  and  her  staff  in  Voronezh. 

2  Gottlieb  Ney,  ‘Report  for  the  Year  1945  (from  August  1st  to  31st  December  45)’,  Public 
Record  Office  ( hereafter  PRO),  FO  1020/2878.  See  ‘Dr  Ney’s  Report  on  Russian  books’  (11 
August  1945),  original  text  in  German  with  English  and  Russian  summaries,  PRO,  FO  1020/2793 
(copy  in  1020/2878).  Ney’s  more  detailed  reports  and  lists  from  August  1945  are  cited  in  note  4. 

3  British  MFA&A  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  Zentralbibliothek  der  Hohen  Schule  (NSDAP)’ 
(1. VIII.  1945),  p.  5,  a  copy  of  which  I  first  found  among  the  records  of  the  American  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Protection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monuments  in  War  Areas  (Roberts 
Commission),  U.S.  National  Archives-College  Park  (US  NACP),  RG  239/11;  several  copies  are 
available  among  British  Foreign  Office  files  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (PRO),  FO  1 020,  includ¬ 
ing  1020/2793,  doc.  2A. 
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Voronezh  was  already  in  the  front  line  of  battle  in  the  fail  of  1 942  and,  as  it 
turned  out,  many  of  the  books  the  ERR  did  not  evacuate  to  'safety’  were  in 
fact  destroyed  in  the  city  in  the  course  of  bitter  warfare. 

Ironically,  in  the  summer  of  1945,  as  a  British  prisoner  of  war,  Ney  was 
forced  to  prepare  the  books  he  had  plundered  and  sent  to  Germany  for  return 
to  their  prewar  countries  of  origin,  under  the  supervision  of  British  Monu¬ 
ments,  Fine  Arts  &  Archives  (MFA&A)  officers.  As  we  will  learn  below,  the 
82  crates  from  Voronezh  were  part  of  a  larger  consignment  of  557  crates  of 
books  looted  from  Soviet  lands  that  ended  the  war  in  Tanzenberg,  which 
the  British  turned  over  to  Soviet  officers  in  May  1946.  According  to  Ney’s 
lists,  the  first  1 5  Voronezh  crates  contained  mostly  early  Russian  publications, 
including  some  periodicals  and  important  multi-volume  sets;  the  remaining 
67  creates  contained  rare  Western  European  imprints  (including  Latin  and 
Greek),  some  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  many  from  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth.  Dr  Ney’s  original  handwritten  list  (and  a  typewritten  copy)  re¬ 
mains  among  British  Foreign  Office  files  in  the  Public  Record  Office  (National 
Archives)  at  Kew.4 

Surprisingly,  some  of  the  Voronezh  titles  Ney  listed  as  samples  for  British 
restitution  also  appear  in  print  in  2002  as  Russia’s  Lost  Book  Treasures  in  the 
first  section — ‘Voronezh  Region  [Oblast]’ — in  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture’s  initial  volume  on  library  losses  in  the  elegantly  published  series.  Sum¬ 
mary  Catalogue  of  the  Cultural  Valuables  Stolen  and  Lost  during  the  Second  World 
War  (Moscow,  2002).  This  publication  is  the  first  serious  attempt  since  the 
end  of  the  war  to  analyse  Russian  wartime  loses  and  reconstruct  an  accurate 
sample  list  of  valuable  books  still  missing,  with  professional  bibliographic  data 
verified  by  the  Russian  National  Library.  Still  ‘lost’  according  to  the  highly 
selective  list  in  the  Voronezh  section  are  155  books  from  the  Research  Library 
of  Voronezh  State  University.5  The  editors  single  out  Dr  Ney  in  connection 
with  the  plunder  from  Voronezh  in  the  fall  of  1942.  They  explain  their  list  is 

4  Ney’s  first  signed  list  covering  ‘Woronesch’  books  is  appended  to  his  report,  ‘Berichte  vom 
2.-4.  August  1945’  (crate  nos.  1-30;  3705  vols.).  Ney’s  original  title  in  German  mentions  only 
Voronezh  (Woronesch),  but  the  English-language  added  heading  on  Ney’s  manuscript  list  (re¬ 
peated  in  Russian  on  the  typed  copy  in  the  same  FO  file)  indicates  ‘Kiev’  as  well  as  Voronezh; 
since  library  stamps  are  not  indicated,  as  they  were  on  other  lists,  further  clarification  is  impossi¬ 
ble  at  this  point.  However,  most  of  the  books  from  libraries  in  Kiev,  including  some  from  other 
Ukrainian  collections,  appear  on  other  lists.  The  second  two-page  list  is  with  another  report  (in 
the  same  file):  ‘Beilage  1,  Woronesch-Univ.-Bibliothek’  (with  selections  from  crate  nos.  35-82), 
PRO,  FO  1020/2878  (copies  in  file  2793). 

5  Svodnyi  katalog  kul'turnykh  tsennostei,  pokhishchennykh  i  utrachennykh  v  period  Vtoroi  mirovoi 
voiny,  vol.  1 1 :  Utrachennye  knizhnye  tsennosti  /  English  edition:  Summary  Catalogue  of  the  Cultural 
Valuables  Stolen  and  Lost  during  the  Second  World  War,  vol.  1 1 :  Lost  Book  Treasures,  book  1  (Moscow, 
2002);  the  Voronezh  Oblast  section  is  on  pp.  25-51,  with  ‘Introduction’  by  Aleksandr  M.  Mazu- 
ritskii  (pp.  25-31).  The  English  and  Russian  editions  are  parallel  with  the  same  page  numbers;  I 
have  used  both  in  preparing  this  review. 
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compiled  using  wartime  German  reports  by  G.  Ney  now  held  among  the  ERR 
files  in  Kiev  and  other  prewar  Voronezh  inventories.6  In  fact,  most  of  the  155 
books  titles  given  were  those  Ney  himself  had  singled  out  as  examples  to  be 
shipped  to  ZBHS  (or  to  Tartu)  in  his  weekly  and  special  ERR  reports  in  Kiev 
and  Kursk  from  late  September  through  early  November  1942. 7 

Admittedly,  neither  the  Voronezh  librarians  nor  their  Russian  editors  had 
heard  about  Tanzenberg,  nor  did  they  know  about  Dr  Ney’s  later  August  1945 
sample  list  prepared  under  British  auspices.  Nor  indeed  were  they  even  aware 
of  the  British  restitution  of  Voronezh  books,  let  alone  Dr  Ney’s  close  involve¬ 
ment  with  it.  Had  they  known,  they  might  have  provided  some  explanation. 
As  it  is  now,  however,  perhaps  coincidently,  13  of  the  155  titles  listed  as  ‘lost’ 
in  the  2002  publication  correspond  to  items  on  Dr  Ney’s  Tanzenberg  1945 
short-title  list.  Furthermore,  images  of  title  pages  of  4  of  those  books  appear 
as  illustrations  in  the  2002  Russian  publication  (source  credits  for  the  images 
are  not  provided).8  Given  that  correspondence — and  the  presumption  that  all 
of  those  ‘lost’  Voronezh  books  received  by  Soviet  authorities  in  Tanzenberg 
were  returned  to  the  USSR — it  is  appropriate  to  comment  further  about  the 
fate  of  the  Voronezh  books  from  additional  sources  now  available.  As  we  shall 
learn  below,  an  additional  1 7  books  listed  as  ‘lost’  were  transferred  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  Tartu  in  1943,  where  at  least  10  of  them  have  been  identified  today, 
thus  already  calling  into  question  a  total  of  at  least  23  out  of  the  155  Voronezh 
titles  listed.  Some  of  the  Voronezh  books  the  ERR  transferred  to  other  desti¬ 
nations  also  came  home  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  war,  even  if  not  all  of 

6  Utrachennye  knizhnye  tsennosti  /  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  book  1,  p.  23;  the  reference  to 
Dr  Ney’s  reports  start  on  p.  25.  Regrettably,  the  Russian  editors  provide  only  abbreviated  archival 
references,  and  apparently  they  had  not  worked  with  all  the  original  German  documents.  The 
ERR  ‘Annotated  List’  also  cited  by  the  editors  (p.  31)  is  the  one  prepared  in  Kiev  (TsDAVO) 
by  specialists  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Culture,  a  copy  of  which  Nikolai  Nikandrov  kindly  gave 
me.  The  editors  also  reference  Voronezh  library  inventories  for  1934  and  1935,  which  I  have  not 
examined. 

7  Copies  (most  signed  by  Ney)  and  related  documents  are  preserved  in  the  ERR  files  in 
Kiev,  Tsentral'nyi  derzhavnyi  arkhiv  vyshchykh  orhaniv  vlady  i  upravlennia  Ukrainy  ( hereafter 
TsDAVO),  3676/1/11,  16,  20,  45,  136  and  144  (see  more  details  below).  Ney’s  year  end  re¬ 
port  (5  January  1943)  ‘Jahresbericht  fur  das  Jahr  1942’  (1  November  1941-31  December  1942), 
is  in  TsDAVO,  3676  (ERR)/1/136,  fols.  237-41.  A  few  other  reports  and  related  correspondence 
remain  in  Moscow,  Rossiiskii  gosudarstvennyi  voennyi  arkhiv  {hereafter  RGVA),  140 IK/ 1/6. 

8  Utrachennye  knizhnye  tsennosti  /  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  book  1:  ‘Book  Publications 
Lost  in  Several  Areas  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  Voronezh  Region’,  numbers  3*,  17*,  67, 
69,  71,  77*,  80*,  85,  and  87.  Title  pages  of  those  starred  appear  as  illustrations.  Ney’s  dates 
differ  for  several  serial  titles,  such  as  Drevniaia  Rossiiskaia  Vivliofxka  (1788 — cf.  Lost  Book ,  no. 
7),  Moskovskie  vedomosti  (1798 — cf.  Lost  Book ,  no.  10),  and  Vestnik  Evropy  (1803-1816 — cf.  Lost 
Book ,  no.  13),  and  while  Ney’s  1945  note  references  Karamzin’s  Istoriia  Gosudarstva  Rossiiskogo 
(1815-1819),  the  listing  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (no.  21)  lists  only  vol.  5  (1817)  as  missing.  The 
manuscript  no.  143  corresponds  in  part  to  Ney’s  Tanzenberg  1945  listing  ‘Russische  Handschrift 
(Ende  1 8  Jh.,  Freimaurer)’,  but  Voronezh  librarians  confirm  that  this  particular  one  is  still  missing 
(see  note  9). 
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them  were  returned  to  Voronezh.  Voronezh  accordingly  becomes  a  revealing 
case  study  of  problems  in  identifying  Russia’s  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  publication. 

To  be  sure,  all  of  the  155  books  listed  in  the  Voronezh  section  are  in  fact 
still  lost  from  Voronezh.  As  the  director  of  the  Voronezh  University  Library, 
Svetlana  Iants,  emphasised  to  me  several  times  in  an  advance  review  of  this 
article,  ‘they  are  lost  for  our  university,  for  our  library’.  But  should  they  all 
appear  as  Russia’s  Lost  Book  Treasures  in  a  series  intended  for  international  cir¬ 
culation  without  introductory  explanation  that  some  of  them  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  British  in  1946? — Even  if  not  to 
Voronezh? — Or  that  some  of  them  may  well  have  been  among  those  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Germans  to  Tartu  in  1943,  as  Ney  claimed  when  he  listed  them 
accordingly  in  his  quoted  reports? 

The  editors  based  their  introductions  on  recently  available,  unpublished 
German  sources  in  Kiev,  not  previously  utilised  in  Russia,  among  other  doc¬ 
uments.  But  those  ERR  sources  in  Kiev  are  poorly  arranged  and  described, 
which  may  explain  why  Russian  specialists  from  the  Ministry  of  Culture  did 
not  find  and  copy  all  of  the  relevant  ones.  Besides  those  ERR  files  are  not 
sufficient  in  and  of  themselves  and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  sources  held 
elsewhere.  Thus  despite  their  best  efforts,  the  editors  in  the  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  Russian  National  Library  did  not  have  sufficient  documentation 
to  describe  accurately  wartime  and  postwar  book  displacements.  Because  so 
many  sources  remain  classified  in  Russia,  there  has  hitherto  been  little  prior 
analysis  of  the  subject,  and  the  editors  were  not  adequately  aware  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  destinations  of  wartime  plunder,  and  especially  of  Western  Allied 
restitution.  We  can  hope  that  the  following  analysis  of  wartime  and  postwar 
migration  of  Voronezh  books  will  call  international  attention  to  the  issues, 
promote  further  research  in  Russia,  and  help  avoid  similar  problems  in  later 
volumes  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture  series. 

Since  my  discovery  of  the  first  questionable  listings  in  the  2002  publication 
in  the  summer  of  2003,  I  sent  to  librarians  in  Voronezh  University  a  tran¬ 
scribed  copy  of  Ney’s  1945  Tanzenberg  list  of  70  titles  to  compare  against 
their  catalogues  so  as  to  determine  if  any  of  the  books  from  Tanzenberg  had 
been  returned.  As  of  March  2004,  Voronezh  librarians  have  identified  7  of  the 
titles  (3  in  Russian,  including  1  manuscript,  and  4  in  Western  languages)  as 
now  held  by  their  library,  suggesting  that  at  least  some  Voronezh  books  came 
home  from  Austria.  The  librarians  explain,  however,  that  they  cannot  be  sure 
they  now  have  the  same  copies  that  had  been  plundered,  because  some  of  the 
7  books  found  bear  no  library  markings  or  other  attributes  of  ownership.9  But 

9  After  finding  Ney’s  list  in  the  PRO  and  noticing  problems  with  the  Ministry  of  Culture 
listings,  I  had  a  copy  of  the  list  transcribed,  and  sent  it  to  the  Voronezh  library  director,  Svetlana 
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indeed,  if  some  of  the  Voronezh  books  bore  no  prewar  stamps  (or  if  they  had 
been  erased  along  the  way),  it  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  identify  those  still 
‘lost’  today,  a  factor  that  perhaps  also  deserves  explanation. 

How  did  it  happen  that  7,000  books  from  Voronezh  ended  the  war  in  Aus¬ 
trian  Carinthia  in  the  Castle/Monastery  of  Tanzenberg?  They  were  one  of  the 
prize  components  Dr  Ney  had  selected  for  the  Central  Library  (ZBHS),  which 
was  the  designated  recipient  for  many  of  the  most  valuable  ERR  plundered 
books.  First  established  in  Berlin  (Berlin  W8,  Behrenstr.  49)  under  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  NSDAP  auspices  early  in  1939,  the  library  was  destined  to  be  the 
central  reference  facility  for  the  prestigious  Hohe  Schule,  which  was  planned 
for  eventual  construction  on  the  Chiemsee  (Bavaria),  as  a  super  university 
for  the  Nazi  elite.  Directed  by  Dr  Walther  Grothe,  who  had  earlier  worked 
for  the  Rothschild  Library  in  Frankfurt,  and  then  directed  the  Landesbib- 
liothek  Kassel,  the  library  moved  to  the  Austrian  Carinthia  in  August  1942. 
First  housed  in  the  Grand  Hotel  Annenheim  (near  St  Andra  bei  Villach),  in 
September  1 943,  the  ZBHS  signed  a  lease  for  the  neighboring  former  Bene¬ 
dictine  Monastery  (earlier  Schloss)  of  Tanzenberg  (12  km  from  Klagenfurt), 
where  the  ZBHS  had  already  been  storing  books.  Thereafter,  Tanzenberg  be¬ 
came  the  ZBHS  central  facility.10 

The  main  ZBHS  specialist  in  Tanzenberg  for  books  from  Soviet  lands,  Dr 
Gottlieb  Peeter  Ney,  was  born  in  Reval  (Tallinn)  in  1881.  After  studying  his¬ 
tory  and  classical  languages  at  Derpt  ( later  Russian  Iurev,  German  Dorpat, 
Estonian  Tartu)  University,  Ney  taught  in  St  Petersburg  (1903-1913)  and 
Archangel  (1913-1919).  An  experienced  librarian,  he  directed  the  Estonian 
State  Archives  and  Library  (1936-1941),  but  then  resigned  after  Soviet  an¬ 
nexation  of  Estonia,  ‘because  he  disliked  the  Russian  regime  and  because 
his  house  was  expropriated’.  Resettled  in  Germany  under  the  Nachumsied- 


Iants  in  August  2003.  In  a  letter  of  19  March  2004,  Voronezh  librarians  kindly  sent  me  a  full 
list  of  the  seven  titles  they  found  in  their  library.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
books  myself.  Ney  listed  the  manuscript  in  Tanzenberg  as  ‘Russische  Handschrift  (Ende  18  Jh., 
Freimaurer)’:  ‘O  zabluzhdeniiakh  i  istinne  ili  obrashchenie  chelovekov  ko  vseobshchemu  nachalu 
nauki’.  Librarians  confirm  it  is  now  back  in  Voronezh;  initially  in  the  19th-century  collection  of 
Evfimii  Bolkhovitinov,  it  doubtlessly  came  via  the  library  of  Voronezh  Ecclesiastical  Seminary. 

10  The  lengthy  initial  British  MFA&A  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  Zentralbibliothek’  (1  .VIII.  1 945) 
provides  an  excellent  survey  of  the  development,  holdings,  and  operations  of  the  library  and  its 
staff.  See  also  ‘Progress  Report  on  Zentralbibliothek  der  Hohen  Schule’  (25.VIII.1945),  p.  2, 
PRO,  FO  1020/2878;  the  lengthy  ZBHS  annual  report  for  1943  (with  numerous  appendices) 
preserved  in  the  Bundesarchiv-Berlin-Lichterfelde  (BAB),  NS  8/267;  and  the  historical  report 
on  the  library  of  the  Hohe  Schule  by  Cruse,  ‘Ubersicht  fiber  die  Buchenteilung  des  ERR  ffir  die 
Zentralbibliothek  der  Hohen  Schule’  (1.1.1944),  Centre  de  Documentation  Juive  Contemporaine 
(CDJC),  CXLV-159,  and  Rosenberg  to  Schwarz  (18.1.1944),  CDJC,  CXLII-199.  Regarding 
ZBHS,  see  also  Evelyn  Adunka,  Der  Raub  der  Bucher.  Pliinderung  in  der  NS-Zeit  und  Restitution 
nach  1945  (Vienna,  Czernin  Verlag,  2002,  Bibliothek  des  Raubes,  Band  IX),  esp.  pp.  15-70,  and 
Gabriela  Stieber,  ‘Die  Bibliothek  der  “Hohen  Schule  des  Nationalsozialismus’  in  Tanzenberg’, 
in:  Carinthia  1995,  pp.  343-62. 
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lung  programme  he  was  already  in  Berlin  by  June  1941;  he  was  naturalised, 
but  never  joined  the  Nazi  Party.  In  applying  to  the  Rosenberg  organisation,  he 
considered  a  library  post  as  ‘quiet  academic  work  that  would  give  him  a  liv¬ 
ing’.  When  he  was  assigned  to  ZBHS  (1  September  1941)  the  library  was  still 
in  Berlin,  and  with  his  fluent  knowledge  of  Russian,  Ney  was  put  ‘in  charge 
of  the  subject  catalogue  and  Slavonica’.11  Simultaneously,  starting  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1941,  Ney  was  also  assigned  to  a  special  ERR  commando  unit  sent  to 
occupied  Soviet  lands  to  supply  books  for  ZBHS — Sonderstab  Bibliothek  der 
Hohen  Schule. 

The  Central  Library  received  choice  plundered  collections  from  many 
countries,  most  transferred  by  the  ERR,  augmented  by  a  few  ‘purchased’ 
from  select  sources.  ZBHS  director  Grothe  had  headed  a  Special  Commando 
for  the  ZBHS,  Sonderstab  Hohe  Schule,  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
and  he  returned  with  parts  of  the  impressive  libraries  of  several  members  of 
the  Rothschild  family,  important  Jewish  institutional  libraries,  such  as  the  Al¬ 
liance  Israelite  Universelle,  and  many  other  private  collections,  including  such 
personal  libraries  as  those  of  Leon  Blum.  From  Amsterdam  came  thousands 
of  volumes  from  the  International  Institute  of  Social  History;  from  Brussels, 
books  belonging  to  a  number  of  Jewish  libraries  and  socialist  politicians.12 
Most  of  the  libraries  plundered  by  the  ERR  were  not  kept  intact,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  parts  of  those  libraries  in  other  ERR  destinations.  The 
British  MFA&A  officer  in  charge,  Major  Julius  Hayward  organised  an  exhibit 
of  some  of  the  rare  treasures  in  the  provincial  capital  of  Klagenfurt  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1945,  which  he  described  in  print.13  Grote  later  published  a  catalogue  of 
some  of  the  incunabula,  in  what  he  misleading  described  as  the  ‘Tanzenberg 
Interim  Collection’  (Tanzenberg  Interim  Sammlung).14  Books  from  Soviet 

1 1  The  British  compiled  brief  biographic  data  for  Ney  in  the  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  ZBHS’,  p. 
15,  concluding,  ‘Ney  is  either  an  innocent  or  a  bluffer,  probably  the  former’,  but  they  determined 
he  had  not  been  a  Party  member.  See  also  the  British  ‘Interrogation  of  Dr  G.  Ney’,  PRO,  FO 
1020/2795,  and  ‘Statement  by  Dr  Ney’,  PRO,  FO  1020/2878.  Surviving  German  wartime  reports 
among  Rosenberg  chancellery  files  include  Dr  Heil’s  memorandum  about  Ney’s  assignment  to 
ZBHS  and  related  correspondence  (27  June  and  2  July  1941)  in  BAB,  NS  8/265. 

After  release  by  the  British,  Ney  was  resettled  in  Germany,  but  then  emigrated  to  Sweden, 
where  he  worked  as  in  the  Provincial  Archives  in  Lund.  He  died  in  Stierstadt,  Germany,  12 
November  1973.  I  am  grateful  to  Peep  Pillak  of  the  Estonian  State  Archives  for  information 
about  Ney’s  postwar  activities. 

12  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  ZBHS’,  pp.  3-4,  7-9;  ‘Progress  Report  on  Zentralbibliothek  der 
Hohen  Schule,  Tanzenberg  (to  25  Aug.  45)’,  FO  1020/2793. 

13  Hayward’s  short  article  about  the  Tanzenberg  library  described  some  of  the  interesting  bind¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  J.  F.  Hayward,  ‘The  Exhibition  of  Rare  Books  from  the  Library 
at  Tanzenberg/  Apollo:  The  Magazine  of  the  Arts  for  Connoisseurs  and  Collectors ,  43  (March,  1946), 
pp.  53-57,  70. 

14  Walter  Grothe,  Wiegendrucke  in  der  Zeitenwende.  Versuch  der  geistes-  und  bildungsgeschichtlichen 
Einordnung  von  Inkunabeln  einer  Interim-Sammlung  (Klagenfurt,  Verlag  Fedr.  Kleinmayr,  1950). 
Most  of  the  incunabula  covered  were  from  the  Hans  (Jean)  Fiirstenberg  collection  (acquired 
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Fig.  2.  Dr  Gottlieb  Peeter  Ney  as  director  of  the  Estonian  State  Archives. 
Image  courtesy  of  Estonian  State  Archives. 
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lands  were  not  included  in  the  exhibit,  because  by  that  time  they  had  been 
crated  for  return. 

The  books  from  Voronezh,  distinguished  in  their  own  right  in  their  Tanzen- 
berg  hideaway,  had  even  more  distinguished  company  from  Soviet  sources. 
The  British  also  found  in  Tanzenberg  an  estimated  35,000  books  plundered 
from  former  Russian  imperial  palaces  in  suburban  Leningrad.  Those  books 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  ERR  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin 
and  shipped  to  Tanzenberg  in  1942-1943.  They  comprised  397  crates  from 
the  former  Russian  imperial  palaces  marked  ‘ZAB’ — identified  in  German 
as  ‘Zarenbibliothek-Qatshina’ — although  books  from  Pavlovsk  and  Tsarskoe 
Selo  (and  some  from  Novgorod)  were  included  together  with  those  from 
Gatchina.15  They  were  joined  in  Tanzenberg  by  books  the  Kiinsberg  Com¬ 
mandos  had  plundered  from  important  Kiev  libraries,  some  of  which  confus¬ 
ingly  were  assigned  the  same  ‘ZAB’  code.  Reportedly  the  Voronezh  collection 
sent  by  Ney  and  found  in  Tanzenberg — marked  ‘VO’ — arrived  with  an  ERR 
shipment  from  Kiev  via  Berlin  in  late  1942. 16  Or  possibly  more  came  with 
another  consignment  from  the  ERR  in  Kiev  received  in  March  1943  (125 
crates).17 

Since  Ney  had  simultaneously  been  in  charge  of  the  Russian  palace  books 
in  ZBHS,  in  preparation  for  the  British  restitution,  he  also  prepared  a  sam¬ 
ple  list  of  42  books  with  imperial  association  in  Tanzenberg  (although  a  few 
of  the  ownership  markings  he  indicated  were  from  Kiev  and  Novgorod),  but, 
unlike  the  Voronezh  books  that  had  been  processed  and  shelved,  the  British 
found  many  of  the  ZAB  crates  had  not  even  been  opened  after  arrival.  Since 
Ney’s  British  list  was  discovered,  librarians  in  Tsarskoe  Selo,  Gatchina,  and 


in  Paris  from  a  Jewish  banker  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  Berlin),  some  of  which  Grothe 
listed  in  his  weekly  reports  for  the  British  (starting  17.VIII-1.IX.1945),  and  ‘Inkunaabeln  der 
Fiirsbenberg-Bibliothek’,  in  PRO,  FO  1020/2878,  and  another  short  report  in  FO  1020/2793. 

15  See  more  details  in  Grimsted,  ‘Ot  Iantarnoi  komnaty  k  knigam  iz  russkogo  imperatorskogo 
dvortsa.  Identifikatsiia  i  rekonstruktsiia  peremeshchennykh  kurturnykh  tsennostei’  /  ‘Von  Bern- 
steinzimmer  zu  den  Biichern  der  Russischen  Zarenpalaste:  Identifikation  und  Rekonstruktion  ver- 
brachter  Kulturschatze’,  published  in  Russian  and  German  with  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
‘Cultural  Cooperation  in  Europe:  Issues  of  Preservation  and  Protection  of  Cultural  Valuables’,  13 
May  2003  (Moscow  /  Berlin,  2004).  A  more  detailed  English-language  version  is  in  preparation. 
Regarding  the  shipments  to  Tanzenberg,  see  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  ZBHS’  and  ‘Progress  Report 
on  ZBHS’,  PRO,  FO  1020/2793. 

16  ‘Progress  Report  on  ZBHS’  (1. VIII.  1945),  p.  2,  PRO,  FO  1020/2878. 

17  ‘Preliminary  Report  on  the  ZBHS’,  p.  9.  That  British  report  (based  on  ZBHS  documents 
found  in  Tanzenberg  and  interrogations  of  the  captured  German  staff)  lists  a  consignment  of 
125  crates  received  from  ERR  Kiev,  17  March  1943  (p.  20),  which  is  confirmed  by  the  German 
ZBHS  report  for  1943  (note  10);  no  other  receipts  from  Kiev  are  recorded,  although  the  books 
plundered  from  Kiev  by  the  Kiinsberg  Commandos  from  the  German  Foreign  Office  arrived  via 
Berlin  as  part  of  one  of  the  ZAB  consignments.  Regarding  the  library  plunder  from  Kiev  and 
British  restitution,  see  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War  and  Empire:  the  Archival  Heritage  of  Ukraine , 
World  War  II,  and  the  International  Politics  of  Restitution  (Cambridge,  MA,  2001),  chapters  5  and  6. 
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Pavlovsk  have  helped  me  compare  the  sample  listings  with  current  catalogues 
in  those  three  palace-museums:  we  found  that  many  of  the  displaced  impe¬ 
rial  palace  books  listed  by  Dr  Ney  had  indeed  come  home  from  Tanzenberg. 
Those  books  returned  bear  no  German  stamps,  but  they  do  bear  earlier  mark¬ 
ings  from  the  palaces — pre-revolutionary  markings  as  well  as  those  from  the 
Soviet  palace-museum  inventories  prepared  in  the  late  1930s.  We  can  accord¬ 
ingly  be  reassured  that  at  least  some  of  the  books  the  British  restituted  in 
Tanzenberg  did  come  home  to  Russia.  Yet,  according  to  the  recent  Russian 
publication,  fourteen  of  the  titles  Dr  Ney  listed  from  Voronezh  in  1945  are 
still  ‘missing  in  action’.  In  trying  to  find  them,  we  first  need  to  trace  their 
wartime  migration  and  the  route  of  the  British  restitution  consignments. 

While  the  ZBHS  was  getting  settled  in  Annenheim  after  its  move  from 
Berlin  in  1 942,  Ney  was  selecting  books  to  be  sent  there  from  libraries  in  oc¬ 
cupied  Soviet  lands  that  by  then  were  administered  under  the  Reich  Ministry 
of  Occupied  Eastern  Territories  (RMbO),  also  headed  by  Reichsleiter  Alfred 
Rosenberg.  In  a  message  to  Kiev  with  one  of  Ney’s  reports,  the  ERR  Berlin 
office  stressed  that  ‘work  for  the  Library  of  the  Hohe  Schule  is  a  central  task  of 
the  Einsatzstab’.18  In  his  report  for  the  year  1942,  Ney  reviewed  his  fourteen 
months  work  with  the  ERR  Sonderstab  ZBHS,  which  he  then  headed.19  First 
attached  for  eight  months  to  the  ERR  Ostland  [Baltic  and  Belarus]  Main  Task 
Force  (Hauptarbeitsgruppe — HAG  Ostland),  he  advised  the  ERR  on  library 
classification  and  selected  books  to  be  removed  from  the  Baltic  capitals  and 
Minsk.20 

Ney  spent  the  next  six  months  (through  the  end  of  1942)  attached  to 
the  Ukrainian  Main  Task  Force  (HAG  Ukraine),  based  in  Kiev.  From  there 
he  made  trips  to  Kursk  and  Kharkiv.  Ney’s  key  exploit  on  behalf  of  the 
Hohe  Schule  was  the  selection  of  rare  books  for  Tanzenberg  and  Tartu 
from  Voronezh,  where  there  were  many  early  imprints  from  important  pre¬ 
revolutionary  local  collections,  as  well  as  many  books  that  had  been  transferred 
there  from  Tartu  University  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.21  During  the 

18  Lommatzsch  to  HAG  Ukraine  (21.IX.1942),  RGVA,  1401K/1/6,  fol.  13. 

19  Ney,  ‘Jahresbericht  fur  das  Jahr  1942’  (note  7)  (5.1.1943),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/136,  fols.  237- 
41. 

20  Regarding  Ney’s  Baltic  operations  see  Walther  Grothe,  ‘Ergebnis  des  Informatiionsreise  zur 
HAG  Ostland  des  ERR  (vom  27.1-12.2.1942)  (23.11.1942),  BAB,  NS  8/260,  fols.  6-10.  Some  of 
Ney’s  reports  from  the  Baltic  are  also  available  among  the  ERR  files  in  Kiev,  especially  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/136.  Ney’s  appointment  as  ‘Leiter’  of  the  Sonderkommando  is  mentioned  with  his  report 
on  his  visit  to  Dorpat  (Tartu),  BAB,  NS  8/260,  fols.  6-25,  especially  17-23.  See  his  instructions 
(Berlin,  12.III.1942)  in  TsDAVO,  3676/1/136,  fols.  433-44. 

21  Regarding  the  Voronezh  local  collections,  see  V.  M.  Abakumov  and  G.  S.  Lantsuzskaia, 
‘Rol'  obshchestvennykh  i  chastnykh  sobranii  v  formirovanii  fondov  biblioteki  Voronezhskogo  go- 
sudarstvennogo  universiteta  v  1920-30  gg.,  in  Suet  by  bibliotek  dorevoliutsionnoi  Rossii:  20-30-e  gg. 
XX  v.  Konferentsiia,  1-3  oktiabria  1996  goda:  Tszisy  soobshchenii  (St  Petersburg,  1996),  pp.  60-61; 
and  S.  V.  Iants,  ‘Stranitsy  istorii  bibliotek  Tartuskogo  i  Voronezhskogo  universitetov’,  ibid.,  pp. 
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fall  of  1 942  when  Ney  was  directing  the  Voronezh  operation  for  the  ERR,  he 
reported  regularly  to  his  German  colleagues.  Many  of  his  signed  reports  pre¬ 
served  in  Kiev  list  sample  titles  of  the  rare  books  removed  and  indicate  where 
they  were  to  be  sent.22  Even  though  after  the  war  Ney  denied  being  responsible 
for  plunder,  his  wartime  reports  remaining  with  the  ERR  files  now  in  Berlin, 
Moscow,  and  Kiev  (found  in  Germany  after  the  war),  all  tell  otherwise. 

Ney  first  set  off  from  Kiev  on  25  September  1942  with  orders  to  survey 
and  ‘establish  safeguards  for  all  libraries,  museums,  and  related  cultural  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Kursk  and  Voronezh’.  However,  because  of  the  war  situation, 
Ney  never  reached  Voronezh.23  His  mission  comprised  his  own  Special  ZBHS 
Commando  unit  together  with  representatives  from  HAG  Ukraine  and  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Commando  unit  for  Kursk,  headed  by  Bruno  Skolaude,  and  later  Kurt 
Dettman,  attached  to  German  military  units  in  the  area.  By  the  time  Ney  ar¬ 
rived  in  Kursk,  other  military  units  had  already  surveyed  both  the  University 
Library  and  the  Municipal  Library  in  Voronezh  and,  given  the  heavy  fighting 
in  the  city  (still  only  partially  occupied  by  the  Germans),  had  arranged  the 
transport  of  approximately  700,000  volumes  in  eleven  railway  freight  wagons 
from  Voronezh  to  Kursk,  and  more  were  expected.  According  to  German  fig¬ 
ures,  that  would  have  meant  that  almost  ninety  percent  of  the  library’s  800,000 
volumes  (by  1940)  were  removed  from  Voronezh  University.  Ney  notes  that 


64-65.  See  additional  articles  by  Svetlana  Iants  with  coverage  of  the  Tartu  component  below. 

22  Ney  summarises  his  trip  in  ‘Jahresbericht  fur  das  Jahr  1942’  (5.1.1943),  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/136,  fols.  237-41.  See  Ney’s  signed  reports  of  5.VIII.1942  and  21. IX.  1942  in  a  file  of 
documents  from  the  Sonderstab  HS  among  the  ERR  files  in  RGVA,  140 IK/ 1/6,  fols.  14  and 
15.  Ney’s  contiguous  signed  weekly  reports  and  some  special  reports  from  September-November 
1942,  together  with  correspondence  about  the  ERR  library  operations  in  Kiev  and  Voronezh,  are 
among  the  ERR  files  in  Kiev,  TsDAVO,  3676/1;  most  of  Ney’s  Voronezh-related  reports  are  found 
in  files  1 1  and  16;  but  related  documents  remain  in  files  20,  45,  136,  and  144,  a  few  of  which  are 
mentioned  (but  not  precisely  identified)  in  the  Voronezh  section  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5), 
book  1,  pp.  25-27.  I  am  grateful  to  Nikolai  I.  Nikandrov  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture  in  Moscow, 
who  kindly  gave  me  a  copy  of  an  annotated  digest  his  staff  had  prepared  from  some  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  ERR  files  in  Kiev  (TsDAVO),  along  with  copies  of  some  of  Ney’s  Voronezh  reports;  I  had 
earlier  seen  most  of  them  in  TsDAVO  myself,  have  extensive  notes,  and  had  acquired  some  other 
copies  myself.  More  research  and  verification  is  needed  in  the  Kiev  ERR  files  in  connection  with 
the  Voronezh  books.  A  forthcoming  reference  aid  edited  by  Liubov'  Dubrovina  et  al.  may  help 
locate  more  reports — Biblioteky  Kyieva  pid  chas  natsists’ko'i  okupatsii  (1941-1943) .  Doslidzhennia. 
Pokazhchyk.  Dokumenty:  Za  arkhivnymy  dokumentamy  Operatyvnoho  shtaba  okupovanykh  skhidnykh 
oblastei,  Reikhskomisara  Ukrainy,  Ky'ivs  ko'i  mis  ko'i  upravy  (Kiev  2004). 

23  Anton  to  ERR  (Kiev,  24. IX.  1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fol.  27.  Available  sources  suggest 
Ney  did  not  reach  Voronezh,  or  had  visited  earlier  that  year.  In  a  later  undated  two-page  report 
of  his  1942  mission  (in  Estonian),  ‘On  the  return  of  books  to  Tartu  University  from  Voronezh  in 
1942’,  he  explains  (with  slight  variance  of  dates  from  his  signed  reports  to  the  ERR  in  Kiev)  that, 
although  he  was  supposed  to  go  to  Voronezh,  he  remained  in  Kursk.  Professor  Peschke  (Breslau 
University)  there  explained  to  him  that  Voronezh  was  under  heavy  artillery  fire,  but  that  the 
military  had  already  evacuated  ‘the  most  valuable  materials  from  Voronezh  libraries’  and  9  more 
wagons  were  expected.  Peep  Pillak  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  original  from  the  Tartu  University 
Archive,  fond  4/2/107,  and  Svetlana  Iants  sent  me  a  Russian  translation  from  Voronezh. 
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the  ‘Bolshevik  propaganda  publications  and  belles-lettres  were  left  behind’.24 

All  of  the  books,  along  with  some  added  from  Kursk  libraries  and  museums, 
were  collected  in  a  school  on  one  of  the  main  streets  (Hauptstrafie  52).  The 
building  organised  as  a  sorting  centre  was  already  without  windows,  hardly  fa¬ 
cilitating  work  during  an  unusual  cold  spell  in  October  1 942,  which,  together 
with  the  approaching  war  front,  made  it  impossible  to  continue  work  in  Kursk. 
Although  done  in  haste,  the  book  selection  for  evacuation  was  nonetheless  sys¬ 
tematic,  as  Ney  refers  to  his  desiderata  lists  in  several  reports.  On  the  basis  of 
Ney’s  lists  and  instructions  a  military-economic  commando  unit  under  Sko- 
laude  would  be  selecting  books  from  those  collected  in  Kursk,  and  then  a  pro¬ 
paganda  unit  would  make  the  final  choice.25  According  to  Ney’s  reports,  given 
local  problems,  only  about  ten  percent  of  the  Voronezh  books  were  sorted  and 
transferred  beyond  Kursk.26 

In  addition  to  obtaining  books  for  ZBHS,  Ney  had  a  second  major  agenda 
for  his  1 942  mission,  namely  to  locate  books  held  before  World  War  I  in  Derpt 
(Iurev)  University,  his  alma  mater,  that  had  remained  in  Voronezh  in  the 
1930s.  The  Germans  intended  to  return  these  books  to  Tartu  in  a  political 
gesture  to  woo  favor  in  Estonia,  which  may  also  have  given  Ney  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  incentive  for  his  mission.  How  did  it  happen  there  were  so  many  Derpt 
University  books  in  Voronezh?  Many  treasures  from  Iurev  University  had  been 
evacuated  during  the  World  War  I  to  several  Russian  cities  (Perm  and  Nizh- 
nii  Novgorod,  among  others),  while  Voronezh  was  also  considered  a  potential 
evacuation  point.  The  close  Voronezh  ties  with  Tartu  University,  however, 
date  from  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  German  invasion  of  the  Baltic  in  1918. 
Subsequently  with  Estonian  independence  and  adoption  of  Estonian-language 
instruction  in  what  had  been  a  ‘Russian’  imperial-sponsored  university,  many 
professors  of  Russian  background  moved  to  Voronezh  and  played  a  major  role 
in  founding  a  new  university  there  (opened  in  1918).  For  example,  former 
professor  of  history  in  Derpt/Iurev,  Byzantinist  Vasilii  Regel,  became  the  first 
rector  of  Voronezh  University.  In  addition  to  property  taken  with  them  in  spe¬ 
cial  trains,  after  they  had  settled  in  Voronezh,  many  of  the  Tartu  collections 

24  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fur  die  Woche  vom  27.9.  bis  zum  3. 10.42,  zugleich  Sonderbericht  fiber 
die  Dienstfahrt  nach  Kursk- Woronesch’  (Kiev,  3. X.  1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fols.  63-64  (an¬ 
other  copy  in  3676/1/16,  fols.  63-67).  According  to  Ney’s  later  report,  Bruno  Skolaude  contracted 
malaria,  was  hospitalised,  and  died  in  Kursk;  he  was  replaced  by  Kurt  Dettman,  ‘Arbeitsbericht 
fur  die  Woche  vom  19.  bis  zum  24.10.42  (III  Woche  in  Kursk)’  (Kiev,  25. X. 1942),  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/11,  fols.  41-42.  See  also  the  reports  of  Dettman  (Kiev,  29-31.X.1942,  and  5. XI. 1942), 
TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fols.  30-40v  and  59-62).  Several  other  specialists  had  been  called  in,  but 
were  not  adequately  identified  in  the  sources  available. 

25  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht’  (Kiev,  3. X. 1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fols.  63-65;  cf.  Lost  Book  Trea¬ 
sures  (note  5),  pp.  25-26. 

26  Many  of  the  details  about  the  evacuation  of  Voronezh  books  to  Kursk  are  repeated  in  ‘Dr 
Ney’s  “Report  on  Russian  Books”  (6-1 1  .VIII.  1945)’  (note  2),  which  he  prepared  for  the  British, 
and  in  his  interrogations  by  the  British  found  in  PRO,  FO  1020  (see  note  11). 
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that  had  been  evacuated  to  other  cities  in  Russia  earlier  were  transferred  to 
Voronezh.  Of  special  note,  from  Perm  came  48  freight  wagons  of  Tartu  prop¬ 
erty,  including  2,312  crates  of  books  from  the  University  Library  and  65  crates 
from  the  Art  Museum.  Included  in  the  evacuation  was  the  important  Karl 
Morgenstern  collection  of  ancient  European  art  and  archeological  treasures 
that  had  been  developed  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  after  Russian  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  I  re-established  Derpt  University  in  1803  (initially  founded 
under  Swedish  rule  in  1632). 27 

Although  Estonia  claimed  the  Tartu  University  property  under  specific 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Tartu  between  the  new  Bolshevik  government  and  the 
independent  Republic  of  Estonia  (2  February  1920),  not  all  of  the  treasures 
were  returned.  Soviet  cultural  leaders,  anxious  to  assist  the  newly  founded 
university  in  Voronezh,  with  the  intervention  of  Lenin  and  Lunacharskii,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  compromise  with  the  purchase  for  Voronezh  of  a  specified  part  of  the 
rare  books  and  manuscripts,  especially  the  Russian  holdings.  Both  Voronezh 
library  director  Svetlana  Iants  and  Estonian  archivist  and  cultural  heritage 
specialist  Peep  Pillak  describe  the  transaction  and  cite  the  figure  of  15,165 
gold  rubles  Tartu  received  in  ‘compensation’  for  ‘304  Russian  autographs,  34 
Russian-language  manuscripts,  2  Pushkin  death  masks,  books,  laboratory  in¬ 
stallations,  etc.’,  in  connection  with  the  purchase  agreement  (19  November/7 
December  19 18). 28  Dispute  and  misunderstanding  remain  about  the  terms  of 
the  settlement,  however,  and  especially  about  the  extent  to  which  the  remain¬ 
ing  collections  evacuated  from  Tartu  were  returned,  as  shown  most  recently 
in  alternate  claims  during  a  conference  on  restitution  issues  for  the  Morgen¬ 
stern  Collection  held  in  Tartu  in  2000  (although  the  conference  did  not  focus 
on  books).  Mikhail  Karpachev,  currently  a  professor  in  Voronezh,  cites  the 
figure  of  ‘27  wagons  with  1,800  crates  for  the  Main  Library’  returned  after 


27  See  Svetlana  Iants,  ‘Stranitsy  istorii  bibliotek  Voronezhskogo  i  Tartuskogo  universitetov’,  in 
Nauchnaia  biblioteka  VGU:  proshloe  i  nastoiashchee,  ed.  S.  V.  Iants  (Voronezh,  1988;  available  in  a 
PDF  file  in  the  library  catalogue  on  the  internet),  pp.  3-9.  See  also  Iants,  ‘Iz  Tartu  v  Voronezh 
i  obratno’,  Biblioteka ,  1997,  no.  10,  p.  79-81.  Well-documented  details  and  reference  to  many 
previous  publications  and  sources  are  presented  by  Helmut  Piirimae,  ‘The  Removal  of  Property 
from  Tartu  University  to  Voronezh — Robbery  or  Evacuation?’,  in  International  Restitution  Confer¬ 
ence,  Estonian-Russian  co-operation  in  museology:  The  history  and  the  disposition  of  an  art  collection 
established  by  Professor  Morgenstern  at  Tartu  University  in  1803,  15  and  16  September  2000,  Tartu,  Es¬ 
tonia,  [compiled,  translated  and  edited  by  Anu  Laansalu]  (Tartu,  Tartu  University  Press,  2001), 
pp.  108-23;  and  also  the  article  by  Mikhail  Karpachev,  ‘The  Evacuation  of  the  Yuryev  University 
and  the  Foundation  of  the  Voronezh  University’,  pp.  1 24-29,  among  other  reports  in  that  collec¬ 
tion.  See  also  Peep  Pillak,  ‘To  and  from  Voronezh’,  Global  Estonian,  Summer  1999,  pp.  64-69. 

28  Ibid.  Pillak,  ‘To  and  from  Voronezh’  (p.  69)  includes  an  unspecified  number  of  ‘books’  as 
part  of  the  purchase.  The  Voronezh  introduction  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5)  cites  a  report  on 
the  purchase  of  Tartu  books  for  Voronezh,  the  original  of  which  remains  in  Tartu,  but  Voronezh 
librarians  have  a  copy,  with  an  appended  list  of  some  of  the  books.  According  to  Pillak,  there  was 
no  mention  of  Western  art  books  being  covered  by  the  purchase. 
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the  1920  treaty.29  Tartu  history  professor  Helmut  Piirimae  affirms  that  con¬ 
siderable  Tartu  property  was  not  returned  and  ‘Estonia  never  received  full 
payment  for  the  books,  manuscripts  and  albums,  which  the  Russians  had  re¬ 
quested  and  retained’.30  Numerous  sources,  including  interwar  Estonian  pub¬ 
lications,  affirm  that  Tartu  was  ‘pleased  and  gratified  by  the  return  home  of 
its  extensive  well-acclaimed  library’.31  However,  no  indication  has  been  found 
that  the  valuable  collection  of  Western  art  books  evacuated  from  Tartu  to¬ 
gether  with  the  museum  art  and  archeological  collection  came  home  or  were 
involved  in  the  purchase  transaction.  According  to  Pillak  and  Piirimae,  none 
of  the  approximately  2,000  art  books  (most  of  them  in  Western  languages) 
from  the  University  Museum  were  sold,  because  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
negotiations,  they  had  apparently  been  hidden  from  the  Estonian  delegation 
and  their  sale  was  not  discussed.32 

While  directing  the  Estonian  National  Archives  and  National  Library  before 
the  war,  Ney  had  personally  been  involved  in  negotiations  between  the  USSR 
and  Estonia  for  the  return  of  the  Tartu-claimed  art  treasures  in  Voronezh. 
He  actually  signed  the  formal  Estonian  letter  of  petition  (April  1937)  ad¬ 
dressed  through  the  Estonian  Diplomatic  Mission  to  the  Peoples’  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Moscow,  verifying  the  existence  of  a  collection 
of  ancient  art  from  pre-revolutionary  Iurev  University  together  with  ‘up  to 
2,000  volumes  pertaining  to  ancient  art’  in  the  Voronezh  Art  Museum.  Es¬ 
tonia  was  making  a  formal  claim  for  the  books,  together  with  many  ancient 
art  and  archeological  treasures,  under  Article  12  of  the  1920  Treaty  of  Tartu, 
based  on  a  list  compiled  from  evacuation  inventories.  A  curt  reply  from  the 
Soviet  side  in  December  1937  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  collection  in 
Voronezh  or  other  Russian  art  museums.33  Under  German  occupation  in  Au¬ 
gust  1 942,  the  rector  of  Tartu  (then  German  Dorpat)  University  attested  to 
the  regional  German  commander  that  the  collection  (including  approximately 
2,000  books)  had  been  seen  in  the  summer  of  1936  in  the  Voronezh  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts  (Voronezhskii  khudozhestvennyi  muzei  [Muzei  iziashch- 
nykh  iskusstv],  prospekt  revoliutsii,  22). 34  That  letter  was  sent  just  when  Ney 

29  Karpachev,  ‘The  Evacuation  of  the  Yuryev  University’  (note  27),  pp.  128-29. 

30  Piirimae,  ‘The  Removal  of  Property  from  Tartu  University  to  Voronezh’  (note  27),  p.  121. 

31  For  example,  as  quoted  by  Iants  from  a  1929  Estonian  collection,  ‘Stranitsy  istorii  bibliotek’ 
(note  27),  p.  8. 

32  As  explained  by  Peep  Pillak  in  a  letter  to  me  from  Tallinn,  dated  3  February  2004. 

33  An  outgoing  copy  in  Russian  from  the  Estonian  Diplomatic  Mission  (Moscow,  9  April  1937) 
is  signed  by  Ney.  The  Soviet  answer  to  the  Estonian  Diplomatic  Mission  (13  December  1937) 
also  references  a  second  letter  (16  October  1937).  An  accompanying  inventory  of  the  collection 
in  Estonian,  signed  by  the  Tartu  University  Rector  (2.X.1935),  was  summarised  in  Ney’s  letter. 
Peep  Pillak  kindly  furnished  me  copies  of  these  documents  from  the  files  of  Tartu  University,  Rare 
Book  and  Manuscript  Department,  fond  4. 

34  An  outgoing  copy  in  German  from  the  rector  of  Tartu  University  (Tartu,  14.VIII.1942) 
addressed  to  the  Feldkommandanten,  Dorpat.  Peep  Pillak  kindly  furnished  me  a  copy  of  that 
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was  arriving  in  Kiev.  Given  such  involvement  with  the  Derpt  books  and  art 
treasures,  Ney  was  well  prepared  for  his  wartime  mission  to  Voronezh  and, 
not  surprisingly,  in  October  1942  he  found  at  least  3,000  books  with  stamps 
of  Derpt  University  in  Kursk  among  those  removed  from  Voronezh,  among 
them  many  rare  Western  imprints  from  the  art  collection. 

In  his  lengthy  report  from  Kiev  (3  October  1942)  after  his  first  trip  to  Kursk, 
Ney  said  nothing  about  the  art  and  archeological  treasures,  but  he  confirmed 
finding  many  books  that  had  been  evacuated  from  Tartu.  By  examining  book 
stamps,  he  could  report  there  were  books  from  many  libraries  within  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  Derpt  (Iurev)  University,  and  other  institutions  in  the  city,  in¬ 
cluding  the  former  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  the  Mikhailov  Cadet  Corps,  the 
Municipal  Gymnasium,  the  Women’s  Gymnasium,  and  the  Derpt  Pedagogi¬ 
cal  Institute.  Ney  noted  that  many  of  the  Derpt  book  stamps  had  been  over 
stamped  by  interwar  Voronezh  University  stamps.  From  within  Derpt  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  found  books  from  the  Faculty  of  Jurisprudence,  the  Institute  of 
Zoology,  the  Meteorological  Observatory,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens,  among 
others.  He  particularly  singled  out  the  many  volumes  from  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Art,  including  illustrated  editions,  1 6  of  which  in  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  relating  to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  he  specifically  named  by  author 
and/or  title  (many  with  publication  dates)  as  examples  of  those  to  be  returned 
to  Tartu.  Of  those,  14  are  listed  in  the  2002  Ministry  of  Culture  Voronezh 
‘lost  books’  list.  He  also  noted  finding  two  Derpt  University  Library  accession 
books  (Accessions-Schnurbiicher)  from  the  nineteenth  century.35 

In  terms  of  his  assignment  for  the  Hohe  Schule,  from  the  Voronezh  books 
in  Kursk,  Ney  selected  other  rare  editions  (not  from  Tartu)  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  nineteenth  centuries  in  both  Western  and  Russian  languages  that  he 
deemed  most  valuable  for  ZBHS.  While  Ney  was  in  Kiev,  following  his  in¬ 
structions,  the  ‘economic  commando  unit’  in  Kursk  had  sorted  out  about 
7,000,  from  which  Ney  was  recommending  an  initial  1,500  for  the  Hohe 
Schule.  Most  of  the  examples  of  rare  books  he  listed  by  short  title  in  his  report 
were  repeated  (with  full  bibliographic  data)  in  the  2002  published  Russian  cat¬ 
alogue  of  Lost  Book  Treasures  from  Voronezh.  Along  with  those  for  ZBHS,  he 
chose  others  for  the  special  ERR  library  of  literature  regarding  Eastern  lands, 
the  so-called  Ostbiicherei.  Among  those  were  about  400  early  Russian  im- 


document  from  the  files  of  Tartu  University. 

35  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht’  (Kiev,  3.X.1942),  3676/1/11,  fols.  66-67.  All  but  2  of  those  from 
the  Museum  are  listed  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5) — (in  Ney’s  order)  74  (Buonarroti),  127 
(Froehner),  120  (Jones),  125  (Prisse  d’Avennes),  129  (Dumont),  131  (Monuments),  112  (Stack- 
elberg),  130  (Schreiber),  118  (de  Laborde),  119  ([Zahn]),  128  (Bohn),  124  (Carpanos),  122 
(Overbeck),  and  111  (Durow),  ‘among  many  others’.  He  identified  the  library  accession  books 
(Accesions-Schnurbiicher)  as  ‘Bd.l  von  1836-1840  u.  Bd.III  von  1845-1849’.  Ney  did  not  men¬ 
tion  the  art  and  archeological  treasures,  but  presumably  the  Soviets  had  evacuated  them.  They 
survived  the  war  and  are  still  in  Voronezh. 
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prints,  mostly  on  history,  geography,  and  religion.  There  was  also  significant 
early  Rossica  (i.e.  Western  imprints  about  Russia),  of  which  he  also  noted 
some  of  the  rarities  he  found.  Ney  also  mentioned  some  important  periodical 
sets,  such  as  Vestnik  Evropy ,  some  of  which  would  complete  those  sets  already 
chosen  in  Kiev  to  be  sent  to  Rosenberg  agencies.36 

Ney  returned  to  Kursk  to  survey  the  Voronezh  books  during  the  week  of 
13-18  October,  and  in  a  report  from  Kursk,  he  included  over  50  sample  titles 
from  the  additional  1,300  pre-1850  Russian  and  Western  European  imprints 
selected  for  the  Hohe  Schule.  Four  of  the  approximately  20  Russian  titles  he 
listed — most  also  in  Lost  Book  Treasures — appear  on  Tanzenberg  1945  sample 
restitution  lists,  including  a  complete  collection  of  Russian  chronicles  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Archeographic  Commission  (. Polnoe  sobranie  russkikh  letopisei ), 
an  1817  edition  of  Karamzin’s  history,  and  an  1812  travel  account  by  Aca¬ 
demician  N.  Ia.  Ozeretskovskii.  At  least  36  of  the  Western  languages  books  he 
listed  appear  in  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  and  of  those,  6  also  appear  on  his  1945 
Tanzenberg  list  of  books  prepared  for  return  to  the  USSR.37  Perhaps  not  co- 
incidently,  books  he  had  singled  out  in  Kursk  in  1942,  he  again  considered  the 
‘most  interesting’  in  Tanzenberg  in  1945. 

According  to  his  report  for  that  third  week,  they  also  identified  approxi¬ 
mately  800  more  volumes  with  stamps  of  Derpt  University;  he  gave  the  title  of 
one  rare  Nuremberg  imprint  dating  from  1562  (Matthesius — no.  66),  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  they  assembled  a  group  of  Russian  journals  and  re¬ 
lated  serials  (18th-19th  centuries)  he  would  be  sending  to  Kiev.38  Some  of 
the  serials  he  listed  did  go  to  the  Hohe  Schule,  because  Drevniaia  Rossiiskaia 
Vivliofika ,  Moskovskie  Vedomosti ,  and  Vestnik  Evropy  also  appear  on  his  Tanzen¬ 
berg  list  for  Voronezh  as  well  as  in  Lost  Book  Treasures .39  The  commando  unit 
also  chose  some  monographs  and  other  volumes  of  potential  ERR  interest, 
ranging  from  biology,  to  history  and  antiquities,  statistics,  and  education.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  the  journals  and  monographs  eventually  went  to  other  ERR 
destinations,  and  probably  were  among  those  returned  after  the  war  from  West 

36  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht’  (Kiev,  3. X.  1942)  (note  24),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fols.  64-67.  Cf.  Lost 
Book  Treasures  (note  5),  book  1,  pp.  31-51.  For  example,  Vestnik  Evropy  is  listed  on  p.  33  (no.  13), 
and  also  appears  on  Ney’s  1945  Tanzenberg  list. 

37  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fiir  die  Woche  vom  13.  bis  zum  18.10.42’  (Kursk,  18.X.1942), 
TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fols.  43-45  (another  copy  in  3676/1/16,  fols.  50-51).  For  the  Western  lan¬ 
guage  imprints  listed  in  Tanzenberg,  cf.  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  nos.  67,  69,  71,  77,  80,  and  87.  For 
the  Russian  imprints,  cf.  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  pp.  33-35  (nos.  7.  17,  and  21),  and  Ney’s  1945 
Tanzenberg  list  (note  4) .  Polnoe  sobranie  russkikh  letopisei  and  Drevniaia  Rossiiskaia  Vivliofika  were 
singled  out  by  the  Soviet  inspector  Lidovskikh  in  Tanzenberg  (see  note  67). 

38  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht’  (Kursk,  18. X. 1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/11,  fol.  45.  The  Nuremberg 
imprint  from  Derpt,  a  chronicle  by  Matthesius  appears  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  p.  42  (no. 
66). 

39  Those  are  the  first  three  items  listed  on  Ney’s  Tanzenberg  list.  Cf.  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note 
5),  nos.  7,  10  and  13. 
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Germany  (see  below). 

During  his  third  week  in  Kursk  (19-24  October)  Ney  continued  to  chose 
books  for  the  ERR  and  separated  out  more  titles  from  Derpt  University  (bring¬ 
ing  that  total  to  2,000).  By  that  point,  he  had  chosen  approximately  15,000 
(among  them  6,500  early  printed  books)  for  the  Hohe  Schule  and  6,455  vol¬ 
umes  for  the  Ostbiicherei.  As  examples,  he  listed  9  sample  rare  imprints  in 
Western  languages  (17th  and  18th  centuries)  and  1  in  Russian,  all  10  of  which 
again  appear  in  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  along  with  5  more  serial  titles  he  had  se¬ 
lected  to  take  to  Kiev.  The  two  examples  of  books  from  Derpt  he  listed  both 
appear  in  the  Voronezh  section  of  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  as  do  the  5  eighteenth- 
century  Russian  manuscripts  for  which  he  provided  short  titles.40  He  was  able 
to  arrange  military  transport  to  take  some  of  the  books  to  the  freight  station 
and  had  gotten  one  freight  wagon  in  which  to  send  the  books  to  Kiev  on  23 
October.  Apparently  there  was  room  to  send  only  6,000  volumes,  but  another 
transport  with  3,000  was  to  follow.  He  complained  it  would  be  impossible  to 
continue  work  in  Kursk  without  heating  when  it  was  already  -6  °  C  at  the  end 
of  October,  and  he  was  worried  about  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  ‘the  Voronezh 
books  in  a  building  without  windows  . . .  during  the  raw  winter5.41 

Back  in  Kiev  at  the  end  of  the  month,  Ney  explained  that  of  the  6,000 
Voronezh  early  imprints  that  arrived  from  Kursk  for  the  Hohe  Schule,  approx¬ 
imately  seventy-five  percent  were  of  Western  European  provenance  (including 
books  in  Greek  and  Latin)  and  the  other  twenty-five  percent  were  early  Rus¬ 
sian  editions.42  In  one  of  his  special  reports  from  Kiev  at  the  end  of  October, 
Ney  mentioned  a  few  books  of  particular  interest  to  the  ERR  on  race  relations 
and  Jewish  pogroms  in  Ukraine,  including  a  series  from  the  Jewish  Historico- 
Archeographic  Commission  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  also 
noted  books  about  Greek  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea  literal,  another  German 
wartime  special  interest,  as  indicted  by  the  ZBHS  desiderata  lists.43 

40  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fur  die  Woche  vom  19.  bis  zum  24.10.42  (III  Woche  in  Kursk)’  (Kiev, 
25.X.1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/11,  fols.  41-42.  Those  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  are  nos.  68,  71  (an 
earlier  edition),  75,  77.  84,  86,  100,  104,  and  151;  no.  27  is  in  Russian.  Serial  titles  include 
nos.  14,  34,  41,  48,  and  56.  The  two  books  Ney  identified  from  Derpt  are  listed  in  p.  44,  no. 
82  (Kiihler)  and  p.  47,  no.  109  (Ginzrot),  both  presumably  from  the  Museum  collection.  The 
five  eighteenth-century  Russian  manuscripts  Ney  listed  (fol.  42),  may  have  been  among  those 
purchased  from  Derpt  in  1920,  but  Ney  does  not  elaborate  on  that  point.  They  all  are  listed  in 
Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  p.  51  (nos.  143-147).  One  other  late  eighteenth-century  Russian 
manuscript  that  Ney  identified  in  Tanzenberg  has  returned  to  Voronezh  (see  note  8). 

41  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  (III  Woche  in  Kursk)’  (Kiev,  25. X. 1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fol.  42; 
see  also  the  digest  report  on  Ney’s  mission  (Berlin,  24. IX.  1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fol.  74-75. 

42  Ney,  ‘Aktenvermerk’  (Kiev,  29.X.1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/45,  fol.  9. 

43  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fur  die  Woche  vom  26.  bis  zum  31.10.42’  (Kiev,  31.X.1942),  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/45,  fol.  12;  and  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht’  (Kiev,  3. X.  1942),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/1 1,  fol.  65.  The 
series  mentioned  is  listed  as  no.  55  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5)  (pp.  39-40) — Zbirnyk  prats' 
Evreiskoi  istorychno-arkheohrafichnoi  komisii,  vols.  1-2  (Kiev,  1928-1929;  Zbirnyk  ist.-filol.  vidd. 
Vseukr.  Akad.  nauk>  no.  73);  several  other  titles  on  the  latter  subjects  are  also  listed. 
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In  a  report  to  ZBHS  director  Grothe  dated  12  November,  Ney  confirmed 
that  a  railroad  wagon  was  sent  to  Kiev  from  Kursk  on  7  November  with  ap¬ 
proximately  Voronezh  7,000  books  destined  for  ZBHS.44  Given  time  factors 
and  lack  of  packing  materials,  the  books  had  not  been  properly  crated  before 
they  were  shipped  to  Kiev.  Grothe  wrote  back  to  Kiev  two  weeks  later  or¬ 
dering  the  books  for  ZBHS  to  be  sent  to  the  railroad  station  in  Villach,  but 
insisted  that  appropriate  packing  materials  be  found.45  In  another  report  Ney 
noted  the  November  shipment  from  Kursk  also  included  Russian  encyclope¬ 
dias  (500  volumes)  and  many  Russian  journals  (7,000  volumes),  along  with 
a  group  of  monographs  and  serial  publications.  He  again  mentioned  a  few 
manuscript  books  and  some  archival  materials,  and  specifying  that  he  turned 
the  1790  Masonic  report  over  to  his  ERR  colleague,  Dr  Martin  Granzin,  who 
was  dealing  with  archives  in  Kiev  (Masons  constituted  another  special  ERR 
interest)  (Fig.  3). 46 

At  the  same  time  Ney  reported  that  approximately  5,000  books  from  Dor- 
pat  University  removed  from  Voronezh  had  also  arrived  in  Kiev.47  During  the 
next  months,  those  books  were  sorted  in  Kiev,  as  apparent  in  the  lists  of  many 
of  the  books  remaining  among  the  ERR  records.  In  April  1943,  an  official 
order  for  their  transfer  came  through  from  Berlin.48  The  following  summer, 
anxious  to  encourage  pro-German  and  anti-Soviet  sentiments  in  the  Estonian 
population,  the  Germans  staged  an  impressive  ceremony  in  Tartu  (Dorpat) 
University  on  24  August  1943,  whereby  2,986  books  (with  Derpt  stamps) 

44  Ney’s  signed  typescript  original  (12. XI. 1942)  remains  in  the  ERR  file,  RGVA,  1401K/1/6, 
fol.  10,  together  with  the  carbon  of  a  report  from  HAG  head  Anton  to  the  ERR  head  office 
(Stabsfuhrung-Referat  Osten)  in  Berlin  (13. XI.  1942),  ibid,  fol.  9. 

45  Grothe  to  HAG  Kiev  (27.XI.1942),  RGVA,  1401K/1/6,  fols.  4  and  5.  See  also  the  report  of 
the  Special  Commando  for  Book  Transport  from  Kursk  signed  by  Reinhard  Fuchs,  ‘Tatigkeits- 
bericht  fur  die  Zeit  meiner  Abkommandierung  zum  Sonderkommando  Kursk  vom  1 .  November 
bis  8.  November  1942’  (n.d.  [XI. 1942]),  TsDAVO,  3676/1/11,  fols.  14-15,  which  even  provides 
the  two  wagon  numbers  for  the  shipment  to  Kiev,  loaded  on  6-7  November  and  shipped  on  the 
7th. 

46  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fur  die  Woche  vom  9.  bis  zum  14.11.42’  (Kiev,  14. XI. 1942),  Ts¬ 
DAVO,  3676/1/45,  fol.  11.  The  fate  of  the  1790  manuscript  Ney  listed  as  ‘Pastyrskoe  poslanie 
Vifiaminom  Kamenskim.  Torzhestvennoe  poslanie  russkim  masonam’ — in  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  p. 
51  (no.  143) — was  first  listed  in  Ney’s  earlier  report  (Kiev,  29.X.1942,  fol.  42)  with  a  note  he  was 
taking  it  to  Kiev,  but  its  fate  is  unknown. 

47  Ney,  ‘Arbeitsbericht  fur  die  Woche  vom  1.  bis  zum  7.11.42’  (Kiev,  8. XI.  1942),  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/16,  fol.  16.  Will  (Stabsfuhrung-Referat  Osten)  to  Grothe  (Berlin,  13.XI.1942),  RGVA, 
1403K/1/6,  fol.  7,  and  Ney  ‘Jahresbericht  fiir  dasjahr  1942’,  TsDAVO,  3676/1/136,  fols.  238-39. 

48  See  the  German  directive  about  transfer  signed  by  Utikal  (10  April  1943),  TsDAVO, 
3676/1/146,  fol.  279.  See  the  lists  of  books  prepared  for  transfer  to  Tartu  with  related  docu¬ 
mentation,  TsDAVO,  3676/1/146,  fols.  304-51.  Despite  the  need  for  further  clarification  of  the 
books  involved  in  the  German  transfer,  apparently  neither  Estonian  nor  Voronezh  specialists  have 
thoroughly  analysed  this  ERR  documentation  in  Kiev.  Unfortunately  for  our  present  needs,  the 
German  lists  preserved  do  not  indicate  publication  dates  for  the  titles  listed,  nor  do  they  indicate 
library  stamps  or  other  ownership  markings. 
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were  returned  to  Tartu  from  Voronezh,  and  an  additional  1,834  books  (un¬ 
specified  as  to  origin)  were  presented  to  the  University  Library.  The  transfer 
‘Akt’  is  published  for  the  first  time  in  facsimile  in  Lost  Book  Treasures .49  Fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  ERR  lists  of  books  to  be  transferred  to  Tartu  remaining 
among  the  ERR  records  in  Kiev,  in  comparison  with  those  listed  that  are  now 
in  Tartu,  may  yield  a  better  impression  of  the  books  lacking  Derpt  stamps  that 
were  in  fact  sent  in  1943.  To  date  librarians  in  Tartu  have  not  commented 
on  the  content  and  fate  of  those  1,839  books.  Librarians  in  Voronezh  learned 
about  the  transfer  immediately  after  the  war  and  formally  requested  return 
of  the  books,  as  apparent  from  copies  of  correspondence  furnished  to  me  by 
Svetlana  Iants.  Figures  are  still  not  available  about  how  many  books  were  ac¬ 
tually  returned  to  Voronezh,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  many  remain  in  Tartu. 

Later  in  a  memoir  account  published  in  Sweden  in  1959,  Ney  wrote  fa¬ 
vorably  about  his  wartime  role  in  arranging  the  Tartu  return  under  German 
auspices.  He  underscored  the  wagonload  of  books  he  took  to  Kiev,  ‘where 
I  had  the  University  of  Tartu  property  packed  into  boxes  and  sent  them  on 
their  way  to  their  homeland’,  noting  that  ‘most  were  from  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  including  many  large  format  illustrated  works’.  He  also 
mentioned  having  ‘the  Russian  scientific  journals  separated  out,  since  I  needed 
them  for  my  work  in  Kiev’.  But  in  that  postwar  report,  Ney  did  not  mention 
additional  books  of  non-Derpt  origin  transferred.  Neither  did  he  mention  the 
other  Voronezh  rare  books  that  he  had  shipped  to  Tanzenberg,  nor  the  fate  of 
the  over  half  million  books  from  Voronezh  abandoned  in  Kursk.50 

Controversy  about  the  German  1943  return  of  the  books  to  Tartu  still  con¬ 
tinues.  The  subject  was  long  taboo  under  Soviet  rule,  and  lack  or  dispersal  of 
remaining  documentation  has  augmented  misunderstanding  and  mutual  dis¬ 
trust,  with  resulting  disagreements  still  alive  about  arrangements  in  the  1920s. 
That  may  explain  why  Estonian  archivist  and  restitution  specialist  Peep  Pil- 
lak,  writing  in  1999  and  quoting  Ney’s  Swedish-published  memoir,  suggested 
that  ‘almost  2000’  volumes  (rather  than  the  German  figure  of  2,986)  with 
stamps  from  Derpt  University  ‘were  returned  to  the  University  of  Tartu  in 

49  The  introduction  to  the  Voronezh  section  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  pp.  25-21 ,  de¬ 
scribes  the  Tartu  presentation  on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  Kiev  ERR  documents  and  a  facsimile 
(with  translation)  of  the  German  ‘Akt’  of  transfer  (pp.  26-27).  See  also  ‘Dr  Ney’s  Report  on  Rus¬ 
sian  books’,  PRO,  FO  1020/2793.  An  original  copy  of  the  German  ‘Akt’  of  transfer  (24  August 
1943)  is  held  in  Kiev — TsDAVO,  3676/1/6,  fols.  12  and  13.  Another  copy  is  held  in  the  Archive 
of  Tartu  University,  fond  4/2,  file  107.  Svetlana  Iants  from  Voronezh  received  a  copy  when  she 
visited  Tartu  in  1982.  The  facsimile  published  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (pp.  26-27)  does  not  identify 
its  source,  but  most  probably  it  is  a  copy  from  the  original  in  Tartu.  Several  photographs  of  the 
transfer  remain  in  TsDAVO,  3676/1/146,  fols.  285,  286,  293,  and  294. 

50  Gottlieb  Ney,  ‘Venesse  evakueeritud  Tartu  iilikooli  raamatud  27  aasta  parast  jalle  Tartu’ 
(Books  from  Tartu  University  that  were  evacuated  to  Russia,  after  27  years  are  back  again  in 
Tartu),  in  Eesti  riikja  rahvas  Teises  maailmasojas ,  VIII  (Stockholm,  1959),  pp.  188-90,  as  quoted 
and  summarised  for  me  by  Peep  Pillak. 
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Fig.  3.  Letter  from  ZBHS  director  Walter  Grothe  to  ERR  HAG-Ukraine 
(Annenheim,  26. XI.  1942).  (Original  in  Moscow,  RGVA,  1401/1/6,  folio  4.) 
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1943s.  He  says  nothing  about  the  additional  1,834  books  (unspecified  as  to 
origin),  while  lamenting  that  'the  fate  of  the  remainder  of  the  books,  however, 
is  unknown5. 51  In  1988,  Estonia  was  still  claiming  more  books  from  Voronezh, 
as  Svetlana  lants,  the  current  director  of  Voronezh  University  Library,  com- 
plained  in  1997.  And  in  1989,  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Culture  had  suggested 
that  Tartu  University  should  return  the  books  the  German  had  transferred 
in  1943. 52  Pillak  has  since  learned  more  about  Ney’s  wartime  ERR  role  and 
the  1943  transfer,  but  he  has  not  yet  determined  the  subsequent  fate  of  all 
the  Voronezh  books  'returned5  to  Tartu.53  Obviously,  the  whole  matter  will 
require  more  detailed  analysis  than  can  be  undertaken  here. 

Understandably,  the  Russian  editors  of  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  like  librarians  in 
Voronezh,  are  strongly  critical  of  the  German  political  use  of  the  1943  transfer, 
but  they  still  claim  that  the  books  remaining  in  Voronezh  were  predominantly 
Russian  editions  that  had  been  purchased  in  the  1920s.54  With  publication  of 
the  1943  ‘Akt5  of  transfer,  the  2002  list  at  the  same  time  notes  that  many  of  the 
lost5  Voronezh  books  'may  have  seals  or  stamps  used  by  Derpt  University  or 
some  other  institutional  libraries’.55  Accordingly,  given  the  fact  of  the  transfer 
and  Ney’s  1942  explanations,  it  might  have  been  appropriate  to  check  their 
‘lost5  Voronezh  titles  against  holdings  now  in  Tartu  before  publication  of  the 
list. 

In  his  several  1942  reports  Ney  specifically  named  19  Western  art  books 
among  those  being  prepared  for  return  to  Tartu,  1 7  of  which  are  listed  in  Lost 
Book  Treasures.  Not  surprisingly  today,  at  least  10  of  those  Ney  listed  with 
Derpt  stamps  have  been  identified  as  now  held  in  Tartu  University.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  2004  Peep  Pillak  checked  the  titles  in  question  in  Tartu  and  found  5  in 
the  University  Library  and  another  5  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  As  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  example  reproduced  here,  Pillak  reports  all  of  the  books  had  pre¬ 
revolutionary  stamps  from  Derpt  University  as  well  as  stamps  from  Voronezh 
University  and  Soviet-period  stamps  from  Tartu.56  Hence  it  is  curious  to  find 
the  books  known  to  have  been  returned  to  Tartu  listed  as  ‘lost5.  And  it  is  even 

51  Pillak,  ‘To  and  from  Voronezh’  (note  27),  p.  68.  After  he  received  a  copy  of  my  draft  article, 
Pillak  subsequently  clarified  many  of  the  issues. 

32  lants,  ‘Iz  Tartu  v  Voronezh  i  obratno’,  Biblioteka ,  1997,  no.  10,  p.  79-81. 

53  Pillak,  letter  to  Patricia  Grimsted,  28  January  2004.  The  ERR  reports  in  Kiev  were  opened 
for  research  only  in  1990,  those  in  Moscow  slighdy  later. 

54  They  note,  as  did  lants,  that  Tartu  University  librarian,  Friedrich  Puksoo,  who  was  present 
at  the  Nazi-staged  1943  ceremony  had  earlier  been  involved  with  the  negotiations  in  the  1920s, 
and  hence  should  have  known  that  the  books  had  been  purchased. 

55  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  p.  31  (note). 

56  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  numbers  124  (Carpanos),  127  (Froehner),  129  (Dumont),  130 
(Schreiber),  and  131  (Monuments)  are  held  in  the  library  of  Tartu  University,  while  numbers  112 
(Stackelberg),  119  (Zahn),  122  (Overbeck),  125  (Prisse  d’Avennes),  and  128  (Bohn)  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  I  am  very  grateful  to  Pillak  for  verification  of  these  lists  in 
connection  with  my  preparation  of  this  review. 
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Fig.  4.  Copy  now  in  Tartu  University  Library.  Image  courtesy  Peep  Pillak. 

See:  pre-revolutionary  stamp  of  Tartu/Dorpat  University  Museum  (EX  MVSEO 
ACADEM:  DORPAT);  Stamp  of  Voronezh  State  University  Library 
(N.  K.  P.  Voronezhskii  Gosudarstvennvi  Universitet,  Fundamental'naia  Biblioteka); 
Soviet  period  stamp  of  the  Library  of  the  Tartu  State  University 
(Tartu  Riikliku  Ulikooli  Raamatukogu) . 
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more  curious  to  find  images  (from  an  unidentified  source)  of  two  title  pages 
(bearing  no  stamps)  appearing  as  illustrations  in  the  2002  Moscow  publica¬ 
tion  (and  also  two  illustrations  from  those  editions).  In  fact,  the  actual  title 
pages  of  book  numbers  112  (O.  M.  Baron  von  Stackelberg,  Der  Apollotem- 
pel  zu  Bassaein  in  Arcadien ,  Rome,  1876)  and  129  (Albert  Dumont  and  Jules 
Chaplain,  Les  ceramiques  de  la  Grece  propre,  voL  2,  Paris,  1890)  (Fig.  4)  both 
bear  stamps  from  pre-revolutionary  Derpt,  Voronezh,  and  Soviet-period  Tartu 
Universities.57 

The  ERR  shipped  other  Voronezh  books  via  Kiev  for  their  so-called  Ost- 
bucherei,  the  special  ERR  Library  for  Eastern  Studies,  then  still  in  Berlin,  as 
is  apparent  in  numerous  ERR  reports  from  Kiev  (including  those  by  Ney). 
Earlier  Ney  had  helped  collect  other  books  for  the  Ostbiicherei  in  Riga,  some 
of  which  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  in  1 942,  together  with  many  more  from  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  There  they  would  have  been  intermixed  with  those  from  Voronezh 
transferred  via  Kiev.58  Through  the  summer  of  1943,  the  ERR  library  sorting 
facility  (Buchleitstelle)  was  still  located  in  Berlin,  and  quite  possibly  some  of 
the  Voronezh  books  would  have  been  further  processed  there.  By  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1 943  most  of  the  Ostbiicherei  and  other  books  in  Berlin  collected  by 
the  ERR,  including  the  Buchleitstelle  operations,  were  evacuated  to  Ratibor 
(now  Polish  Raciborz)  in  Silesia.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  other 
books  Ney  had  selected  for  the  ERR  would  have  gone  there.  Figures  are  not 
presently  available,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  how  many 
of  the  Voronezh  books  Ney  selected  for  the  Ostbiicherei  or  other  ERR  oper¬ 
ations  that  were  eventually  shipped  to  Berlin  or  Ratibor.  And  quite  possibly, 
given  the  ERR  book  movement  patterns  during  the  war,  books  destined  for 
the  Hohe  Schule  (ZBHS)  would  have  also  been  first  destined  for  Berlin  or 
Ratibor.59  Those  movements  may  help  to  explain  why  some  Voronezh  books 
were  found  in  Germany  after  the  war. 

We  still  need  to  piece  together  the  shipping  dates  and  route  of  the  Voronezh 
books  destined  for  ZBHS,  presumably  soon  after  the  order  for  their  ship¬ 
ment  from  Kiev  at  the  end  of  November,  and  presumably  properly  crated 
as  instructed  before  dispatch  to  Villach.  Ney  and  his  ERR  colleagues  chose 
other  books  from  Kiev  for  ZBHS  and  the  Ostbiicherei,  and  probably,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  serials,  some  of  the  Voronezh  books  were  intermixed 
with  those  from  Kiev.  As  evidence,  one  of  Ney’s  Tanzenberg  lists,  entitled 

57  Illustrations  of  the  title  pages  of  nos.  1 12  and  129  appear  in  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  p. 
49  and  two  illustrations  from  those  editions  appear  on  p.  50.  See  the  image  of  the  title  page  of 
129  from  the  copy  now  in  Tartu  reproduced  in  figure  4. 

58  See,  for  example,  Ney  to  the  ZBHS  director  [Grothe]  (Kiev,  12.VII.1942),  RGVA, 
1401K/1/6,  fol.  17,  and  his  other  reports  on  the  Baltic  phase  of  his  mission. 

59  My  article  on  the  ERR  library  plunder  and  the  Ratibor  centre  is  in  preparation  for  Holocaust 
and  Genocide  Studies. 
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‘Books  from  Libraries  in  Kiev  and  Voronezh  Packed  in  Crates  in  Tanzen¬ 
berg  (Carinthia)’,  includes  several  serial  runs,  such  as  Vestnik  Evropy  (1803- 
1816)  and  Moskovskie  Vedomosti  (1798),  and  also  Karamzin,  Istoriia  Gosu- 
darstva  Rossiiskogo  (1815-1819),  which  are  again  listed  in  Lost  Book  Treasures 
and  Ney’s  1942  reports.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Ney  had  explained  in  1942  that 
missing  volumes  from  some  serials  found  in  Kursk  were  being  taken  to  Kiev 
to  complete  serials  for  the  ERR  rather  than  the  Hohe  Schule,  but  apparently 
some  of  them  were  in  fact  transferred  to  Tanzenberg.60  After  Ney’s  return 
to  Villach  from  the  German-occupied  East  (Ostland)  in  1943  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Voronezh  books,  they  were  unpacked  and  shelved,  and  Ney  started  to 
prepare  a  card  catalogue.61 

The  Voronezh  books  thus  became  part  of  the  well  over  half  a  million  books 
MFA&A  officers  found  in  Tanzenberg,  which  fell  in  the  British  Zone  of  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Austria.  The  British  interrogated  ZBHS  director  Walther  Grothe, 
who  was  captured  together  with  Dr  Ney,  and  several  other  German  staff, 
about  the  library,  its  collections,  and  operation.  The  British  kept  them  un¬ 
der  house  arrest,  and  forced  them  to  sort  and  repack  the  books  for  return  to 
their  countries  of  origin.  Lengthy  British  reports  about  sorting  and  restitution 
preparations  provide  precise  details  of  library  collections  found  there  from 
many  European  counties.  These  supplement  earlier  wartime  German  reports 
about  ZBHS  now  scattered  in  other  archives.  British  officers  also  collected  and 
analysed  remaining  documentation  about  the  ZBHS  and  ERR  book  plunder¬ 
ing  operations  that  the  Germans  had  not  managed  to  destroy.  They  found 
some  of  the  remaining  ZBHS  catalogues,  although  those  cannot  be  located 
today.62 

Dr  Ney  himself  was  given  the  task  of  sorting  and  repacking  the  books  of 
Soviet  provenance.  By  the  end  of  August  1945,  as  explained  above,  the  6,954 
Voronezh  volumes  that  he  had  earlier  sorted  and  shelved  in  the  Chapel  in 
Tanzenberg  had  been  prepared  for  their  homeward  journey,  and  Ney’s  ‘Re¬ 
port  on  the  Russian  Books’  summarised  the  history  of  their  capture.  His  first 
list  of  34  sample  titles,  mostly  Russian-language  materials,  included  serials 
and  major  sets;  his  second  sample  list  of  36  titles  (most  Western  imprints 
from  the  17th  and  18th  centuries)  continued  the  running  count  for  the  num- 

60  [Ney],  ‘Knigi  iz  bibliotek  v  Kieve  i  Voronezhe,  ulozhennye  v  iashchikakh  v  g.  Tanzenberg 
/Korintiia/’  (undated  typed  list  in  Cyrillic),  PRO,  FO  1020/2793. 

61  In  his  ‘Report  for  the  Year  1945  (from  August  1st  to  31st  December  45)’,  PRO,  FO 
1020/2878.  See  also  the  initial  section  on  Voronezh  in  ‘Dr  Ney’s  Report  on  Russian  books’,  PRO, 
FO  1020/2793.  Ney’s  Tanzenberg  card  catalogue  of  the  Voronezh  books  has  not  been  found. 

62  See  the  British  reports  on  the  ZBHS  (note  3)  and  other  wartime  German  documentation  in 
Paris  and  Berlin  (note  10).  Additional  data  about  ZBHS  operations  and  the  fate  of  the  catalogues 
are  found  in  British  FO  1020  files.  Evelyn  Adunka,  who  has  been  researching  ZBHS  operations 
in  Austria,  has  been  unable  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  remaining  catalogues  that  were  supposed 
to  have  been  transferred  by  the  British  to  the  University  Library  in  Vienna. 
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ber  of  volumes  and  crate  numbers  involved.  Unlike  the  similar  sample  lists 
prepared  for  the  Russian  imperial  palace  books,  however,  he  did  not  include 
ownership  markings  or  book  stamps,  but  his  title  for  the  Voronezh  list  sug¬ 
gests  all  were  from  the  University  Library.63  By  the  end  of  August  1945  out  of 
an  estimated  total  of  well  over  half  a  million  books  in  Tanzenberg,  including 
50,000-60,000  identified  from  the  USSR,  the  Voronezh  books  were  ready  for 
transport  home.  According  to  a  late  August  1945  British  report,  the  ‘Books 
from  VORONESH’  were  the  first  listed  as  ‘ready  for  transport’:  ‘82  cases, 
signature  VO  1-82.  7000  volumes.  The  majority  belong  to  the  University  of 
Voronesh,  and  were  dispatched  by  the  ERR  via  Kursk  and  Kiev  to  Berlin, 
thence  to  Tanzenberg  in  1942’. 64 

Two  Soviet  officers  had  first  visited  Tanzenberg  in  mid-August  1945,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  British  MFA&A  regional  officer,  Major  Julius  Hayward. 
Initially,  the  British  used  the  presence  of  the  books  in  the  British  Occupation 
Zone  and  prospect  of  their  restitution  to  induce  the  Soviets  to  return  the  works 
of  art  and  furnishings  of  Schonbrun  Palace  in  Vienna  that  had  been  stored  in 
Lower  Austria  (Soviet  Zone) .  Once  the  Soviets  had  complied,  the  British  felt 
obliged  to  discuss  transfer  procedures  for  the  Tanzenberg  books.  According  to 
British  reports,  the  approximately  55,000  books  of  Russian  (i.e.  Soviet)  prove¬ 
nance  found  in  Tanzenberg  were  the  only  Soviet  cultural  property  discovered 
in  the  British  Zone  of  Austria.65 

Once  the  British  had  resolved  on  restitution,  the  Soviet  side  requested  an 
inspection  visit  to  Tanzenberg  to  arrange  for  transfer.  Already  in  November 
1945,  the  Soviets  proposed  a  visit  by  Stepan  I.  Ledovskikh,  a  civilian  specialist 
in  the  Educational  Division  of  the  Soviet  Element  (Chast')  of  the  Allied  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  for  Austria  (ACCA),  but  his  visit  did  not  take  place  until 
April  1946.  In  the  meantime,  the  British  were  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  side 
for  similar  British  visits  in  the  Soviet  Zone.  Following  Ledovskikh ’s  visit  to 
the  ‘castle’  of  Tanzenberg  (1-5  April  1946),  he  reported  to  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Element  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Austria 
(ACCA),  Major-General  Mikhail  N.  Kleshnin  in  Vienna.  A  copy  of  his  report 
was  found  recently  in  the  archive  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(AVR  RF).  In  addition  to  a  few  selected  titles  of  books  from  the  imperial 
palaces,  the  Baltic  republics,  Minsk,  Novgorod,  and  Kiev,  Ledovskikh  listed 
four  titles  from  Voronezh: 

1 .  Polnoe  sobranie  russkikh  letopisei 

2.  Russkaia  letopis'  po  Nikonovu  spisku  (St  Petersburg,  1786) 

63  ‘Dr  Ney’s  Report  on  Russian  books’,  together  with  his  original  lists  ‘Woronesch’  and 
‘Woronesch-Univ.-Bibliothek’,  are  in  PRO,  FO  1020/2878  (with  some  copies  in  2793). 

64  ‘Progress  Report  on  Zentralbibliothek  der  Hohen  Schule’  (25.VIII.1945),  p.  2,  PRO,  FO 
1020/2878  and  2793. 

65  Correspondence  regarding  restitution  negotiations  is  found  in  PRO,  FO  1020/2794. 
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3.  Letopis  po  Ipatevskomu  spisku  (St  Petersburg,  1871) 

4.  Drevniaia  Rossiiskaia  Vivliofika ,  17 88. 66 

Coincidentally,  the  first  and  fourth  titles  are  also  found  in  Ney’s  1942  re¬ 
ports.  As  noted  earlier,  the  fourth  title  also  appears  on  Ney’s  1945  Tanzen¬ 
berg  list  and  in  the  Ministry  of  Culture’s  published  volume  of  Lost  Book  Trea¬ 
sures.  Among  the  estimated  50,000  books  from  Soviet  libraries  (a  total  of  552 
crates,  each  weighing  approximately  50  kg),  Ledovskikh  noted  that  the  ‘82 
crates  marked  “VO”  belonging  to  Voronezh  University  were  located  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  castle  (northern  wing)’.  He  further  reported  that  the  British 
military  governor  for  Carinthia  had  ‘agreed  to  provide  necessary  support  for 
the  loading  and  transport  of  the  books  from  Tanzenberg  to  Vienna’.67 

With  restitution  formalities  finally  arranged  a  month  later,  two  Soviet  ‘civil¬ 
ian’  officers  from  Vienna,  Sidorov  and  Ushakov,  set  off  for  Klagenfurt  the 
night  of  20  May  1946.  During  the  next  two  days,  they  supervised  the  loading 
of  557  crates,  first  in  nineteen  trucks  in  Tanzenberg  for  the  transport  to  the 
railroad  station  in  Klagenfurt,  and  then  in  four  freight  cars  to  carry  the  ship¬ 
ment  to  Vienna.  Thus  the  major  consignment  of  557  crates  (or  in  the  British 
documents  ‘cases’)  with  an  estimated  total  of  55,000  volumes  was  turned  over 
to  Soviet  authorities  on  21-22  May  1946.  Voronezh  appears  in  first  place  in 
Ney’s  draft  for  the  official  British  transfer  document  (prepared  in  three  lan¬ 
guages): 


South-Russian  group  (total:  128  crates): 

VO  1-82  Voronezh  University  Library 
(crates  1-15 — Russian  books; 
crates  16-82 — books  in  foreign  languages) 
KJ  1-46  Kiev  libraries  and  former  Caves  Monastery 


North-Russian  group  (total:  427  crates): 

OLE  1-30  Principally  from  Riga  and  Vilnius  (Wilno) 

ZAB  1-397  Tsarskoe  Selo,  Pavlovsk,  Gatchina,  and  Novgorod 


Total:  555  crates68 


66  S.  Ledovskikh  to  Major-General  Kleshnin  (6. IV.  1945),  Arkhiv  vneshnei  politiki  Rossiiskoi 
Federatsii  {hereafter  AVP  RF).  A  copy  of  a  carbon  copy  of  Ledovskikh ’s  report  was  kindly  furnished 
to  me  by  the  director  of  AVP  RF  in  September  2003,  but  archivists  refused  to  divulge  the  name 
and  number  of  the  fond,  because  it  remains  classified.  Foreign  Ministry  archivists  assured  me  that 
based  on  their  examination  of  the  records,  AVP  RF  does  not  hold  the  extensive  documentation 
on  restitution  negotiations  that  would  constitute  the  Soviet  counterpart  and  correspond  to  the 
British  records  openly  available  in  the  PRO,  FO  1020/2794. 

67  Ledovskikh  to  Kleshnin  (6. IV.  1945)  (note  66). 

68  Ney’s  handwritten  draft  transfer  inventory  was  entitled  ‘Russland-Transport,  Mai  1946  / 
Russian  Transport,  May  1946  /  Russkii  transport,  mai  1946’,  PRO,  FO  1020/2879.  An  official 
signed  copy  of  the  British  transfer  act  has  not  been  found,  nor  has  the  Soviet  copy.  Neither  Aus- 
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Later  British  reports  confirming  the  transfer  specify  a  total  of  557  crates 
with  an  estimated  60-65,000  volumes.  Neither  the  British  nor  the  Soviet 
signed  copy  of  the  official  act  of  transfer  has  been  found,  nor  have  Soviet 
reports  about  the  transfer  been  located  in  Russian  archives.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  transfer  took  place,  however,  from  later  British  reports  and 
the  fact  of  the  return  of  books  to  the  Leningrad  palaces.  The  lack  of  more 
detailed  inventories  (never  prepared)  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the  ap¬ 
proximate  breakdown  of  numbers  of  books  in  some  of  the  groups  returned  as 
listed.  The  British  understandably  would  not  have  provided  copies  of  Ney’s 
sample  lists  with  the  Soviet  consignment,  given  their  provisional  quality.  An 
additional  consignment  of  1 2  crates  of  Soviet  books  found  later  in  Tanzenberg 
were  transferred  to  Soviet  officer  Lt  Colonel  Nikolaev  on  28  August  1947,  as 
per  his  signed  receipt  retained  among  British  Foreign  Office  records,  making 
a  total  of  569  crates  received  by  Soviet  officials  by  the  time  the  British  were 
leaving  Tanzenberg  in  mid-October  1948.  One  memorandum  among  British 
files  suggested  that  over  half  of  the  final  batch  were  from  Kiev,  but  no  more 
books  from  Voronezh  were  indicated.69 

Today  we  know  that  7,000  books  from  Voronezh  left  Klagenfurt  in  May 

1946,  but  Voronezh  librarians  cannot  yet  document  how  many  of  those  books 
were  returned  to  their  library  from  Tanzenberg,  or  how  many  came  back  after 
the  war  from  other  points.  In  order  to  trace  the  Voronezh  books  from  Tanzen¬ 
berg  and  perhaps  locate  more,  we  need  to  follow  the  British  restitution  con¬ 
signment  after  its  transfer  to  Soviet  agents.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  Soviet 
documentation  has  been  found  about  the  two  British  restitution  consignments 
returned  to  Soviet  officers  in  Tanzenberg/Klagenfurt  in  May  1946  and  August 

1947,  despite  the  obliging  efforts  of  archivists  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Ministry 
(AVP  RF)  and  the  State  Archive  of  the  Russian  Federation  (GA  RF) .  Regret¬ 
tably,  we  cannot  even  determine  the  archival  location  of  the  needed  restitu¬ 
tion  files  among  the  records  of  the  Soviet  Element  within  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  for  Austria  (ACCA),  equivalent  to  the  British  documentation  in 
Foreign  Office  files  openly  available  for  public  research  at  the  PRO.70 

Hitherto,  details  about  restitution  shipments,  particularly  those  from  the 
Western  Allies,  have  been  a  significant  blank  spot  in  Soviet,  and  even  post¬ 


man  colleagues  nor  the  Russian  archivists  consulted  have  been  able  to  locate  the  corresponding 
records  in  Russian  archives,  but  possibly  they  have  not  yet  been  declassified  in  the  Central  Archive 
of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (TsAMO)  in  Podolsk. 

69  British  reports  and  signed  transfer  documents  (dated  28  August  1947)  are  found  in  British 
files,  PRO,  FO  1020/2794  and  2880. 

70  Additional  records  of  restitution  proceedings  under  the  Allied  Control  Commission  for  Aus¬ 
tria  have  apparently  not  been  declassified,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  even  to  provide  their 
archival  location.  My  further  inquiries  in  Moscow,  confirmed  by  those  of  Austrian  colleagues, 
suggest  the  Central  Archive  of  the  Ministry  of  Defence  (TsAMO)  in  Podolsk  as  a  possible  source, 
but  so  far  no  progress  has  been  made  in  verification. 
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1991  Russian,  writings.  Presumably,  the  related  documentation  on  the  Soviet 
side  is  still  not  open  for  research.  But  if  Russia  really  wants  to  find  its  ‘lost 
book  treasures’  and  other  cultural  valuables  missing  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
further  archival  processing  and  declassification  efforts  are  imperative.  Today, 
although  the  subject  retains  strong  political  overtones,  specialists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  seriously  at  hard  facts,  but  not  all  the  needed  Soviet  documents 
are  accessible.  As  a  result,  even  specialists  in  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Culture 
handling  restitution  issues  still  remain  poorly  informed,  and  with  them  the  ed¬ 
itors  of  Lost  Book  Treasures ,  especially  about  book  restitution  from  the  Western 
Allies.  Without  access  to  potential  documentation,  however,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  expect  more  thorough  treatment  and  resolve  disputed  issues. 

For  Voronezh,  in  addition  to  the  British  restitution  of  approximately  7,000 
volumes,  one  smaller  restitution  transfer  of  Voronezh  books  from  the  West¬ 
ern  Allies  has  been  documented,  but  again  it  is  not  clear  if  all  of  the  books 
reached  their  home  library.  In  1961,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  received 
a  query  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow  based  on  a  charge  by  the  rector 
of  Voronezh  State  University  that  Nazi-looted  books  belonging  to  his  library 
‘had  been  traced  to  the  American  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany  but  that 
the  American  authorities  had  failed  to  make  restitution’.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  replied,  ‘on  the  basis  of  information  available  to  the  Department,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  rector  must  have  been  misinformed’.  The  State  Department 
memo  references  the  fact  that,  although  U.S.  ‘restitution  shipments  of  books 
(totalling  1,401  cases  and  273,645  items)  were  made  [to  the  USSR]  by  the 
Offenbach  Archival  Depot  (OAD)’  (the  collecting  point  and  restitution  centre 
under  OMGUS  for  books  and  archives  near  Frankfurt  am  Main),  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  Voronezh  books  involved,  and  ‘no  reference  to  the  Voronezh 
Library  has  been  found  among  the  USSR  claims  received  by  . . .  OMGUS 
nor  among  the  receipts  for  books  restored  to  USSR  by  OMGUS’.71  Appar¬ 
ently  the  State  Department  was  misinformed,  because  a  library  stamp  from 
Voronezh  University  is  found  in  one  of  the  surviving  OAD  reference  albums 
of  library  markings  used  for  sorting  books  at  OAD,  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
OAD  had  in  fact  at  some  point  processed  books  from  the  Voronezh  University 
Library.72  OAD  reports  do  not  reference  numbers  of  books  identified  from 

71  Department  of  State  Instruction,  A-225  (22  June  1961),  ‘SUBJECT:  Missing  Books  from 
Voronezh  Library’,  US  NACP,  RG  59,  AHC,  box  16. 

72  The  sections  of  the  OAD  albums  with  book  stamps  from  the  USSR  are  reproduced  in  US. 
Restitution  of  Nazi-Looted  Cultural  Treasures  to  the  USSR,  1945-1959:  Facsimile  Documents  from 
the  National  Archives  of  the  United  States ,  compiled  with  an  Introduction  by  Patricia  Kennedy 
Grimsted;  CD-ROM  (Washington,  DC,  GPO,  2001;  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  U.S. 
National  Archives).  Since  detailed  statistics  by  library  of  the  books  returned  were  not  retained,  it 
would  now  be  virtually  impossible  to  tell  from  OAD  records  (now  within  RG  260  [OMGUS]  in 
US  NACP)  how  many  books  from  Voronezh  had  been  processed  there,  and  why  some  of  them 
ended  up  in  Heidelberg  in  1961. 
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individual  institutions,  but  undoubtedly  some  books  from  Voronezh  had  been 
found  in  the  American  Zone  of  Occupation,  presumably  some  of  those  that 
had  been  sent  to  Berlin  for  the  ERR. 

A  year  later,  in  1961,  four  crates  of  books  from  Kiev  and  Voronezh  were 
found  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  Library  and  transferred  to  the  Collect¬ 
ing  Point  for  displaced  cultural  property  in  Munich,  by  then  being  run  by 
German  authorities  who  had  taken  over  U.S.  restitution  operations.  A  con¬ 
signment  of  books  was  shipped  from  Munich  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Bonn. 
Books  in  one  of  the  crates  bore  stamps  from  Voronezh  University,  although  not 
all  those  in  the  three  other  crates  had  been  identified.73  This  would  confirm 
that,  in  addition  to  books  removed  from  Voronezh  sent  to  the  Hohe  Schule 
(ZBHS)  in  Austria,  at  least  one  small  segment  of  the  Voronezh  books  plun¬ 
dered  by  the  ERR  were  sent  to  Germany,  and  then  shipped  back  to  the  USSR 
from  Germany  in  1961.  But  the  counterpart  Soviet  files  that  might  help  elu¬ 
cidate  the  fate  of  those  books  once  they  were  turned  over  to  Soviet  authorities 
have  not  yet  surfaced.  The  fact  that  many  files  relating  to  postwar  cultural  re¬ 
trieval  by  Soviet  military  authorities,  as  well  as  records  relating  to  restitution 
(handled  by  the  Soviet  military  occupation  authorities),  remain  classified  in 
Russia  makes  it  still  impossible  to  trace  restitution  shipments  from  occupation 
zones  of  the  Western  Allies  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  fate  of  those 
Voronezh  books  once  they  were  in  Soviet  hands. 

Today,  lacking  further  Soviet  documentation,  we  can  only  search  for  clues 
and  speculate.  Possibly,  the  Voronezh  books  could  have  been  shipped  to  Kiev 
with  the  other  crates  designated  from  Kiev  as  part  of  the  ‘South-Russia’  com¬ 
ponent  transferred  to  Soviet  officials  in  Tanzenberg.  But  Kiev  colleagues  have 
been  unable  to  document  any  incoming  books  from  Vienna  (or  elsewhere  in 
Austria).74  Dr  Ney  listed  some  sample  titles  from  Kiev  in  several  surviving 
reports  prepared  for  the  British  in  Tanzenberg,  and  we  already  know  he  in¬ 
termixed  Voronezh  serials  with  those  from  Kiev.  One  of  Ney’s  Tanzenberg 
reports  includes  a  short  list  of  sample  book  titles  with  different  book  stamps 

73  The  consignment  is  documented  in  remaining  restitution  files  in  Germany.  The  transfer  pa¬ 
pers  for  this  shipment  remain  in  the  Bundesarchiv-Koblenz  (BAK),  B  323/497.  A  receipt  (Bonn, 
25  October  1962)  was  signed  by  W.  I.  Iwanov  [V.  I.  Ivanov],  3rd  Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy. 
A  German  report  in  the  same  file  notes  that  the  shipment  was  further  addressed  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Collector  of  Scientific  Libraries  in  Moscow  (‘Zentralnyi  Kollektor  nautschnych  Bibliothek, 
Moskwa  /  UdSSR,  Neglinaja  Uliza,  9’  hie]).  The  case  is  described  in  the  Grimsted  introduction 
to  US.  Restitution  of  Nazi-Looted.  Cultural  Treasures  to  the  USSR,  1945-1959  (note  72). 

74  Since  I  cited  the  FO  1020  documents  on  British  transfers  of  the  Kiev  books  from  Austria 
in  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War  and  Empire  (note  17),  pp.  230-33,  librarians  at  both  the  National 
Library  (NBU)  and  the  Parliamentary  Library  have  still  been  unable  to  document  receipt  in 
Kiev.  Dr  Liubov'  Dubrovina,  who  heads  the  Institute  of  Manuscripts  at  the  National  Library  of 
Ukraine,  has  kindly  consulted  with  me  on  the  matter.  As  of  March  2004,  she  has  been  unable  to 
locate  any  evidence  of  incoming  shipments  from  Vienna,  but  has  promised  to  continue  the  search 
for  relevant  documents. 
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indicating  Soviet  provenance.  Of  the  first  twelve  books  listed,  all  bear  differ¬ 
ent  stamps  from  Kiev,  except  the  first  one,  Planches  des  Tableaux  des  Costumes , 
which  bears  a  stamp  from  Voronezh  State  University  and  an  earlier  one  from 
the  Voronezh  Mikhailov  Cadet  Corps.75  Today,  that  volume  has  not  come 
home  to  Voronezh,  so  further  searching  is  in  order.76 

Otherwise,  the  crates  of  Voronezh  books  from  Tanzenberg  might  have  trav¬ 
eled  with  the  ‘North-Russian’  segment,  together  with  the  crates  from  the  for¬ 
mer  imperial  palaces  in  suburban  Leningrad.  Since  neither  the  palaces  nor 
their  libraries  were  functioning  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  palace  books 
(together  with  furnishings  and  art)  retrieved  after  the  war,  all  initially  went  to 
the  Central  Repository  for  Museum  Collections  of  the  Leningrad  Suburban 
Palaces  (Tsentrarnoe  khranilishche  muzeinykh  fondov  Leningradskikh  prig- 
orodnykh  dvortsov),  established  already  in  1943  first  in  the  Alexander  Palace 
in  Pushkin  (Tsarskoe  Selo)  and  later  in  Pavlovsk.77  Knowledgeable  Russian  li¬ 
brarians  (including  one  of  the  Russian  RNB  Lost  Book  Treasures  editors)  found 
no  receipts  for  book  consignments  from  Austria  received  in  the  Leningrad 
centre  prior  to  1967,  when  1,162  volumes  from  Smolensk  were  returned  from 
Salzburg.78  Yet  we  can  now  document  two  American  transfers  of  books  from 
Smolensk  to  Soviet  authorities  in  Austria,  one  in  1945,  and  another  in  1947, 
although  it  still  has  not  been  possible  to  follow  those  consignments  in  So¬ 
viet  hands.  Nevertheless,  new  clues  have  surfaced  that  shed  more  light  on  the 
significant  Western  Allied  book  restitution  to  the  USSR  in  Austria,  and  we 
can  even  document  the  arrival  of  at  least  some  crates  from  Tanzenberg  in  the 
palaces  outside  Leningrad. 

75  [Ney],  fragmentary  German-language  report,  PRO,  FO  1020/2878.  A  note  indicates  the 
books  had  been  found  by  another  British  assistant. 

76  Further  analysis  of  the  Kiev  component  from  Tanzenberg  is  needed. 

77  Most  of  the  records  of  the  Central  Repository,  established  under  the  Leningrad  City  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  (Upravlenie  kul'tury  Lengorispolkoma)  are  now  held  in  the  Central  State  Archive 
of  Literature  and  Art  of  St  Petersburg  (TsGALI  SPb),  fond  387  (1943-1956),  but  some  remain 
in  Pavlovsk. 

78  A  Smolensk  receipt  from  Salzburg  in  the  1960s,  but  no  others  from  Austria,  were  included 
in  the  chart  prepared  by  Irina  Matveeva,  ‘Deiatel'nost’  Tsentral'nogo  khranilishcha  muzeinykh 
fondov  i  primernye  svedeniia  o  postupleniiakh  knizhnykh  fondov  iz  chisla  vozvrashchennykh  v 
Rossiiu’,  in  Rossiiskaia  bibliotechnaia  assotsiatsiia,  Informatsionnyi  biulleten’  RB A  11  (St  Peters¬ 
burg,  1998),  p.  183.  Matveeva  has  more  recently  assured  me  that  she  has  found  no  other  restitu¬ 
tion  shipments  from  Austria.  Aleksandr  Mazuritskii  does  not  document  that  data  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Utrachennye  knizhnye  tsennosti  /  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  p.  25.  U.S.  MFA&A  officers 
in  Salzburg  restituted  30  crates  of  books  to  the  USSR  (5  December  1945);  see  the  facsimile 
documents  for  transfer  no.  3  in  Grimsted,  U.  S.  Restitution  of  Nazi-Looted  Cultural  Treasures  to  the 
USSR,  1945-1959  (note  72).  The  American  and  British  transfers  from  Austria  were  earlier  doc¬ 
umented  in  Grimsted,  Trophies  of  War  and  Empire,  pp.  230-33,  including  the  Smolensk  receipt. 
Subsequently,  I  have  found  reference  to  the  return  of  Smolensk  University  books  that  had  been 
found  in  the  Villa  Castiglione  (Grundlsee)  for  Hitler’s  Linz  Library,  in  a  letter  of  Chief  RD&R 
Division,  OMGUS,  Jasmes  Garrish,  to  Soviet  RD&R  Division,  Colonel  V.  Borisov  (10. IX.  1947), 
BAK,  B323/497,  but  these  were  processed  through  the  U.S.  Collecting  Point  in  Munich. 
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Since  the  British  documents  have  surfaced,  librarians  in  the  three  palaces 
of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  Pavlovsk,  and  Gatchina,  as  mentioned  above,  have  found 
that  indeed  many  of  the  books  from  Tanzenberg  listed  by  Dr  Ney  have  come 
home  from  the  war.  Further  confirmation  comes  from  a  photograph  in  the 
Tsarskoe  Selo  Museum  (dated  c.  1948-1950)  showing  a  pile  of  crates  with  ‘re¬ 
turned  exhibits’,  two  of  them  labelled  ‘ZAB  39’  and  ‘ZAB  328’. 79  Although 
the  published  caption  identifies  museum  exhibits,  those  German  codes  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  to  Dr  Ney’s  list  and  earlier  ERR  documentation,  thus  con¬ 
vincingly  proving  that  at  least  some  of  the  Tanzenberg  crates  came  home  to 
suburban  Leningrad.  Besides,  Gatchina  curator  Valerii  A.  Semenov,  already 
in  the  early  1990s,  noted  in  print  that  approximately  3,000  books  from  the 
palace  of  Gatchina  had  been  found  in  Austria.  His  report  was  based  on  post¬ 
war  marginal  notations  in  prewar  palace  inventories.80  Yet  it  has  still  not  been 
possible  to  verify  the  actual  receipts  from  Vienna  by  the  Central  Repository  of 
Museum  Collections. 

Coincidently,  Voronezh  librarians  report  receipt  of  about  forty  of  their  books 
from  suburban  Leningrad  (Pushkin)  after  the  war,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  document  any  transfers  to  Voronezh  from  Pushkin.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  own  Voronezh  prewar  stamps,  those  books  also  bear  stamps 
of  the  Catherine  Palace  (Ekaterininskii  dvorets,  Tsarskoe  Selo),  suggesting 
they  had  probably  been  received  with  a  shipment  of  palace  books  after  the 
war  in  the  crates  from  Tanzenberg  (via  Vienna)  and  initially  stamped  by  the 
palace-museum.81  However,  we  still  have  found  no  paper  trail,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  cannot  determine  how  many  of  the  ‘VO-1-82’  book  crates  in  the  Tanzen- 
berg/Vienna  consignment  went  to  Pushkin  in  the  first  place. 

In  addition  to  the  books  via  Pushkin,  Voronezh  also  received  at  least  one 
book  directly  from  Vienna.  That  was  a  Russian  volume  of  Notes  on  the  Life 
of  Nikolai  Gogol ,  with  pre-revolutionary  ownership  markings  of  the  library  of 
the  Voronezh  Mikhailov  Cadet  Corps,  a  post-revolutionary  (interwar)  stamp 
of  Voronezh  University,  as  well  as  a  stamp  of  Soviet  military  ‘Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital,  no.  38 13’. 82  The  story  of  the  return  of  that  book  and  its  stamps  pose 

79  The  photograph  is  reproduced  by  Natal'ia  Semenova,  Tri  veka  iantarnogo  chuda:  ot  Iantarnogo 
kabineta  do  iantarnoi  komnaty  (Moscow,  ‘Trilistnik’,  2003),  p.  52. 

80  Regarding  the  history  of  the  palace  library,  see  Valerii  A.  Semenov,  ‘Biblioteki  Gatchinskogo 
dvortsa’,  in  Gatchina:  Imperatorskii  dvorets:  Tret’e  stoletie  istorii,  comp.  N.  S.  Tret'iakov  et  al.  (St  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  1994),  pp.  415-20,  and  his  earlier  account,  ‘Knizhnye  sobraniia  Gatchinskogo  dvortsa’, 
Vestnik  Sankt-Peterburgskogo  universiteta ,  ser.  2:  Istoriia,  iazykoznanie ,  liter aturovedenie,  1992,  no.  4 
(23),  pp.  90-94.  Semenov  (now  the  Gatchina  deputy  director)  confirmed  to  me  his  source  as  the 
prewar  inventories,  but  they  have  yet  to  find  a  further  documentary  trail  among  the  administrative 
files  of  the  Central  Repository,  some  of  which  remain  in  Pavlovsk. 

81  The  figure  of ‘forty  books’  was  reported  to  me  by  the  present  library  director,  Svetlana  Iants. 

82  Voronezh  librarians  kindly  sent  me  a  scan  of  the  title  page  and  front  paste-down  endpa¬ 
per  with  the  ownership  markings.  The  book,  Zapiski  o  zhizni  Nikolai  Vasil' evicha  Gogolia ,  vol.  1 
(St  Petersburg,  1856),  was  returned  by  Voronezh  librarian  O.  K.  Samsonova  in  the  1980s,  having 
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yet  another  mystery  in  the  migratory  trail  of  Voronezh  books,  but  the  exam¬ 
ple  is  all  too  indicative  of  the  wide  and  frequently  unexplained  dispersal  of 
plundered  books  during  and  after  the  war. 

Ironically,  there  may  well  be  some  underlying  justification  to  Ney’s  and  the 
ERR  claim  that  the  removal  of  the  treasures  from  Voronezh  University  Library 
to  Kursk  initially  served  the  purpose  of  eventual  preservation.  The  western 
half  of  Voronezh  was  already  overrun  by  the  German  army  with  Soviet  forces 
holding  strong  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river.  In  fact  the  Voronezh  River  re¬ 
mained  the  front  line  through  December  1943.  Most  of  the  city  was  devastated 
by  the  fighting  from  both  sides,  and  what  library  collections  were  left  behind 
undoubtedly  perished  completely  in  the  wake.  The  Russian  editors  cite  Soviet 
March  1 943  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  ‘University’s  main  building  had  been 
blown  up  by  retreating  Fascist  forces  . . .  [and]  ‘The  valued  collections  of  the 
University  foundation  library  of  almost  half  a  million  volumes  were  totally  de¬ 
stroyed,  including  many  unique  publications’.83  Fortunately  as  it  turned  out, 
many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousand  books  the  ERR  managed  to  evacuate  to 
Kursk  were  ‘saved’  from  the  ‘total  destruction’,  found  after  the  war,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Voronezh,  but  figures  are  still  not  available  as  to  how  many  survived. 
Now  we  know  that  many  books  the  ERR  took  on  to  Kiev,  including  those  sent 
to  Tartu  and  Tanzenberg,  and  even  a  few  to  Germany,  survived  as  well,  even 
if  all  of  them  have  not  returned  home  to  Voronezh  and  their  present  location 
remains  unknown. 

The  quotation  about  ‘total  destruction’  coincides  in  tone  with  reports  of 
wartime  loss  and  damage  prepared  for  the  official  Soviet  Commission  on  War 
Damage  (ChGK)  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  it  corresponds  to  documents 
published  in  a  1948  collection  about  Voronezh  during  World  War  II.84  Under¬ 
standably,  that  was  a  period  of  intense  Soviet  outrage  about  the  destruction 
and  losses  incurred  during  the  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Fatherland.  Yet  from 
a  present  perspective  we  need  to  recognise  that  publications  of  that  period  of¬ 
ten  took  on  propagandistic  overtones  encouraged  by  Stalin,  as  Nina  Tumarkin 
has  shown  so  well  in  her  book,  The  Living  and  the  Dead.85  Frequently,  during 

been  brought  home  by  her  father  after  the  war.  The  location  of  the  military  hospital  has  not  been 
determined,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  if  the  book  had  been  among  those  in  Tanzenberg. 

83  Lost  Book  Treasures  (note  5),  pp.  27-28. 

84  The  full  text  of  the  ‘Akt’,  ‘Orazrushenii  Voronezhskogo  gosudarstvennogo  universiteta’ 
(25. III.  1945),  appears  in  Voronezhskaia  oblast'  v  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  voine:  Sbornik  dokumentov 
i  materialov  (Voronezh,  Voronezhskoe  oblastnoe  knigoizdatefstvo,  1948;  issued  by  the  Voronezh¬ 
skaia  oblastnaia  komissiia  po  istorii  Velikoi  Otechestvennoi  voiny,  1941-1945  gg.),  pp.  166-68. 
For  the  context  of  these  problems,  see  the  discussion  of  the  ChGK  reports  in  Grimsted,  Trophies 
of  War  and  Empire  (note  17),  chapter  5,  ‘Measuring  Losses  in  the  World  War  II  Context’,  pp. 
177-213. 

85  Nina  Tumarkin,  The  Living  and  the  Dead:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Cult  of  World  War  II  in 
Russia  (New  York,  Harper  Collins  Basic  Books,  1994);  see  also  Tumarkin’s  essay,  ‘The  War  of 
Remembrance’,  in  Richard  Stites,  ed.  Culture  and  Entertainment  in  Wartime  Russia  (Bloomington, 
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the  postwar  period  exaggerated  estimates  of  wartime  losses  were  repeated,  and 
the  initial  ChGK  statistics  never  distinguished  between  damage,  destruction, 
and  Nazi  plunder.  Reports  about  damage  and  loss  were  never  corrected,  even 
when  some  of  the  lost  property  was  found  and  or  the  plundered  property 
returned  from  within  the  USSR,  or  retrieved  from  abroad  by  Soviet  scouts. 
Mention  of  Allied  restitution  was  virtually  taboo.  These  factors,  together  with 
the  persistence  of  postwar  patriotic  patterns  of  perceiving  the  war,  may  help 
explain  why  it  is  often  difficult  today  to  question  assumptions  about  war  loss 
and  damage,  and  why  many  of  the  sources  involved  are  still  classified  or  have 
been  overlooked. 

We  must  not  minimise,  forget  or  forgive  the  losses  and  damage  of  the  hor¬ 
rific  war,  but  half  a  century  later,  and  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  might  be  possible  to  search  for  more  reliable  estimates.  As  the  editors  duly 
reported,  and  as  Ney’s  wartime  reports  confirm,  an  estimated  ninety  percent 
of  the  books  from  the  Voronezh  University  Library  were  removed  to  Kursk 
by  the  ERR  team.  We  now  know  that,  of  the  books  subsequently  transferred 
from  Kursk  to  Kiev  in  October  and  November  of  1942,  7,000  went  to  ZBHS 
in  Tanzenberg,  in  addition  to  5,000  books  transferred  to  Tartu.  And  we  should 
probably  estimate  that  up  to  another  5,000  were  sent  to  other  ERR  destina¬ 
tions  or  remained  in  Kiev.  Those  preparing  the  ChGK  reports  were  not  aware 
of  those  facts  and  did  not  have  time  to  find  out.  Although  the  ERR  records 
including  most  of  Ney’s  reports  were  in  Kiev  by  December  of  1945,  no  one 
had  studied  them  adequately  before  1990. 

By  1948,  however,  when  documents  about  the  war  were  published  in 
Voronezh,  it  should  have  been  known  approximately  how  many  thousands 
of  books  had  been  retrieved  from  Kursk.  Writing  in  1997,  the  current  direc¬ 
tor,  Svetlana  Iants,  stated  that  ‘only  a  small  ( neboVshaia )  part  of  the  books 
returned’  from  Kursk.86  The  2002  editors  mention  that  some  books  were  re¬ 
trieved  from  Kursk  after  the  end  of  the  war,  although  they  too  do  not  estimate 
how  many.  Yet  the  immediate  postwar  Voronezh  University  Library  director 
Sofiia  R  Onikienko  gave  the  figure  of  at  least  seven  freight  train  wagons  and 
another  four  truckloads  that  were  heroically  moved  back  to  Voronezh  from 
Kursk  with  the  help  of  students  in  the  spring  of  1944  under  her  supervision. 
In  her  memoirs,  Onikienko  vividly  relates  how,  when  notified  in  the  summer 
of  1943  that  some  Voronezh  books  had  been  found  in  Kursk,  she  promptly 
sought  travel  orders  from  the  local  Communist  Party  and  went  to  Kursk,  but 


Indiana  University  Press,  1995),  pp.  194-207;  and  her  earlier  essay,  ‘The  Great  Patriotic  War  in 
Myth  and  Memory’,  The  Atlantic,  267,  no.  6  (June  1991),  pp.  26-44.  A  recent  BBC  television 
series  on  the  Second  World  War  and  Its  Aftermath,  for  example,  has  an  interesting  segment  on  the 
‘Meeting  on  the  Elbe’  in  reality  and  as  later  reconceived  in  postwar  Soviet  culture  and  propaganda. 

86  Iants  briefly  mentions  Onikienko ’s  mission  to  Kursk  to  retrieve  the  books  in  her  article,  ‘Iz 
Tartu  v  Voronezh  i  obratno’,  Biblioteka,  1997,  no.  10,  p.  81. 
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only  the  following  year  were  they  able  to  arrange  transportation  and  bring  the 
books  home.  Her  difficulties  in  obtaining  gasoline  for  the  trucks,  convincing 
railroad  authorities  to  provide  freight  cars,  and  arranging  student  brigades  are 
all  worthy  of  recounting  today,  in  trying  to  present  a  more  realistic  impression 
of  the  postwar  situation  and  the  heroic  Soviet  postwar  library  recovery  ef¬ 
forts.87  To  be  sure  many  of  the  books  that  had  to  spend  two  winters  in  Kursk, 
probably  in  the  building  without  windows  where  Ney  and  his  commando  had 
left  them,  were  damaged  beyond  restoration  and  others  had  been  used  for  fuel. 
And  when  those  remaining  arrived  home  in  Voronezh  from  Kursk,  they  had 
to  be  moved  from  basement  to  basement,  before  a  building  could  be  recon¬ 
structed  to  house  them.  Yet  even  if  we  were  to  believe  that  at  least  seven  freight 
wagonloads  were  returned  to  Voronezh,  that  is  only  a  third  less  than  the  eleven 
freight  cars  (c.  600,000  books)  that  the  Germans  had  removed  to  Kursk.  That 
might  suggest  that  more  than  ‘a  small  portion’  of  the  books  removed  were 
returned  after  the  war.  It  would  be  surprising  if  no  postwar  library  reports 
or  other  documents  could  be  found  in  the  archives  to  confirm  the  director’s 
recollections  or  provide  more  reliable  estimates  of  wartime  loss  and  recovery. 

Onikienko  further  recounts  that  the  library  also  received  back  ‘books  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  fascists  to  other  cities.  Thus  books  returned  from  Kharkiv 
and  Kiev  almost  entirely,  and  in  part  from  Tartu.  Completely  unexpectedly, 
we  received  back  some  of  our  valuable  imprints  from  the  Pushkin  Museum 
[Tsarskoe  Selo]  (g.  Pushkino  [sic]),  which  ended  up  there  via  some  circuitous 
route  after  the  war’.88  Now  that  we  know  about  the  consignment  from  Tanzen¬ 
berg,  we  can  better  understand  the  ‘circuitous  route’  by  which  Voronezh  books 
from  Tanzenberg  ended  up  in  the  palaces  outside  Leningrad. 

Do  any  postwar  documents  remain  to  confirm  Onikienko’s  suggestion  that 
some  of  the  Voronezh  books  were  returned  from  Tartu  (perhaps  some  of  those 
lacking  Derpt  stamps)?  More  efforts  are  obviously  needed  in  Estonia  and  Rus¬ 
sia  to  track  down  more  of  the  ‘lost  books’  and  the  fate  of  the  all  of  the  books 
‘returned’  by  the  Germans  to  Tartu  in  1943.  Pillak  suggests  that  all  of  the 
books  ‘returned’  were  not  unpacked  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  some  may  have 
been  distributed  to  other  university  institutes  or  libraries.89  For  a  start,  further 
analysis  may  be  needed  of  the  detailed  ERR  lists  and  reports  in  Kiev  about  the 
books  transferred  to  Tartu,  and  then  perhaps  more  documents  from  the  imme¬ 
diate  postwar  Soviet  period  have  been  preserved  in  Tartu  or  Voronezh,  or  their 
reports  to  Moscow,  assuming  those  documents  are  now  open  for  research. 

K/  Sofiia  P.  Onikienko,  ‘Liubimoe  delo  na  vsiu  zhizn'  in  Nauchnaia  biblioteka  VGU:  proshloe 
i  nastoiashchee  (note  27),  p.  22.  Another  article  in  the  same  collection  (p.  84)  mentions  a  1990 
television  film  ‘Spasennye  knigi’  (rescued  books),  prepared  for  the  forty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
end  of  the  war. 

88  Onikienko,  ‘Liubimoe  delo’,  pp.  [22-23]. 

8Q  Such  was  Pillak’s  explanation  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  28  January  2004. 
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Today  Pillak  and  his  Estonian  colleagues  are  even  more  concerned  about  the 
art  collections  from  Derpt  remaining  in  Voronezh  that  he  claims  ‘had  simply 
disappeared,  or  should  we  say,  put  aside’.  Ney’s  extant  reports  on  his  mis¬ 
sion  to  Voronezh  in  the  fall  of  1942  did  not  mention  the  Tartu  art  treasures, 
but  probably  the  museum  had  been  evacuated  before  the  Germans  arrived. 
The  building  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Voronezh  was  totally  destroyed, 
but  a  large  part  of  the  collections  survive.  Pillak’s  list  of  treasures  recently 
identified  in  Voronezh  includes  T28  western  European  paintings,  graphic  art, 
antique  ceramics,  artifacts,  and  approximately  6,000  coins’.90  A  September 
2000  international  conference  in  Tartu  devoted  to  restitution  issues  focusing 
on  the  fate  of  the  Morgenstern  Collection  brought  together  international  par¬ 
ticipants  and  even  a  representative  from  UNESCO,  discussing  the  historical, 
descriptive,  and  legal  framework  for  what  has  developed  into  one  of  Esto¬ 
nia’s  principal  claims  for  restitution  from  Russia.91  Surprisingly,  the  matter  of 
the  displaced  and  ‘returned’  books  was  not  raised  at  the  conference,  at  least 
in  the  published  proceedings.  But  given  the  continuing  divisive  concern  over 
the  books,  those  matters  certainly  deserve  further  clarification,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  newly  published  Russian  list  of  Lost  Book  Treasures  and  the 
additional  findings  set  forth  here. 

More  than  half  a  century  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  many  Russian  li¬ 
braries  are  still  in  the  dark  about  the  wartime  and  postwar  fate  of  their  collec¬ 
tions.  With  so  many  questions  still  unanswered,  many  of  the  Voronezh  books 
do  remain  ‘lost  book  treasures’.  But  at  the  same  time  now  independent  Esto¬ 
nian  librarians  in  Tartu  still  have  not  been  able  to  account  for  all  the  Western 
art  books  (to  say  nothing  of  the  art  treasures)  that  once  were  part  of  their 
university  and  that  they  consider  part  of  their  cultural  heritage.  Neither  have 
they  adequately  researched  the  fate  of  the  books  transferred  from  Voronezh  in 
1943,  or  offered  to  return  at  least  all  those  that  were  not  of  Derpt  provenance. 

Understandably,  in  devastated  areas  in  the  immediate  postwar  years,  li¬ 
braries  reduced  to  rubble  were  more  concerned  with  finding  their  books  and 
a  building  to  house  them  so  they  could  reopen  their  doors,  than  keeping  de¬ 
tailed  registers  of  books  received.  They  had  no  paper  for  reports,  and  no  time 
to  examine  every  book  for  ownership  markings,  nor  money  to  send  books  to 
other  libraries.  They  were  too  anxious  to  preserve  whatever  books  they  had 

90  Peep  Pillak,  ‘To  and  from  Voronezh’  (note  27),  pp.  68-69.  Pillak  wrote  to  me  in  January 
2004  that  a  collaborative  catalogue,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Cul¬ 
ture  and  the  Voronezh  Art  Museum,  has  been  promised  for  publication  later  in  2004. 

91  See  other  reports  in  the  published  proceedings,  International  Restitution  Conference,  Estonian- 
Russian  co-operation  in  museology ,  including  the  opening  comments  by  Tartu  University  rector 
Jaak  Aaviksoo,  ‘Views  on  History — Tartu  University  and  the  Morgenstern  Collection’,  pp.  11-14, 
Inge  Kukk,  ‘Tartu  University  Art  Collection  and  the  Trends  of  Artistic  Taste  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries’,  and  Ann  Laansalu,  ‘The  Legal  Basis  for  Tartu  University’s  Claim  to  the  Morgenstern 
Collection  and  the  Subsequent  Restitution  Activities’,  pp.  150-60. 
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that  had  survived  the  war  so  they  could  better  serve  their  own  readers,  and 
there  were  no  central  orders  and  few  incentives  for  restitution,  even  within  the 
Soviet  Union.  Given  the  postwar  Stalinist  ideological  framework,  the  loss  of 
so  many  cultural  treasures  could  most  easily  be  portrayed  in  simplified  black 
and  white  with  everything  blamed  on  ‘the  fascist  barbarians’,  and  that  with  the 
growing  Cold  War  mentality  there  was  no  reason  to  recognise  Western  Allied 
restitution.  Yet  at  the  start  of  a  new  century  for  a  ‘new’  Russia,  could  there  be 
more  possibilities  of  diligent  research  in  a  widening  international  source  base? 

Here  we  have  analysed  the  fate  of  the  books  plundered  from  Voronezh 
Oblast,  because  documents  have  surfaced  about  their  plunder,  migratory 
route,  retrieval,  and  restitution  to  the  USSR,  as  well  as  the  ‘return’  of  some 
of  them  to  Estonia  during  the  war,  and  indication  that  possibly  some  of  those 
might  have  ‘re-returned’  to  Voronezh  later.  Because  the  German  wartime  doc¬ 
uments  remaining  in  the  USSR  were  long  suppressed,  and  are  now  sadly  dis¬ 
persed  (and  inadequately  described),  only  recently  has  study  of  them  been 
possible  in  comparison  to  additional  documentation  remaining  in  the  West. 
Many  Soviet  documents  are  still  not  available,  but  perhaps  the  revelations  of 
this  essay  will  encourage  further  declassification.  As  more  documentation  is 
revealed  and  analysed,  similar  studies  are  needed  about  books  plundered  from 
other  regions,  such  as  Kursk,  and  Pskov,  and  Smolensk,  also  covered  in  the 
same  first  volume  of  Russian  Lost  Book  Treasures. 

Obviously,  we  have  not  begun  to  answer  all  the  questions,  but  at  least  we 
better  know  some  of  the  questions  that  need  to  be  posed,  especially  about 
the  migratory  routes  for  wartime  book  shipments  from  the  USSR  and  resti¬ 
tution  shipments  from  the  West.  Archival  retrieval  and  declassification  of  the 
still  hidden  Soviet  restitution  files  needs  to  be  assigned  a  high  priority.  And, 
given  the  extent  to  which  relevant  documentation  is  so  widely  scattered  in 
many  countries,  as  demonstrated  here,  more  international  cooperation  and 
archival  microfilming  (with  electronic  finding  aids)  of  the  records  of  plunder 
could  undoubtedly  shed  further  light  on  these  issues  and  help  locate  more  of 
Russia’s  ‘lost  book  treasures’,  along  with  those  from  other  libraries  devastated 
and  displaced  during  the  war. 


On  Disappearing  Libraries: 
The  Bibliotheque  Slave  de  Paris 

Wim  Coudenys 


It  is  generally  known  that  the  Second  World  War  had  a  devastating  impact 
on  Slavic  library  and  archival  collections  in  Europe.  Such  cultural  tragedies, 
however,  are  not  restricted  to  periods  of  war  and  socio-political  upheaval.  Only 
recently,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  shrouds  surrounding  the  fate  and  current 
whereabouts  of  emigre  collections  were  lifted,1  another  Slavic  library  drama 
took  place  in  Paris.  In  the  spring  of  2002  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris  was 
closed  and  its  collection  incorporated  into  the  library  of  the  Ecole  normale 
superieure  in  the  city  of  Lyons.2  On  the  one  hand  this  choice  seemed  logical, 
because  the  owner  of  the  library,  the  Jesuit  Province  of  France,  had  already 
transferred  its  Bibliotheque  des  Fontaines  at  Chantilly  to  Lyons,  thereby  es¬ 
tablishing  a  good  relationship  with  the  city’s  authorities.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  could  be  argued  that  Lyons  is  not  an  ideal  place  to  install  a  his¬ 
torical  collection  on  Slavic  church  history.  From  the  user’s  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris  had  remained  in 
Paris  or  been  incorporated  into  a  specialist  library  on  church  history  and/or 
Slavonic  studies.  The  decision  of  the  French  Jesuits  was  even  more  surprising 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Jesuit  institution  with  a  long-standing  tradition  in 
church  history  (the  Societe  des  Bollandistes)  had  offered  to  take  over  the  Paris 
library.  Although  the  Societe  des  Bollandistes  was  willing  to  bear  all  the  costs 
of  the  transfer  and  the  installation  of  the  library  in  Brussels,  the  French  Jesuits 
turned  down  the  proposal.  A  historical  dispute  over  the  use  of  the  library  be¬ 
tween  the  Belgian  and  French  Jesuit  Provinces,  which  lasted  from  1922  until 
1961,  undoubtedly  jeopardised  the  Bollandists’  chances  ever  to  acquire  this 
Slavic  library  . . . 


1  Patricia  Kennedy  Grimsted,  ‘Twice  plundered  but  still  not  home  from  the  war:  the  fate  of 
three  Slavic  libraries  confiscated  by  the  Nazis  from  Paris’,  Solanus  16  (2002),  pp.  27-38;  her 
The  Odyssey  of  the  Turgenev  Library  from  Paris,  1940—2002:  Books  as  Victims  and  Trophies  of  War 
(Amsterdam,  2003)  (IISH  Research  Paper  42). 

2  Emmanuel  de  Roux,  ‘L’insolite  Maison  russe,  ses  icones  et  sa  bibliotheque  menacees  a 
Meudon’,  Le  Monde ,  19-4-2002;  his  ‘La  Bibliotheque  slave  des  jesuites  de  Meudon  sur  le  point 
de  demenager’,  Le  Monde ,  31-5-2002;  Laurence  Monroe,  ‘La  fermeture  du  Centre  russe  de 
Meudon  suscite  la  polemique’,  La  Croix ,  31-5-2002;  ‘La  fermeture  de  la  communaute  et  du 
Centre  d’Etudes  Russes  Saint  Georges  de  Meudon’,  Jesuites  de  France,  June  2002;  ‘Le  fonds  slave 
de  Meudon  a  l’Ecole  normale  superieure  Lettres  &  Sciences  humaines  de  Lyon’,  Lettre  du  Centre 
d’Etudes  slaves,  2004,  1,  19-20;  see  also  http://osiris.ens-lsh.fr/bibens/bibel/ressources/slaves.htm. 
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The  CEuvre  des  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode  and  the  Bibliotheque  Slave3 

The  history  of  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris  goes  back  to  the  famous  Rus¬ 
sian  Jesuit  Ivan  Sergeevich  Gagarin  (Jean  Gagarine,  1814-1 882). 4  During  his 
period  as  a  secretary  to  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris,  Gagarin  fell  under  the 
spell  of  his  aunt  Sofia  Petrovna  Svechina  (Swetchine,  1782-1852),  who  en¬ 
tertained  influential  French  Catholics  and  Russian  converts  in  her  Paris  sa¬ 
lon.  In  1 843  Gagarin  left  the  diplomatic  service  and  became  a  Jesuit  in  the 
French  Province,  where  he  gradually  developed  his  ideas  on  the  conversion 
of  Russia  to  Catholicism.  In  this,  he  was  not  alone:  some  years  previously, 
Petr  Iakovlevich  Chaadaev  (1794-1856)  had  published  his  notorious  Lettres 
philosophiques  (1836)  on  the  cultural  backwardness  of  Russia  and  its  need  to 
adopt  Catholicism;  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  Gagarin  two  other  Rus¬ 
sian  converts,  Ivan  Mikhailovich  Martynov  (1821-1894)  and  Evgenii  P.  Ba- 
labin  (1815-1895),  had  entered  the  Jesuit  scholasticat  in  France;  they  were  to 
become  Gagarin’s  closest  collaborators.  Gagarin’s  Russian  project,  which  con¬ 
sisted  mainly  of  the  ‘conversion  of  Russia,  the  attachment  of  the  Slavs  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  extinction  of  the  Oriental  schism’,5  was  approved 
by  the  Jesuit  General  Jean-Pierre  Beckx  (1795-1887)  on  12  October  1855.  It 
resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the  CEuvre  des  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode  and  the 
Bibliotheque  slave.  While  Gagarin  focused  mainly  on  direct  action  through 
pamphlets  (such  as  La  Russie  sera-t-elle  catholique ?,  1856)  and  the  publication 
of  Etudes ,  a  journal  dedicated  to  the  conversion  of  Russia,  Gagarin’s  Russian 
colleagues  Balabin  and  Martynov,  as  well  as  their  superiors,  thought  that  a 
thorough  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Oriental  schism  and  the  state  of  mind 
of  their  Orthodox  brethren  should  come  before  any  attempt  at  conversion.  In 
1862  Gagarin  was  practically  banned  from  the  editorial  board  of  Etudes ,  which 
subsequently  became  a  Jesuit  journal  of  general  interest,  and  the  Bibliotheque 
slave,  generally  known  as  the  Museum  Slavicum  or  Musee  slave,  became  the 
main  concern  of  the  Russian  Jesuits.  Especially  after  Gagarin’s  death,  when 
the  historian  Paul  Pierling  (1 840-1 922)6  took  over  his  responsibilities,  the  li- 

3  M.  J.  Rouet  de  Journel,  ‘L’CEuvre  des  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode  et  la  Bibliotheque  Slave’,  Lettres 
de  Jersey,  1922,  pp.  613-48;  R.  Marichal  and  F.  Rouleau,  ‘La  Bibliotheque  slave’,  Un  college  jesuite 
pour  les  Russes.  Saint-Georges.  De  Constantinople  a  Meudon  1921-1992  (Meudon,  1993),  pp.  77— 
84;  E.  N.  Tsimbaeva,  ‘Arkhiv  slavianskoi  biblioteki  Parizha  (opyt  opisaniia)’,  Vestnik  Moskovskogo 
universiteta,  Seriia  8:  Istoriia,  no.  6  (1995),  pp.  86-94.  C.  Thomas  (‘A  survey  of  printed  books  in 
Church  Slavonic  in  collections  outside  the  Former  USSR’,  Solanus,  10  (1996),  pp.  106-30)  does 
not  mention  the  collection,  but  it  is  briefly  described  in  Elisabeth  Walle’s  Repertoire  des  fonds  slaves 
dans  les  bibliotheques  de  France  (Paris,  1996),  p.  6. 

4  H.  Beylard,  ‘Gagarin,  Ivan  Sergeevich’,  Diccionario  histdrico  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus 
biografico-tematico  (Rome  and  Madrid,  2001),  p.  1547. 

5  M.  J.  Rouet  de  Journel,  ‘L’CEuvre  des  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode’  (note  3),  p.  618. 

6  F.  Heyer,  ‘Pierling,  Paul  SJ’,  Biographisch-Bibliographisch.es  Kirchenlexikon,  XV  (1999),  cols. 
1161-66;  H.  Beylard,  ‘Pierling,  Paul’,  Diccionario  histdrico  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  biografico- 
tematico  (Rome  and  Madrid,  2001),  pp.  3129-30. 
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brary  was  at  the  heart  of  the  CEuvre ’s  interest.  Its  fate,  however,  was  rather 
uncertain.  It  was  constantly  on  the  move  from  one  Paris  address  to  another 
and  on  several  occasions  its  existence  was  threatened  by  the  anti-Catholic  and 
especially  anti-Jesuit  policy  of  the  French  Third  Republic.  In  the  1880s  the 
library  had  been  given  refuge  by  sympathetic  Catholics  but  by  1901,  when  the 
Jesuits  were  banned  from  France,  the  collection  had  become  so  vast  that  there 
was  no  way  of  maintaining  the  library  in  France,  even  ‘underground’.  Hence 
Pierling  turned  for  help  to  the  Societe  des  Bollandistes  in  Brussels. 

The  Bollandists  and  the  Musee  Slave 

The  Societe  des  Bollandistes  is  a  learned  society  of  the  Belgian  Jesuit  Province, 
specialising  in  the  field  of  Christian  hagiography.  It  was  named  after  Jean  Bol- 
land  (1596-1665),  who  published  the  first  volume  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  in 
1643.  After  the  Society  had  been  suspended  by  the  Austrian  authorities  in 
the  Low  Countries  in  1788,  it  was  re-established  in  Brussels  in  1837,  where 
it  continued  the  publication  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  and  founded  a  journal  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  hagiographic  studies,  Analecta  Bollandiana  (1882). 7  From  the 
very  beginning  the  Bollandists  were  on  friendly  terms  with  their  Russian  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  CEuvre  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode.  Father  Victor  De  Buck  (181 7— 
1876),  for  instance,  encouraged  Ivan  Martynov  to  write  his  Annus  ecclesiasticus 
graeco-slavicus  (1863),  which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  Acta  Sancto¬ 
rum ,8  and  during  the  turmoil  of  the  1880s  Brussels  seemed  a  logical  place  of 
refuge  for  the  Musee  slave,  then  under  threat.9  However,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Gagarin,  Balabin  and  Martynov  this  plan  was  never  executed,  because  the 
founding  fathers  of  the  CEuvre  and  their  superiors  wanted  the  library  to  remain 
in  France.  It  was  only  in  1901,  when  the  Jesuits  were  banned  from  France, 
that  Father  Pierling  decided  to  leave  the  country.10  After  several  months  of 
negotiations  Pierling  struck  a  deal  with  Charles  De  Smedt  (1833-1911),  the 
dean  of  the  Bollandists.  The  library  would  be  transferred  to  Brussels  and  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Bollandists  but  would  remain  the  property  of  the  French 
Province.  Hence  the  French  Jesuits  could  at  any  time  decide  to  transfer  the 
collection  to  another  location.11  The  Bollandists  accepted  these  conditions, 
but  they  soon  became  aware  what  a  major  asset  the  Musee  slave  was  to  their 

7  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  A  travers  trois  siecles.  L’ oeuvre  des  Bollandistes  1615-1915  (Brussels,  1920; 
1959);  Paul  Peeters,  U CEuvre  des  Bollandistes  (Brussels,  1961);  David  Knowles,  Great  Historical 
Enterprises:  Problems  in  Monastic  History  (London,  1963),  pp.  3-32;  Pierre  Van  Sull,  ‘Une  oeuvre 
scientifique,  chretienne,  litteraire.  L’ atelier  bollandien’,  Les  Jesuites  beiges,  1542-1992.  450  ans  de 
Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  les  Provinces  belgiques  (Brussels,  1992),  pp.  269-78. 

8  M.  J.  Rouet  de  Journel,  ‘L’CEuvre  des  SS.  Cyrille  et  Methode’  (note  3),  pp.  625-26. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  629. 

10  Ibid.,  pp.  646-47. 

11  Agreement  between  P.  Pierling  and  C.  De  Smedt  10-7-1901.  Archives  de  la  Societe  des 
Bollandistes,  Fonds  ‘Musee  Slave’  (ASB,  MS). 
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collection,  and  already  in  1904  they  made  an  attempt  to  acquire  the  Musee 
formally  and  integrate  it  into  their  collections.  However,  the  French  stuck  to 
the  initial  agreement.12  For  the  next  two  decades,  there  were  no  further  de¬ 
bates  on  the  legal  status  of  the  Musee  slave,  but  the  Bollandists  had  reason 
to  assume  that  the  Musee  might  de  facto  become  theirs.  In  1905  the  Bollan¬ 
dists  moved  from  their  cramped  residence  in  the  rue  des  Urselines  to  the  spa¬ 
cious  new  College  Saint-Michel  on  the  Boulevard  Militaire,  later  renamed  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Michel.  As  agreed  in  1901,  they  installed  the  Musee  slave 
in  a  separate  reading  room  adjacent  to  their  library.  The  room  was  furnished 
and  decorated  in  accordance  with  Father  Pierling’s  wishes.  Moreover,  they  al¬ 
lowed  Pierling  to  obtain  new  acquisitions  from  Russia  in  exchange  for  copies 
of  Analecta  Bollandiana.  As  a  consequence  the  Musee  slave  prospered  in  a  way 
it  could  never  have  done  in  France,  while  Pierling  himself  was  able  to  finish 
La  Russie  et  le  Saint  Siege  (5  volumes,  Paris,  1896-1912),  parts  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  between  1902  and  1913  in  Russkaia  starina .13  Pierling  apparently  felt 
so  comfortable  among  his  Belgian  colleagues  that  he  expressed  on  numerous 
occasions  his  wish  that  the  Musee  remain  in  Brussels.14  However,  although 
Pierling  was  the  director  of  the  Musee,  he  was  in  no  legal  position  to  give  the 
collection  to  his  Belgian  hosts.  This  became  most  evident  in  February  1922 
when  Pierling  died  and  the  French  Province  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
to  claim  back  its  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris. 

The  First  Stage  of  the  Dispute,  1922-1926 

The  French  claim  did  not  come  totally  unexpectedly.  Already  during  Pier- 
ling’s  last  days  the  Belgian  Jesuits  had  got  wind  of  the  French  plans,15  and  the 
curious  behaviour  of  a  French  Jesuit  emissary  visiting  the  dying  Pierling  only 
confirmed  their  conviction  that  the  French  had  already  taken  a  decision  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  Bollandists.16  Attempts  to  make  the  French  change  their 
minds,  or  at  least  take  into  account  the  Bollandists’  interests,  proved  futile:  the 
French  Provincial,  Romualdus  Devillers  (1864-1946),  wished  to  ensure  that 
his  droit  de  propriete  should  prevail,  whatever  objections  the  Belgians  made.17 
Initially  these  objections  were  largely  of  a  moral  order:  the  Bollandists  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  French  legal  ownership  but  had  asked  that  justice  should  be  done 

12  A.  Coemans  SJ  to  Bollandists  [after  9-4-1904],  ASB,  MS. 

13  ‘In  Memoria  Del  P.  Paolo  Pierling  S.I.  (1840-1922)’,  Civilta  Cattolica,  73  (1922),  vol.  2,  pp. 
313-15;  E.  Schmourlo,  ‘II  R.  P  Pierling  e  i  soui  lavori  storici  su  la  Russia’,  Civilta  Cattolica ,  73 
(1922),  vol.  2,  pp.  316-27. 

14  Note  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Delehaye  [c.  24-6-1922].  Archive  of  the  Flemish  Jesuits,  Heverlee 
(AVJH),  COP/1,  nr  1 1  (Musee  Slave  de  Bruxelles  a  Paris). 

15  F.  Willaert  (Belgian  Provincial)  to  P.  Peeters  (Bollandist),  17-2-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1,  no.  1 1. 

16  Peeters  to  Willaert,  18-2-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1,  no.  11. 

17  Willaert  to  Devillers  (French  Provincial),  18-2-1922;  Delehaye  (Bollandist)  to  Devillers, 
19-2-1922;  Devillers  to  Delehaye  (?),  25-2-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1,  no.  11. 
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to  them.  Had  they  not  agreed  to  give  refuge  to  the  library,  when  they  could 
have  refused  to  do  so?  Had  they  not  catalogued  the  collection  and  made  it  ac¬ 
cessible  to  researchers,  though  they  could  have  kept  it  in  boxes  until  its  return 
to  Paris?  Had  they  not  invested  time  and  money  in  a  venture  that  was  of  no 
direct  use  to  them?  Had  they  not  given  in  to  Pierling’s  whims  when  he  had  re¬ 
quested  that  a  large  reading  room  be  furnished  and  decorated  for  his  library? 
And  why  had  the  French  not  raised  their  voices  when  Pierling  had  repeated 
in  front  of  the  future  Jesuit  General  Wlodimir  Ledochowski  (1868-1942)  that 
he  wanted  the  Museum  Slavicum  to  remain  in  Brussels  so  as  to  complement 
the  Museum  Bollandianum?  Why  had  the  French  never  shown  any  interest 
in  the  Slavic  library  until  they  had  become  aware  what  a  unique  reference 
resource  it  had  become  thanks  to  the  Bollandists?  Obviously  the  Bollandists 
could  not  oppose  the  return  of  the  library  to  Paris  but  they  wanted  to  retain  a 
certain  number  of  reference  materials  and  collections  of  particular  interest  to 
them.  If  a  (permanent)  library  loan  of  these  books  was  impossible,  they  would 
accept  (financial)  compensation  for  the  (moral)  loss.18  Spurred  on  by  the  urg¬ 
ing  of  his  Belgian  colleague  Ferdinand  Willaert  (1877-1953)  and  certainly 
intimidated  by  the  mention  of  the  Jesuit  General,  Father  Devillers  agreed  to 
discuss  the  matter,  without,  however,  renouncing  his  legal  rights.19  The  Bol¬ 
landists  immediately  responded  to  this  ‘concession’  and  proposed  splitting  the 
library:  they  would  return  the  Museum  Slavicum  to  its  rightful  owner  and 
retain  only  those  titles  that  were  of  direct  interest  to  their  hagiographic  re¬ 
search;  they  also  wanted  to  keep  materials  that  could  easily  be  consulted  in 
other  Paris  libraries.20  Although  both  parties  declared  readily  enough  that  the 
question  should  be  resolved  ‘amicably’,  the  personal  animosity  between  the 
protagonists  made  such  an  outcome  highly  improbable.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  dispute  at  Pierling’s  deathbed  the  Bollandists  suspected  that  the  newly 
appointed  director  of  the  Museum  Slavicum,  Marie-Joseph  Rouet  de  Journel 
(1880-1974),  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  claims.21  Their  distrust  of  him 
was  strengthened  by  the  legalistic  views  he  expressed  in  a  note  which  he  sent 
them  in  May  1922.  In  this  note  Rouet  de  Journel  reluctantly  agreed  to  divide 
the  library  but  insisted  that  the  labels  on  the  books  should  suffice  to  determine 
whether  a  title  belonged  to  the  Museum  Slavicum  or  to  the  Museum  Bollan¬ 
dianum.  If  this  involved  breaking  up  runs  of  certain  serials  or  journals  because 
at  the  time  it  had  seemed  unnecessary  to  continue  two  subscriptions,  so  be  it. 
On  the  whole  Rouet  de  Journel  considered  that  the  Bollandists  were  exagger- 

18  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  1-3-1922;  Willaert  to  Devillers,  9-3-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

19  Devillers  to  Wilaert,  23-4-1922;  Willaert  to  Delehaye,  24-4-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

20  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  29-4-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

21  Henri  de  Gensac,  ‘Rouet  de  Journel  Marie-Joseph’,  Dictionnaire  du  monde  religieux  dans  la 
France  contemporaine,vo\.  I:  Lesjesuites  (Paris,  1985),p.  234;  his  ‘Rouet  de  Journel,  Marie-Joseph’, 
Diccionario  histdrico  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus  biografico-tematico  (Rome  and  Madrid,  2001),  p.  3421. 
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ating  their  role  in  the  preservation  and  expansion  of  the  Museum  Slavicum.22 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  whole  series  of  allegations  and  denials  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  Rouet  de  Journel  and  the  Bollandists,  which  exasperated  their  superiors 
Devillers  and  Willaert.  In  addition  to  the  moral  rights  they  had  claimed  ear¬ 
lier  on,  the  Bollandists  gradually  developed  a  new,  more  disturbing  idea:  with 
the  departure  of  the  Museum  Slavicum  the  very  existence  of  the  Bollandist 
project  would  be  at  stake!  Above  all  the  research  of  Paul  Peeters  (1870-1950) 
on  Oriental  hagiography  seemed  threatened.23  To  end  the  deadlock,  on  3  Au¬ 
gust  1922  Father  Devillers  ordered  that  the  library  should  immediately  return 
to  Paris,  but  to  sweeten  the  pill  for  Peeters  he  agreed  to  leave  a  number  of  titles 
temporarily  in  Brussels.24  In  order  to  execute  this  order  Rouet  de  Journel  trav¬ 
elled  to  Brussels  in  early  January  19  23. 25  This  visit  proved  to  be  most  unfortu¬ 
nate.  As  Hippolyte  Delehaye  (1859-1941),  the  dean  of  the  Societe  des  Bollan- 
distes,  was  ill,  Paul  Peeters,  the  Bollandist  most  directly  affected  by  the  affair, 
had  to  face  an  adversary  who  interpreted  the  order  of  3  August  as  literally 
as  possible.  Rouet  de  Journel  took  the  Museum  Slavicum  with  him  to  Paris, 
insisting  that  the  remaining  volumes  should  return  as  soon  as  Peeters  had 
finished  with  them.  Peeters  was  utterly  shocked  by  Rouet  de  Journel’s  ‘aggres¬ 
sive’  behaviour  and  believed  that  if  the  Frenchman  imposed  his  will,  his  hagio- 
graphic  research  would  be  ruined.26  Both  the  French  and  Belgian  Provincials 
tried  to  calm  down  the  opposing  parties27  but  every  new  letter  from  Rouet 
de  Journel  was  considered  an  additional  insult.  Rouet’s  suggestion  to  search 
for  replacement  copies  for  the  Bollandists,28  for  instance,  was  rejected  as  an 
infraction  of  the  order  of  3  August,  which  did  not  attach  any  conditions,  either 
with  regard  to  time  or  material  compensation,  to  the  idea  of  temporary  loan.29 
Things  became  even  more  complicated  when  a  third  party  became  involved. 
While  Willaert  and  Devillers  were  discussing  how  to  stop  their  subordinates 
from  quarrelling,  Delehaye  formally  requested  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuit 

22  Note  Rouet  de  Journel,  s.d.,  annex  to  a  letter  from  Willaert  to  Peeters,  29-5-1922.  AVJH, 
COP/1  no.  1 1 . 

23  Willaert  to  Devillers,  5-6-1922;  Note  Delehaye  to  Rouet  de  Journel,  [c.  5-6-1922];  Devillers 
to  Willaert,  24-6-1923;  Note  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Delehaye,  [c.  24-6-1923];  Willaert  to  Dele¬ 
haye,  18-7-1922;  Delehaye  to  Willaert  21-7-1922;  Willaert  to  Devillers,  25-7-1922;  Peeters  to 
Willaert,  26-7-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11.  On  Peeters,  see  Paul  Devos,  ‘Peeters  (Paul)’,  Biogra- 
phie  nationale,  XL  (1977-1978),  cols.  681-704. 

24  Devillers  to  Willaert,  3-8-1922  and  20-8-1922.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

25  Devillers  to  Peeters,  1-1-1923;  Peeters  to  Willaert  (?),  5-1-1923;  Peeters  to  Devillers,  5-1- 
1923;  Devillers  to  Peeters,  8-1-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

26  Peeters  to  Willaert,  11-1-1923;  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  11-1-1923;  Willaert  to  Devillers,  13- 
1-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

27  Willaert  to  Peeters,  13-1-1923;  Devillers  to  Willaert,  14-1-1923;  Willaert  to  Delehaye,  24- 
1-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

28  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Van  de  Vorst  (assistant  to  Willaert),  12-3-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

29  Van  de  Vorst  to  Rouet  de  Journel,  1 5-3-1923;  Devillers  to  Willaert,  4-4-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1 
no.  1 1 . 
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General  in  Rome.30  The  answer,  however,  was  long  in  coming  and  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  for  the  Bollandists.  The  Jesuit  General  summoned  both  Willaert 
and  Devillers  to  Rome,  where  they  were  forced  to  sign  a  ‘final  settlement’:  the 
Bollandists  could  claim  as  their  own  those  parts  of  the  Slavonic  collection  that 
had  been  acquired  through  their  agency  and/or  in  exchange  for  Analecta  Bol- 
landiana;  the  rest  should  return  to  Paris  as  soon  as  possible:  one  third  within 
two  months,  the  rest  on  dates  yet  to  be  determined.  A  (vague)  promise  from 
the  Jesuit  General  to  compensate  the  Bollandists  for  their  loss  was  cold  com¬ 
fort.31  Once  again,  the  absence  of  strict  undertakings  as  to  how  and  when  the 
transfer  should  be  completed  made  the  agreement  less  than  viable,  while  the 
promised  compensation — for  what  it  was  worth — could  not  possibly  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  rare  books.32  At  this  juncture  the  Bollandists  now  decided  to 
change  tactics  and  to  fight  Rouet  de  Journel  with  his  own  weapons:  instead 
of  complaining  about  the  injustice  that  was  being  done  to  them,  they  now  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  titles  to  which  they  could  at  least  partly  claim  ownership.  Among 
these  were  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo  Prosveshcheniia  and  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Imperatorskaia  Akademiia  Nauk,  the  Russkoe  Imperatorskoe 
Arkheologicheskoe  Obshchestvo,  the  Sviateishii  Sinod  and  the  Obshchestvo 
Liubitelei  Drevnei  Pis'mennosti.  Some  of  these  titles  had  already  been  shipped 
to  Paris!  Moreover,  the  Bollandists  pointed  out  that  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de 
Paris  already  had  duplicates  of  most  of  the  volumes  that  were  still  in  Brus¬ 
sels.33  Last  but  not  least,  rumours  about  the  library  in  Paris  being  unused  did 
not  encourage  the  Belgians  to  completely  execute  the  ‘order’.34  However,  by 
the  end  of  1925  it  became  clear  that  a  new  settlement  was  needed.  This  time 
the  Bollandists  took  the  initiative,35  probably  because  they  had  had  enough 
of  refuting  Rouet  de  Journel’s  (unjustified)  property  claims.36  Through  the 
intermediary  of  Charles  Van  de  Vorst  (1870-1955),  Willaert’s  assistant  and 
successor  as  Provincial,  the  Bollandists  approached  Devillers’s  assistant  Do- 
natien  Mollat  (1904-1977).  During  Mollat’s  visit  to  Brussels  in  September 
1926  a  new  agreement  was  reached.37  Mollat,  hardly  twenty-two  years  old 
and  already  Provincial  of  Paris,  was  fairly  accommodating  to  the  Bollandists: 

30  Van  de  Vorst  to  Rouet  de  Journel,  15-3-1923;  Devillers  to  Willaert,  4-4-1923;  Willaert  to 
Devillers,  8-4-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

31  Willaert  to  Devillers,  1 1-12-1923;  Willaert  to  Delehaye,  19-12-1923.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

32  Willaert  to  Delehaye,  19-12-1923,  13-1-1924;  Peeters  to  Willaert,  1 1-1-1924;  Delehaye  to 
Willaert,  16-1-1924;  Devillers  to  Willaert,  20-1-1924;  Willaert  to  Devillers,  23-1-1924.  AVJH, 
COP/1  no.  1 1 . 

33  Peeters  to  Willaert,  17-8-1924.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

34  Peeters  to  Willaert,  27-1-1925;  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  13-11-1925;  Willaert  to  Delehaye, 
14-11-1925.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

35  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  1 1-1925;  Willaert  to  Delehaye,  8-1-1926.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

36  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Delehaye,  26-2-1926;  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Peeters,  17-5-1926  and  an¬ 
nex.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

37  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  s.d.;Van  de  Vorst  to  Delehaye,  26-2-1926.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 
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mutual  claims  on  parts  of  each  other’s  collections  were  dropped  and  the  Bol- 
landists  were  kindly  requested  to  return  the  books  currently  ceded  when  they 
no  longer  needed  them.38  However,  the  Bollandists’  joy  was  short-lived.  On 
7  November  1926  Rouet  de  Journel  wrote  Peeters  a  letter  in  which  he  asked 
for  a  list  of  books  of  the  Museum  Slavicum  that  had  remained  behind  in  Brus¬ 
sels.39  Officially,  the  Frenchman  wanted  to  bring  his  catalogue  up-to-date,  but 
Peeters  feared  that  the  Frenchman  was  only  preparing  future  claims.  Peeters 
even  accused  him  of  ‘inventing’  new  titles  which  had  never  belonged  to  the 
Museum  Slavicum  in  the  first  place.40  Although  both  Willaert  and  Rouet  de 
Journel  reassured  Peeters  that  the  question  was  finally  settled,41  the  phrase 
‘books  currently  ceded’  would  linger  on  . . . 

The  Second  Stage  of  the  Dispute,  1950-1961 

On  18  August  1950  Father  Peeters  died,  and  with  him  the  last  Belgian  pro¬ 
tagonist  of  the  story  disappeared.  This  was  the  moment  Rouet  de  Journel 
had  been  waiting  for  to  reopen  the  case.  With  the  decease  of  their  Orientalist 
the  Bollandists  had  no  further  reason  to  withhold  volumes  that  belonged  to 
the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris.  The  Bollandists  reacted  vehemently:  Rouet  de 
Journel  had  purposely  neglected  the  first  clause  of  the  Mollat  contract  (no  mu¬ 
tual  claims)  and  interpreted  the  second  one  (on  the  ‘books  currently  ceded’) 
far  too  strictly.  The  decease  of  Peeters  did  not  at  all  mean  that  the  Bollandists 
would  abandon  their  research  in  the  field  of  Oriental  hagiography!  Last  but 
not  least,  Rouet  de  Journel  had  reverted  to  the  ploy  of  invented  titles!42  He 
obtained,  moreover,  the  support  of  the  successive  French  Provincials,  Jacques 
Goussault  (b.  1905)  and  Philippe  Durand-Viel  (1911-1997),  who  wanted  to 
restore  the  Bibliotheque  slave  in  all  its  glory.  They  obviously  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  their  Belgian  counterparts  were  less  determined  to  hold  their 
ground.43  Convinced  that  the  Mollat  contract  was  still  valid — and  that  Rome 
had  confirmed  this  as  recently  as  194744 — and  that  therefore  the  Bollandists 
had  nothing  to  fear,  they  accepted  the  arbitration  of  the  French  Jesuit  Bernard 


38  Mollat  to  Willaert,  13-9-1926;  Delehaye  to  Willaert,  13-9-1926;  Willaert  to  Mollat,  18-9- 
1926.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  11. 

39  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Peeters,  7-1 1-1926.  ASB,  MS. 

40  Peeters  to  Willaert,  9-1 1-1926.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

41  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Peeters,  1-1 2- [1926]  (ASB,  MS);  Willaert  to  Peeters,  3-12-1926;  Rouet 
de  Journel  to  Willaert,  7-12-1926;  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Peeters,  7-12-1926;  Peeters  to  Willaert, 
10-12-1926.  AVJH,  COP/1  no.  1 1. 

42  Note  from  the  Bollandists  to  the  Southern  Province  of  Belgium,  2-2-1951.  ASB,  MS. 

43  Goussault  to  Thibaut  (South  Belgian  Provincial),  3-5-1951;  Goussault  to  Plaquet  (South 
Belgian  Provincial),  29-11-1953;  Renard  (South  Belgian  Provincial)  to  Coens  (Bollandist),  23- 
10-1954.  ASB,  MS. 

44  J.  de  Guerdavid  (Assistant  to  the  South  Belgian  Provincial)  to  Peeters,  3-1 1-1947;  see  also 
Coens  to  Leib,  24-8-1958.  ASB,  MS. 
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Leib  (1893-1 977). 45  Leib,  a  Byzantinist,  who  was  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Je¬ 
suit  General,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Bollandists  and  wanted  to  end  the 
dispute  once  and  for  all.  In  the  summer  of  1958  he  started  his  consultations.46 
It  was  only  during  this  round  of  consultations,  however,  that  it  became  clear 
that  Mollat  had  revoked  the  second  clause  of  the  1926  contract.  In  his  letter  of 
1  February  1958  to  the  French  Provincial  Durand-Viel  Mollat  stated  that  the 
phrase  ‘books  currently  ceded’  actually  meant  that  he  wanted  them  back,  not 
that  he  had  given  them  to  the  Bollandists  for  good.47  It  was  this  phrase  that 
was  at  the  heart  of  Leib’s  report.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  Rouet  de 
Journel’s  claims  to  certain  books,  series  and  journals  were  unjustified  because 
they  had  never  belonged  to  the  Museum  Slavicum  in  the  first  place,  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  Bollandists  should  draw  up  a  list  of  all  the  books  of  the  Museum 
Slavicum  still  in  Brussels.48  The  Belgian  Provincial  complied,  and  over  the 
following  months  the  Bollandists  checked  and  rechecked  the  lists  that  Rouet 
de  Journel  had  sent  them.  However,  they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  they 
had  reached  before:  that  Rouet  de  Journel’s  lists  did  not  correspond  to  the 
actual  situation.  In  all,  only  three  titles  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Museum 
Slavicum,  while  three  others  were  missing  and  four  others  had  been  acquired 
by  the  Museum  Bollandianum  well  before  1900. 49  Leib  acknowledged  that 
Rouet  de  Journel  had  based  his  claims  on  Pierling’s  reference  card  index,  which 
did  not  cover  the  actual  holdings  of  the  Museum  Slavicum,  and  that  there  was 
probably  no  way  of  verifying  what  had  once  belonged  to  which  library.50  But 
to  the  Bollandists’  surprise  and  indignation  the  French  Province  still  wanted 
more  proof.  Reluctantly,  the  Bollandists  gave  in  and  compiled  a  new  list  of 
(disputed)  Slavica  in  Brussels.51  From  the  ensuing  discussions  it  became  clear 
that  the  French  had  also  revoked  the  first  clause  of  the  Mollat  contract:  with 
the  exception  of  the  volumes  that  had  been  acquired  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bollandists  and  therefore  could  be  considered  their  property,  they  wanted  all 
Slavica  back!  They  might,  however,  cede  some  volumes  to  the  Bollandists  or 


45  H.  Beylard,  ‘Leib,  Bernard’,  Diccionario  histdrico  de  la  Compama  de  Jesus  biografico-tematico 
(Rome  and  Madrid,  2001),  pp.  2324-25. 

46  Rouet  de  Journel  to  Leib,  30-6-1958;  Leib  to  Coens,  1-7-1958,  8-7-1958,  4-8-1958;  Coens 
to  Leib,  24-8-1958  (copy).  ASB,  MS. 

47  Mollat  to  Durand-Viel,  1-2-1958.  ASB,  MS. 

48  Report  Leib  25-9-1958.  ASB,  MS. 

49  Renard  to  Coens,  12-10-1958,  20-10-1958,  4-11-1958,  20-12-1958;  Coens  to  Renard,  3- 
11-1958;  Tihon  to  Coens,  18-11-1958,  23-12-1958;  Durand-Viel  to  Renard,  24-11-1958.  ASB, 
MS. 

50  Note  Leib,  24-12-1958;  Leib  to  Coens,  14-1-1959.  ASB,  MS. 

51  Renard  to  Coens,  5-2-1959,  13-2-1959,  20-3-1959;  Coens  to  Renard,  9-2-1959;  transcript 
of  a  conversation  between  Halkin  and  Durand-Viel,  17-3-1959;  Tihon  to  Halkin,  28-3-1959. 
ASB,  MS. 
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even  consider  long-term  interlibrary  loan,  but  only  on  their  conditions.52  The 
Bollandists  were  up  against  the  wall.53  Once  again  they  addressed  the  Jesuit 
General,  complaining  that  their  work  would  be  ruined  if  the  French  pursued 
their  uncompromising  policy.54  The  General’s  reply,  however,  did  not  meet 
the  Bollandists’  expectations:  although  he  stated  that  all  journals  published 
between  1900  and  1922  should  remain  in  Brussels,  he  wanted  all  disputed 
volumes  to  return  to  Paris,  except  for  those  on  which  the  French  and  Bel¬ 
gians  could  reach  an  agreement.55  And  there  precisely  was  the  rub:  after  four 
decades  of  dispute  and  mistrust,  a  compromise  was  very  unlikely.  Through 
the  offices  of  Father  Leib,  the  Bollandists  sent  Paris  a  list  of  books  that  were  of 
particular  interest  to  their  research  and  said  that  they  were  willing  to  buy  them: 

V' 

Danicic’s  Zivoti  kraljeva  i  arhiepiskopa  srpskih  (1866),  Golubinskii’s  Istoriia 
kanonizatsii  sviatykh  v  russkoi  tserkvi  (1903),  Filaret’s  Russkie  sviatye ,  chtimye 
vseiu  tserkoviiu  Hi  mestno  (1865),  Berghauer’s  Proto-martyr  poenitentiae  eiusque 
sigilli  custos  semper  fidelis  divus  Joannes  Nepomucenus  (1736),  the  first  edition 
of  Surius’s  Deprobatis  sanctorum  historiis  (1570-1575),  and  some  monographs 
on  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  They  also  hoped  to  retain  the  so-called  ‘mixed’ 
collections  of  Jagic’s  Entsiklopediia  slavianskoi  fdologii  (1910),  the  Archiv  fur 
slavische  Philologies  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo  Prosveshcheniia ,  the  Za- 
piski  Imperatorskoi  Akademii  Nauk  and  the  Izvestiia  Akademii  nauk.  These,  and 
some  other  collections  which  the  Bollandists  wanted  for  themselves,  were  all 
available  in  other  Paris  libraries.56  The  French,  however,  were  not  in  for  a 
compromise,  and  after  another  year  of  debates,  discussions  and  mutual  accu¬ 
sations  of  mala  fide,  they  finally  obtained  the  volumes.57 

The  Third  Stage  of  the  Dispute,  2001-2002 

In  his  letter  of  24  August  1958  to  Father  Leib,  Maurice  Coens  (1893-1972), 
the  dean  of  the  Bollandists,  wrote  that  Pierling  had  wanted  the  Musee  slave 
to  remain  in  Brussels,  because  ‘he  was  afraid  that  if  the  Bibliotheque  slave  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  it  would  again,  one  day,  be  threatened  in  its  existence  and  dis- 


52  Durand-Viel  to  Renard  (copy)  30-6-1959;  Renard  to  Coens,  3-7-1959;  Coens  to  Renard, 
10-7-1959  (draft);  Durand-Viel  to  Renard,  26-7-1959,  18-8-1959  (copy);  Coens  to  Leib,  11-8- 
1959;  Leib  to  Coens,  14-8-1959.  ASB,  MS. 

53  Tihon  to  Coens,  1-9-1959.  ASB,  MS. 

54  Coens  to  Plaquet  (South  Belgian  Provincial),  5-10-1959,  3-11-1959  (draft),  29-3-1960 
(copy);  note  of  Devos  (Bollandist)  for  Leib,  s.d.  ASB,  MS. 

55  Placquet  to  Coens,  15-3-1960.  ASB,  MS. 

56  Note  for  Leib,  5-1960.  ASB,  MS. 

57  Coens  to  Plaquet,  4-5-1960,  15-4-1961;  Halkin  to  Leib,  27-10-1960;  Durand-Viel  to  Pla¬ 
quet,  23-12-1960  (copy);  Coens  to  Jesuit  General,  1-2-1961  (copy);  Coens  to  Durand-Viel,  9- 
3-1961  (copy);  Durand-Viel  to  Coens,  24-3-1961,  11-4-1961;  Ph.  Franchimont  (Assistant  of 
Plaquet)  to  Coens,  18-4-1961,  20-4-1961;  note  Bollandists  to  Provincial,  24-4-1961;  Plaquet  to 
Coens,  29-4-1961,  13-5-1961,  1-6-1961 .  ASB,  MS. 
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appear,  sharing  the  fate  of  other  wandering  libraries  in  the  past/58  In  the  four 
decades  that  followed  the  ‘final  settlement’  of  the  dispute  the  Bibliotheque 
slave  de  Paris  was  moved  several  times  before  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
Centre  d’Etudes  russes  Saint-Georges  in  Meudon  in  19  8  3. 59  However,  the 
Centre  itself  was  on  the  verge  of  being  closed  down:  originally,  it  had  been  a 
Russian  Catholic  school,  transferred  from  Belgium  (!)  to  France  on  the  eve 
of  the  Second  World  War.  Since  the  closure  of  the  school  in  1992  the  Centre 
served  as  a  place  of  reconciliation  between  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  a  modern 
version  of  Gagarin’s  enterprise.60  It  seemed  logical  that  the  Bibliotheque  slave 
de  Paris  should  become  part  of  this  project.  However,  when  it  was  announced 
in  the  spring  of  2001  that  the  Centre  would  be  closed,  the  old  dispute  resur¬ 
faced.  The  Bollandists  now  used  the  same  arguments  that  Rouet  de  Journel 
had  used  to  reopen  the  discussion  in  1 95 1 :  as  the  books  were  no  longer  needed 
in  Paris,  could  they  not  come  back  to  Brussels?  Between  September  2001  and 
June  2002  the  Bollandists  pleaded  with  the  French  Province  and  the  Jesuit 
General  in  Rome  to  give  the  library  to  them.  Although  they  possessed  the  fi¬ 
nancial  and  technical  means,  as  well  as  the  scholarly  credentials  to  guarantee 
good  use  of  the  collection,  their  request  was  turned  down.  Even  duplicate  vol¬ 
umes,  the  Zhurnal  Ministerstva  Narodnogo  Prosveshcheniia  and  other  disputed 
titles  were  not  given  to  Brussels,  leaving  the  third  generation  of  Bollandists 
with  a  grudge  against  the  French  Jesuit  Province.61 

Conclusion 

Libraries  have  been  the  issue  of  many  disputes  of  ownership,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Slavic  ones.  Unfortunately,  these  disputes  are  not  restricted  to  emigre 
library  and  archival  collections  that  have  ended  up  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
As  the  present  article  demonstrates,  even  a  library  that  has  not  been  affected 
by  the  War  and  its  aftermath  can  suffer  a  tragic  fate.  On  the  one  hand,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris  is  remarkably  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
libraries,  in  which  discussions  on  property  rights,  rather  than  on  the  good  use 
of  a  collection  prevail.  As  in  other  cases,  the  opposing  parties  do  not  bring 
their  dispute  before  a  law  court  but  try  to  solve  it  on  their  own.  As  a  result, 
the  ‘stronger’  party  makes  some  concessions  but  as  a  rule  gets  the  best  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Bollandists  v.  the  French  Jesuit  Province 
is  particularly  painful,  because  of  the  ‘moral  issues’  at  stake.  In  essence,  it  is 
a  fight  between  Belgian  and  French  Jesuits  over  the  ownership  of  a  historical 
and  academic  library.  Given  the  scholarly  vocation  of  the  Jesuits,  one  would 

58  Coens  to  Leib,  24-8-1958  (copy).  ASB,  MS. 

59  R.  Marichal  and  F.  Rouleau,  ‘La  Bibliotheque  slave’  (note  3). 

60  A.  Elens  and  F.  Rouleau,  ‘L’histoire  de  Saint-Georges’,  Un  college  jesuite  pour  les  Russes  (note 
3),  pp.  7-59. 

61  ASB,  MS. 
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expect  the  question  of  good  use  of  the  collection  to  be  taken  into  account. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  French  insisted  on  their  ownership  and 
simply  ignored  the  Belgian  arguments  with  regard  to  their  support  for  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  library  during  its  Brussels  period.  Even  within  a  religious  order 
the  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan  or  the  talents  apparently  have  no  value  at 
all  when  ‘higher  issues’  are  at  stake.  What  are  then  these  higher  issues?  Prob¬ 
ably  nothing  less  than  nationalistic  ones.  A  ‘French’  library  should  remain  in 
France,  even  if  it  becomes  practically  useless.  The  Belgians  might  very  well 
do  the  same:  the  restoration  of  the  Bollandists  in  1837,  for  instance,  was  only 
achieved  after  the  French  had  shown  interest  in  their  (then  unused)  library.62 
In  a  sense  the  dispute  over  the  Bibliotheque  slave  de  Paris  sounds  very  famil¬ 
iar  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  other  ‘disappeared’ 
Slavic  libraries  . . . 


62  Paul  Peeters,  L’CEuvre  des  Bollandistes  (note  7),  pp.  72-77 . 
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A.  A.  Guseva,  Izdaniia  kirillovskogo  shrifta  vtoroi  poloviny  XVI  veka:  Svod- 
nyi  katalog ,  pod  obshchei  redaktsiei  L.  I.  Sazonovoi.  Moskva,  ‘Indrik’,  2003. 
2  vols.  648  pp.  Illustrations.  Bibliography.  Indexes.  ISBN  5-85759-234-8. 

When  considering  the  current  state  of  bibliographical  description  of  Cyril¬ 
lic  early-printed  books,  one  must  say  that  this  area  cannot  by  any  means  be 
considered  neglected.  However,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  union 
catalogue  under  review  is  an  exceptional  work,  combining  high  standards  of 
catalogue  description  with  a  global  approach  (data  were  collected  from  412 
public  and  private  libraries  worldwide),  as  opposed  to  the  collection-based  or 
regional  approaches  of  many  catalogues  of  early-printed  books.  The  aim  of  the 
catalogue  is  to  present  and  describe  in  full  all  copies  of  an  early-printed  book 
as  known  and  available,  making  Guseva’s  work  a  piece  of  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  research  that  effectively  provides  a  history  of  early  printing  in  the  Cyrillic 
alphabet  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  the  author  mentions  in 
her  preface,  the  entire  principle  of  individual  copy  description  was  suggested 
and  formulated  by  E.  L.  Nemirovskii,  a  prominent  specialist  in  early  Slavonic 
printing,  and  applied  to  his  monumental  all-union  catalogue  of  early-printed 
books  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ( Gesamtkatalog  der  Fruhdrucke  in  kyrillischer  Schrift ,  6  volumes  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  series  Bibliotheca  Bibliographica  Aureliana,  vols  140,  152,  155, 
170,  171,  187  (Baden-Baden,  Verlag  Valentin  Koerner,  1996-2003),  with  a 
further  five  in  preparation).  Thus  Guseva’s  catalogue  continues  a  large-scale 
project  initiated  in  the  1960s  by  J.  S.  G.  Simmons  and  E.  L.  Nemirovskii, 
of  which  the  Gesamtkatalog  mentioned  above  might  also  be  seen  as  part  and, 
indeed,  a  result. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  catalogue  under  review  is  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  The  compiler  claims  that  all  known  editions  and  copies  of  early- 
printed  books  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  published  in  the  second  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  (a  total  of  219  editions  and  3710  copies,  including  101  frag¬ 
ments),  even  those  that  have  gone  missing  since  they  were  last  mentioned  or 
catalogued,  have  been  included,  either  in  the  main  catalogue  or  in  one  of  the 
appendices.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  numbers  will  grow,  and  hopefully 
researchers  will  find  more  early-printed  material  in  Cyrillic,  but  it  is  also  un¬ 
doubtedly  clear  that  this  catalogue  will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  future  discov¬ 
eries  for  many  decades  to  come,  for  the  reason  that  Guseva’s  catalogue  reveals 
not  only  how  many  books  and  copies  of  these  books  we  know  about,  but  also 
how  much  we  know  about  them. 

Guseva  is  interested  not  only  in  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  whose 
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works  were  immortalised  by  means  of  the  relatively  new  media  (32  authors 
of  the  sixteenth  century  mentioned  in  the  catalogue),  but  also  in  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  made  and  designed  the  books  (28  printers  and  8  artists  mentioned). 
Moreover,  Guseva  even  addresses  the  problem  of  bookselling  and  distribution 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  drawing  attention  to  the  first  known  advertisement  for 
a  book  warehouse  (in  the  Psalter  published  in  1569/1570;  no.  46,  ill.  46.2). 
The  books  included  in  the  catalogue  contain  94  notes  of  ownership  which 
provide  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discover  more  about  the  books’  lives.  In 
addition,  the  author  includes  some  new  categories  of  description  and  descrip¬ 
tion  practices.  For  example,  the  catalogue  provides  full  tables  of  contents  for 
every  book,  facilitating  the  identification  of  fragments  and  imperfect  copies. 
Another  important  new  feature  is  the  note  ‘copies  of  special  value’,  where  the 
most  interesting  copy  of  a  particular  edition  is  described.  For  example,  a  copy 
of  Daily  Prayers  and  Prayers  by  Cyril  of  Turov  published  in  Vilno  in  1596  held 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford  (no.  145  in  Guseva’s  catalogue),  is  marked  as  a  copy 
of  special  value,  as  it  includes  a  dedication  to  and  the  arms  of  Bogdan,  Prince 
Solomirecki. 

Many  specialists  will  find  the  facsimiles  and  other  illustrative  material  very 
useful.  The  selection  criteria  for  reproduction  in  facsimile  are  based  on  the 
physical  condition  of  copies,  the  rarity  of  the  edition  and  its  place  in  scholarly 
research.  For  example,  Guseva  mentions  that  texts  of  21  editions  have  been 
reproduced  in  full  due  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  originals. 

The  main  part  of  the  catalogue  consists  of  the  author’s  preface,  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  books  in  chronological  order,  and  four  appendices  (including  a 
list  of  books  in  Latin  and  Ancient  Hebrew  where  fragments  of  Cyrillic  texts 
were  found,  a  description  of  one  wood-block  edition,  a  list  of  missing  books 
described  or  mentioned  in  various  written  sources,  and  a  list  of  9 1  items,  the 
descriptions  of  which  have  been  corrected  or  amended  in  this  catalogue).  Gu¬ 
seva’s  catalogue  is  also  fully  equipped  with  reference  and  search  tools,  such 
as  two  tables  (a  table  of  places  of  publication  and  a  table  summarising  the 
design  and  contents  elements  in  the  books,  e.g.  for  each  edition  one  can  see 
whether  or  not  it  has  a  title  page,  introduction,  dedication,  table  of  contents, 
prayer,  etc.),  six  indexes,  a  list  of  institutions  in  which  copies  are  held,  and 
an  extensive  bibliography.  The  entries  are  very  clearly  structured  with  head- 
ings/fields  italicised  and  therefore  clearly  visible.  The  only  inconvenience  of 
this  structure  is  the  impossibility  of  cross-referencing  bibliographies  on  each 
edition  and  lists  of  known  copies;  this  means  that  it  is  not  straightforward  to 
find  out  which  of  the  copies  was  described  in  which  catalogue  and  which  has 
no  previous  description  at  all.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  major  problem  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  links  between  copies  and  their  descriptions  either  if  a  list  of  copies  is 
short  or  if  the  literature  section  contains  well-known  works,  such  as  catalogues 
compiled  by  Karataev,  Zernova,  Luk  ianenko,  etc.  However,  it  might  be  more 
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problematic  if  we  wanted  to  find  out  how  one  of  the  70  copies  of  the  Gospels, 
Vilna,  1600  (no.  170),  matched  with  the  catalogue  it  was  described  in  from 
a  long  list  of  bibliography.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  observation  should 
not,  in  a  project  like  this,  be  taken  as  criticism,  but  only  as  a  suggestion  for 
further  improvement. 

The  catalogue,  a  research  work  in  its  own  right,  is  also  complemented  by  the 
editor’s  research  article  based  mainly  on  the  catalogue  material  and  findings, 
in  which  L.  I.  Sazonova  provides  an  overview  of  printing  in  the  Cyrillic  alpha¬ 
bet  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Cyrillic  imprints  are  placed  in 
the  context  of  early  European  printing  and  for  that  reason  the  cultural  links 
between  Slavia  Orthodoxa  and  Western  Europe  gain  new  perspectives.  Gu¬ 
seva  and  Sazonova  are  to  be  congratulated,  not  only  on  putting  together  very 
valuable  and  sometimes  unique  data,  but  for  opening  up  new  opportunities  for 
scholars  of  various  specialisations  (linguists,  historians,  historians  of  religion 
and  culture,  etc.). 

Guseva  dedicates  her  work  to  her  teachers:  Tat'iana  Nilovna  Kameneva, 
Irina  Mikhailovna  Polonskaia  and  Nikolai  Borisovich  Tikhomirov.  This  really 
means  that  this  catalogue  resumes  the  best  traditions  of  Russian  classic  bib¬ 
liographies:  it  has  every  chance  of  becoming  one  of  the  classic  works  in  its 
field. 

Ekaterina  Rogatchveskaia  The  British  Library ,  London 


Cynthia  H.  Whittaker  (ed.),  with  Edward  Kasinec  and  Robert  H.  Davis,  Rus¬ 
sia  Engages  the  World,  1453-1825.  Cambridge  MA  /  London,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  2003.  xvi,  208  pp.  Illustrations. 

‘Russia  Engages  the  World,  1453-1825’  is  the  title  of  an  exhibition  organ¬ 
ised  by  The  New  York  Public  Library.  The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  was  to 
highlight  the  Library’s  exceptionally  rich  collection  of  Russian  materials.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Slavic  and  Baltic  Division,  more  than  a  dozen  other  divisions  of  The 
New  York  Public  Library  contributed  books,  maps,  manuscripts  and  works  of 
art  for  display.  Almost  all  250  objects  on  view  were  drawn  from  the  Library’s 
own  collections. 

The  present  book  is  a  collection  of  eight  essays  acting  as  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  for  the  exhibition,  placing  the  published  items  shown  in  the  exhibition 
in  a  rich  historical  context.  It  traces  Russia’s  development  from  an  insular, 
medieval,  oriental,  religious  realm  centred  around  Moscow,  into  a  modern, 
secular,  Westernised  world  power  embodied  in  cosmopolitan  St  Petersburg. 

Marshall  Poe’s  essay  ‘A  Distant  World’  sets  the  history  of  medieval  Russia 
in  a  broad  Eurasian  context.  To  underline  the  ‘otherness’  of  Russia  in  the 
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development  of  European  states,  he  concentrates  on  the  Western  travel  lit¬ 
erature  about  Russia,  on  which  he  is  a  recognised  specialist.  He  shows  how 
Western  travellers  portrayed  medieval  Russia  as  an  Asiatic  despotism,  its  peo¬ 
ple  as  brutal  and  servile,  its  history  as  violent  and  foreign.  James  Cracraft’s 
essay  traces  the  development  of  St  Petersburg  at  the  beginning  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  He  provides  a  picture  of  Peter  the  Great  borrowing  Western 
ideas  and  personnel  to  push  Russia  into  a  new  and  modern  age.  The  Western¬ 
isation  of  Russia  actively  promoted  by  Peter  the  Great  continues  and  expands 
under  Catherine  the  Great,  who  showed  a  particular  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  literature  influenced  by  Western  standards  and  ideas  in 
Russia,  as  Irina  Reyfman  points  out  in  her  essay  ‘Catherine  II  as  a  Patron  of 
Russian  Literature’.  During  the  reign  of  Catherine,  many  foreign  artists  from 
all  over  Europe  came  to  visit  Russia  and  its  new  capital  city  St  Petersburg.  In 
her  essay  ‘Visual  Russia:  Catherine  IPs  Russia  through  the  Eyes  of  Foreign 
Graphic  Artists’,  Elena  V.  Barkhatova  explains  how  they  portrayed  Russian 
life  and  contributed  to  the  development  of  Russian  eighteenth-century  art. 
Russia’s  Westernisation  was  also  visible  in  the  participation  of  Russians  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  exploration  and  scientific  pursuits.  Richard  Wortman’s  essay  ‘Texts  of 
Exploration  and  Russia’s  European  Identity’  depicts  the  Russians’  interests  in 
the  flora,  fauna  and  various  ethnic  peoples  inhabiting  their  empire.  In  his  es¬ 
say  ‘The  Emergence  of  the  Russian  European:  Russia  as  a  Full  Partner’,  Marc 
Raeff  analyses  the  formation  of  a  Europeanised  elite:  schools,  publications, 
travel,  civil  and  military  service,  and  the  activities  of  intellectual,  spiritual  and 
philanthropic  societies.  Despite  its  turning  towards  Western  Europe,  Russia  is 
also  an  Oriental  country  which  has  had  links  with  the  Oriental  world  since  the 
beginning,  as  Edward  A.  Allworth’s  essay  ‘Russia’s  Eastern  Orientation:  Am¬ 
bivalence  Toward  West  Asia’  shows.  The  last  essay  by  Edward  Kasinec  and 
Robert  H.  Davis  tells  the  history  of  The  New  York  Public  Library’s  Slavic  and 
East  European  collections. 

The  topic  of  this  catalogue  is  very  interesting  and  the  themes  analysed  in  the 
essays  are  quite  diverse.  One  can  however  regret  the  appearance  of  some  mis¬ 
takes.  For  example,  the  Mongols  did  not  defeat  Safavid  Persia  in  the  thirteenth 
century  (p.  1 0) — the  Safavid  dynasty  ascended  the  Persian  throne  in  the  early 
sixteenth  century.  The  Schlusselburg  Fortress  is  not  located  in  St  Petersburg 
(p.  68),  but  on  the  shore  of  the  Neva  river  where  it  leaves  Lake  Ladoga.  There 
are  also  mistakes  in  some  captions  to  illustrations.  For  example,  illustration 
6  is  not  Possevino’s  Map  of  Muscovy.  Although  Possevino  is  the  author  of  a 
well-known  Treatise  about  Russia  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  he  never 
drew  any  map  of  Muscovy.  The  map  shown  in  the  book  was  actually  drawn 
by  the  famous  English  explorer  and  diplomat  Anthony  Jenkinson  in  1562.  But 
these  few  mistakes  do  not  alter  the  quality  of  the  essays.  Russia  Engages  the 
World ,  1453-1825  is  also  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  good  opportunity  to  high- 
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light  the  rich  collections  of  The  New  York  Public  Library.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  attract  researchers  to  exploit  them  in  the  future. 

Stephane  Mund  University  of  Cambridge 


Iu.S.  Borodaev  and  Iu.P.  Martsevich,  Russian  Publishers ,  Printers ,  Booksellers 
and  Binders:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  their  Labels  and  Marks ,  edited  with 
preface  by  W.  E.  Butler.  Introduction  by  M.  Hornung.  Bicester,  Primrose  Hill 
Press,  2003.  240  pp.  Illustrations.  ISBN  1-901648-10-9.  Casebound  £45.00. 

Bbimeji  b  CBeT  aHHOTupoBaHHbm  6H6jmorpa({)HHecKHH  yKa3aTejib  ‘Pycacne 
H3flaTejibCKHe  h  THnorpa(})CKHe  MapKH,  apjibiKH  KHHronpo/taBiteB  h 
nepemieTHHKOB’.  MccjieAOBaTejib  khhth,  6H6jiHOTeKapb,  6h6jiho(})hji, 
jno6HTejib-KHH)KHHK  BnepBbie  nojiynaioT  CTOJib  nojiHbm,  noapoGHbiii 
cnpaBOHHHK,  nocBameHHbiH  3HaKaM,  conpoBoamatoiitHM  po^eHHe  h 
pacnpocTpaHeHHe  khhth.  BneHaTJiaeT  h  xpoHOJiorHHecKaa  rjiyOHHa 
6H6jmorpa(})HpOBaHH5i  —  6ojiee  170  jieT.  CaMaa  paHHHJi  yHTeHHan 
ny6jiHKaitHa  othochtch  k  1826  r.,  nocjiejtHHfl  —  k  1997  r. 

ABTOpaMH-cocTaBHTejiHMH  npocMOTpeHa  Bca  ^ocTynHaa  b  Pocchh 
jiHTepaTypa  caMoro  uinpoKoro  TeMaTHnecKoro  ^Hana30Ha,  b  kotopoh  MorjiH 
6biTb  npHBeAeHbi  CBe^eHHH  06  H3,ztaTeji5ix,  THnorpacjiax,  nepenjieTHHKax  hjih 
KHHronpo^aBuax.  IIo  1970 — 1991  ro#aM  b  yica3aTejib  BKjnoneHbi,  KpOMe  KHHr 
H  5KypHaJIbHbIX  MaTepnaJlOB  (CTOJIHHHbIX  H  npOBHHItHaJTbHblx),  CTaTbH  H3 
ra3eT. 

Ba)KHO  OTMeTHTb,  HTO  B  6H6jIHOTpa(j)HH  yHTeHbl  He  TOJIbKO  ny6jIHKaitHH, 
onucbieatoufue  H3^aTejibCKHe  MapKH  h  apjibiKH,  ho  h  hx  ynoMunanun  h 
6ocnpou36edenun.  Ejiaro/tapa  3TOMy  no/txo^y,  3acTaBHBHieMy  cocTaBHTejieii 
de  visu  npocMaTpHBaTb  orpoMHbiii  mhcchb  jiHTepaTypbi,  HHTaTejib  HMeeT 
CBe^eHHa,  KOTopbie  HHKaKHM  hhmm  cnoco6oM  He  MorjiH  6bi  6biTb  nojiyneHbi. 
TaK,  HanpHMep,  b  pyccKOH  nenaTH  npaKTHnecKH  OTcyTCTByioT  cneijHajibHbie 
nyOjiHKaitHH,  rjxe  mo)kho  6biJio  6bi  HaiiTH  HMeHa  nepenjieTHHKOB,  pa6oTaBuiHX 
b  CTOjiHitax  h  npOBHHUHH  ^opeBOJitoitHOHHOH  Pocchh.  H3  24  ny6.JIHKaitHH, 
yHTeHHbix  b  peueH3HpyeMOM  yKa3aTejie  Kax  HMeiomHe  CBejteHHH  o 
nepenjieTHHKax,  TOJibKO  4  BnpaMyio  nocBameHbi  3toh  TeMe,  b  12-th  — 
nepenjieTHbie  MacTepa  TOJibKO  ynoMHHyTbi,  b  ocrajibHbix  j\ aHbi  jinuib 
KpaTKHe  onHcaHHH  BCTpeTHBLUHxcn  Ha  KHHre  apjibiKOB.  Ho  6jiaro,ztapfl  3TOMy 
yneTy  ynoMHHaHHH  Mbi  HMeeM  oihcok  b  95  nepenjieTHbix  MacTepcKHx 
hjih  nepenjieTHHKOB  XVII — Hanajia  XX  Bexa  —  caMbiii  nojiHbiH  H3  Bcex 
B03MO)KHbIX.  no  CneunajIbHblM  ny6jIHKaitHHM  Mbi  He  BblflBHJIH  6bl  H  ^eCHTKa 
HMeH.  no/to6Haa  CHTyaitna,  xapaKepHaa  h  ajih  apyrnx  3HaKOB  6biTOBaHHH 
KHHTH,  He  TOJibKO  OnpaBJtblBaeT  aM6HHH03H0CTb  3a^aHH,  KOTOpyiO  nOCTaBHJIH 
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nepe#  co6oh  aBTopbi  6H6jiHorpa(j)HH,  ho  h  bhbo^ht  /jaHHoe  H3AaHHe  b  hhcjio 
JiyHIHHX  no  CBOeH  HH(j)OpMaTHBHOCTH  enpaBOHHHKOB. 

B  CBH3H  C  3THM,  o6pamaiOT  Ha  ce6}l  BHHMaHHe  aHHOTaHHH  K 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHM  onncaHHAM  —  ohh  BKjnonaioT  nojiHoe  nepeHHCJieHHe 
Bcex  MapOK  H  apjIbIKOB,  O  KOTOpbIX  H^CT  peHb  B  ny6jIHKaU,HH.  TaKHM 
o6pa30M,  CaM  TCKCT  aHHOTaiJHH  CTaHOBHTCfl  flOCTaTOHHOH  HH(J)OpMaUHeH 
.zyifl  HCCJieaoBaTejia.  3to  ocoGchho  Baamo  b  Tex  cjiynanx,  xor^a  caM 
6H6jiHorpacj)HpyeMbiH  hctohhhk  Tpy^Ho^ocTyneH.  A  TaKHX  hctohhhkob  b 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HH  aocTaTOHHO  mhoto:  3to  h  3(j)eMepH/jbi  —  nporpaMMbi 
3ace^aHHH  6H6jiHO(j)HjibCKHx  opraHH3auHH,  npHrjiacHTejibHbie  6HjieTbi  h 
BOBce  Heony6jiHKOBaHHbie  MaTepnajibi  —  MauiHHonHCHbie  TexcTbi,  HMeiomne 
pacnpocTpaHeHHe  b  cpezje  6h6jiho4)hjiob. 

ABTopbi  AaHHoro  cnpaBOHHHKa,  bh^hmo,  OT^aBajiH  ce6e  othct  b 
3tom.  Mmchho  noaTOMy  cnpaBOHHbiH  annapaT  H3/jaHHH  HMeeT  ropa3^o 
6ojibmee  3HaneHHe,  neM  noMomb  b  nojib30BaHHH  AaHHbiM  tomom.  B 
H3#aHHH  HMeioTca  yKa3aTenH:  H3#aTejibCKHX  h  THnorpa(f>CKHx  MapOK  h 
repGoB,  KHHronpo^aBHecKHX  HpJibiKOB,  apJibiKOB  nepenjieTHHKOB,  oihcok 
xy^o^cHHKOB  h  nepeneHb  co3^aHHbix  hmh  MapOK.  BocnpOH3Be#eHbi  329  MapoK 

H3^aTeJlbCTB  POCCHHCKOH  HMnepHH,  CCCP -  npeKpaCHblH  CaMOCTOHTeJIbHblH 

KaTajior,  xopouio  penpe3eHTHpyiomHH  H3ynaeMyio  npo6jieMy.  HaKOHeij,  ecTb 
yKa3aTejib  KOJiJieKijHOHepoB  H3,aaTejibCKHX  MapoK  —  Ba^cHbiH  hctohhhk 
CBe^eHHH  o  cnennajiHCTax  b  3toh  o6jiacTH  h  Haxo^eHHH  HaH6ojiee  nojiHbix 
KOJIJieKHHH,  HaCTb  H3  KOTOpbIX,  no  C006meHHK)  aBTOpOB,  Tenepb  HaXOAHTCH 
B  TOCy^apCTBeHHblX  KHH)KHbIX  XpaHHJIHHiaX  (3Ta  (J)pa3a  H3  npeAHCJIOBHH 
OT  COCTaBHTeJieH  HBHO  no  TeXHHHeCKHM  npHHHHaM  OKa3aJiaCb  TOJIbKO  B 
aHTJIHHCKOH  BepCHH  npe^HCJIOBHfl). 

Kax  bchkhh  cjio>KHbiH  6H6jiHorpacj)HHecKHH  npoeKT,  TpyA  K).  Eopo/jaeBa 
h  K).  MapueBHna  He  jihuich  HeKOTopbix  He^ocTaTKOB.  HacTb  3aMenaHHH 
k  pa6oTe  Mbi  HaxoAHM  y>K  e  b  caMOM  H3^aHHH.  Pb^aTejiH,  KpoMe 
npeZIHCJIOBHH  OT  COCTaBHTeJieH,  nOMeCTHJIH  B  KHHre  (b  pyCCKOH  H  aHTJIHHCKOH 
BepCHHX)  CTHTblO  H3BeCTHOTO  pOCCHHCKOTO  KOJUieKIJHOHepa  H  6H6jIHO(|)HJia 
M.  ropHyHra  ‘Ha  nyTH  khhth  ot  aBTopa  k  ee  Bjiajjejibuy’,  b  kotopoh  #aH 
HCTopHorpacjiHHecKHH  o630p  no  TeMe  khhth  h  yKa3aHbi  HeKOTopbie  He^oneTbi 
pa6oTbI,  C  KOTOpbIMH  HeJIb3fl  He  COTJiaCHTbCfl.  Mbi  TO)Ke  BH^HM  B  H3^aHHH 
orpexH,  onenaTKH,  ho  b  LjejioM  pa6oTa  TaK  HHTepecHa  h  nojie3Ha,  hto  hct 
>KejiaHHH  ynpeKaTb  b  hhx  aBTopoB  h  H3^aTejia. 

PeajiH3aHHH  cTOJib  cepbe3Horo  npoeKTa  6biJia  6bi  He  no#  CHJiy  HHKOMy 
jjpyroMy,  KpoMe  Tex,  kto  bcio  cboio  >KH3Hb  hocbhthji  KHH)KHOMy  nejiy, 
kto  Ha  npOTJDKeHHH  mhothx  JieT  Beji  CKpynyjie3HyK>  pa6oTy  no  npocMOTpy 
hoboh  h  paHee  BbiuiejiLueH  jiHTepaTypbi  caMoro  uinpoKoro  ^nana30Ha. 
HMeHHO  TaKHMH  JHOJIbMH  HBJI5HOTCH  aBTOpbl  peueH3HpyeMOH  6H6jIHOTpa(})HH 
lOpHH  CepreeBHH  Eopo^aeB  h  lOpHH  neTpoBHH  MapueBHH.  Hx  HMeHa 
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xopoiuo  H3BeCTHbI  B  MHpe  6h6jTH0(()HJ10B  H  KHHrOBe^OB,  a  e>KeMeCHHHbIH 
6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecKHH  GfOJUieTeHb  ‘HoBan  jiHTepaTypa  o  xhh>xhom  3Haxe’, 
BbixoztHBiiiHH  6ojiee  20  JieT  (1971 — 1991  rr.),  cocTaBHTeneM  KOTOporo 
6biji  IO.n.  MapueBHH,  ocTaeTca  e^HHCTBeHHbiM  no  nonHOTe  yKa3aTejieM 
nyGjiHKaunn  He  TOJibKO  06  3KCjin6pncax,  ho  060  bccm,  hto  xacaeTca  >xh3hh 
KHHrH. 

Ho  Kax  HeAOCTaTKH  nenoBexa  ecTb  npoAOjmeHHe  ero  aoctohhctb,  Tax 
H  HeKOTOpbie  CO^CaJieHHH,  BbI3BaHHbie  AaHHOH  pa6oTOH,  HMeiOT  npHHHHOH 
AOCTOHHCTBa  aBTOpOB  H  H3AaTeJI5I. 

nepBoe  co)xajieHHe  —  aBTOpbi,  6yAyHH  yBJieneHHbiMH  cbmhm  npe^MeTOM 
Hccjie^oBaHHH,  h  He  BBJHHicb  npo(|)eccHOHajibHbiMH  6H6jiHorpa4)aMH, 
He  CJIHUIKOM  MHOrO  BHHMaHHB  y^eJIHJIH  OnHCaHHK)  MeTO^OB  CBOeH 
paGoTbi.  Tax,  ohh  oneHb  6erno,  h  noTOMy  HeAOCTaTOHHO,  onncajiH 
hctohhhxh,  xoTOpbiMH  ohh  nojib30BajiHCb  npH  cocTaBjieHHH  yxa3aTeji5i. 
Jinn  yneHoro,  xoTOpbiH  nojib3yeTCH  HaynHbiM  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecxHM 
H3AaHHeM,  Hpe3BbinaHHO  Ba)XHO  3HaTb,  hto  y >xe  H3yneHO  ero  cocTaBHTejiHMH, 
hto6m  He  npOAeJibmaTb  3Ty  pa6oTy  noBTOpHO.  Tax,  b  npeAHCAOBHH  x 
6H6jiHorpa4)HH  yxa3aHO,  hto,  ‘b  nacTHOCTH’,  npocMOTpeH  nojiHOCTbio 
)xypHaji  4H3BecTHB  Mara3HHOB  ToBapnmecTBa  M.O.  Bojib^)’,  — -  npexpacHO. 
Ho  b  AaHHOM  6H6jiHorpa(j)HHecxoM  yxa3aTene  ecTb  onncaHHA  CTaTen  H3 
Apyrnx  AOpeBOJHOAHOHHbix  >xypHajiOB:  ‘BH6jiHorpacj)HHecxHe  3anHCXH’, 
‘BH6jiHorpac|)HHecxHH  jihctox’,  ‘nenaTHoe  ncxyccTBo’,  ‘KHH^cHan  6Hp5xa’, 
‘BecTHHx  jiHTepaTypbi’,  ‘PyccxHH  6h6jihoc()hjT,  kEH6jiHorpa(j)HHecxHe 
H3BeCTHfl\  npOCMOTpeHbl  JTH  OHH  nOJIHOCTbK)  H  de  visu?  ynOTpedjIHH  CJIOBa 
‘b  OCHOBHOm’  HJIH  ‘b  HaCTHOCTH’,  aBTOpbi  He  AaiOT  B03M0)XH0CTH  HHTaTeJHO 
OTBeTHTb  Ha  3TOT  BOnpOC. 

He  oneHb  npoacHeHbi  h  Apyrne  MeTOAHnecxne  peineHHH.  H3BecTHO, 
HanpHMep,  hto  >xypHaji  ‘PyccxHH  OnGjiHo^Hji’  h  Apyrne  H3AaHHH 
BOCnpOH3BOAHJIH  Ha  CBOHX  CTpaHHIjaX  H3o6pa>XeHHH  THTyAbHbIX  JIHCTOB, 
rAe  MorjiH  BCTpenaTbCH  h  H3AaTejibcxHe  Mapxn.  YHHTbiBaiiHCb  jih  Taxne 
BOcnpOH3BeAeHHH  Mapox  b  yxa3aTejie  hjih  HeT  —  ocTaeTcn  AoraABiBaTbca. 

BTOpoe  co^xajieHHe  —  6h6jiho4)hji  BcerAa  ocTaeTca  6h6jiho(})hjtom, 
h  cBoe  H3AaHHe  oh  cTapaeTCH  CAejiaTb  6H6jiHO(})HJibcxoH  peAxocTbio. 
EH6jiHorpa(j)HHecxHH  yxa3aTejib  IO.  BopoAaeBa  h  K).  MapueBHna,  hmcioiuhh 
orpoMHoe  3HaneHHe  ajih  pa3BHTH«  xHHroBeAnecxoH  Hayxn  b  Pocchh  h 
H3yneHHH  HCTOpHH  XHHTH  B  MHpe,  H3ASH  THpa>XOM  125  HyMepOBaHHbIX 
3X3eMnjiHpoB.  3to  caMoe  6ojibmoe  oropneHHe,  Bbi3BaHHoe  3aMenaTejibHOH 
XHHTOH. 

M  .JX.  AcjiaHacbeB  rocydapcmeenuan  nyoAimncin  ucmopimecKaR 

6u6AuomeKa,  MocKea 
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K.  I.  Abramov,  Gorodskie  publichnye  biblioteki  Rossii:  istoriia  stanovleniia  (1830- 
nachalo  1860-kh  gg.) ,  Otechestvennaia  istoriia  bibliotechnogo  dela.  Moscow, 
Pashkov  dom,  2001.  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Appendices. 

This  volume  is  the  last  work  of  the  well-known  historian  of  Russian  and  So¬ 
viet  libraries,  K.  I.  Abramov,  who  died  in  2001.  It  covers  the  varied  fortunes 
of  provincial  public  libraries  under  Nicholas  I  and  in  the  early  reign  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.  The  book  consists  of  two  sections:  the  first  deals  with  the  period  from 
1830  to  the  early  1850s,  the  second  with  the  1850s  to  the  early  1860s.  Ap¬ 
pendices  publish  the  official  rules,  circa  1834,  for  establishing  public  libraries 
in  provincial  and  district  towns,  along  with  the  format  for  reports  of  such  li¬ 
braries  and  a  chronological  list  of  provincial  libraries  founded  from  1829  to 
1848. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  based  on  an  impressive  amount  of  archival 
research,  mainly  in  the  Russian  State  Historical  Archive  (RGIA).  Abramov 
utilised  the  official  reports  of  provincial  libraries  during  Nicholas  I’s  reign  to 
provide  a  detailed  portrait  of  the  activities,  holdings,  administrative  structure 
and  financial  condition  of  all  the  provincial  libraries  whose  reports  were  pre¬ 
served.  Among  other  things,  he  finds  that  literature  and  history  were  the  best 
represented  in  the  provincial  libraries  throughout  the  period.  Because  the  li¬ 
braries  were  required  to  send  catalogues  of  their  holdings  to  censorship  au¬ 
thorities,  Abramov  can  reconstruct  the  contents  of  the  libraries.  For  example, 
he  notes  that  histories  of  the  Balkan,  Ottoman  and  Slavic  worlds  were  bet¬ 
ter  represented  than  histories  of  Western  Europe.  Using  archival  documents, 
Abramov  clearly  shows  the  government’s  hostility  toward  the  libraries,  man¬ 
ifested  in  a  refusal  to  adequately  finance  them  conjoined  with  excessive  regi¬ 
mentation  and  administrative  oversight. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  less  impressive.  Abramov’s  strongly  Soviet 
approach  to  history,  which  served  simply  as  a  frame  to  the  first  part,  be¬ 
comes  very  prominent  in  the  second.  This  section  is  mainly  based  on  pub¬ 
lished  sources,  and  deals  with  the  rise  of  oppositional  libraries  sponsored  by 
members  of  the  revolutionary  intelligentsia.  Abramov  quotes  from  the  writings 
of  Herzen,  Dobroliubov  and  Chernyshevskii  on  the  importance  of  libraries. 
He  discusses  the  growth  of  radical  commercial  libraries,  particularly  those  of 
A.  A.  Krasovskii  and  A.  I.  Ikonnikov. 

In  order  to  argue  that  revolutionary  democrats  were  the  first  to  propose 
folk  libraries  (i.e.  libraries  whose  explicit  goal  was  to  serve  peasants  and/or 
workers),  Abramov  misrepresents  an  earlier  attempt.  Abramov  states  that  a 
proposal  by  Stepan  Maslov  in  1848  to  establish  folk  libraries  in  the  villages  was 
directed  by  the  Church.  However,  Maslov  was  the  secretary  of  the  Moscow 
Agricultural  Society,  and  it  was  this  society  and  its  members  who  sought  to 
spread  these  folk  libraries.  In  addition,  Abramov  states  that  these  libraries  were 
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to  consist  of  moral  and  religious  reading  only.  And  yet  Maslov’s  1 848  proposal 
called  for  the  inclusion  of  Russian  classics  such  as  Pushkin  and  Lermontov, 
just  as  the  later  revolutionary  democrats  did. 

Overall,  however,  Abramov’s  work  is  a  significant  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Russian  provincial  public  libraries. 

Susan  Smith-Peter  College  of  Staten  Island  /  CUNY 


Anthony  J.  Heywood,  Catalogue  of  the  /.  A.  Bunin ,  V  N.  Bunina ,  L.  F.  Zurov 
and  E.  M.  Lopatina  collections ,  ed.  Richard  D.  Davies,  with  the  assistance  of 
Daniel  Riniker.  Leeds,  Leeds  University  Press,  2000.  xxxiv,  393  pp. 

Ivan  Alekseevich  Bunin  (1870-1953),  Russian  writer  and  winner  of  the  No¬ 
bel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1933,  spent  more  than  a  third  of  his  life  in  exile  after 
his  emigration  to  France  in  1920.  A  large  body  of  his  personal  papers,  usually 
known  as  his  ‘Paris  archive’  (in  contrast  to  the  papers  which  he  had  to  leave 
behind  in  Soviet  Russia),  now  forms  part  of  the  Leeds  Russian  Archive  in  the 
Special  Collections  Division  of  the  Brotherton  Library  at  the  University  of 
Leeds. 

Although  Bunin’s  papers  and  books  form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
archive  (10,763  items),  this  catalogue  is  also  the  key  to  the  substantial  Vera 
Nikolaevna  Bunina  (1881-1961)  and  Leonid  Fedorovich  Zurov  (1902-1971) 
collections  (8641  and  5308  items  respectively),  and  to  the  much  smaller  Eka¬ 
terina  Mikhailovna  Lopatina  (1865-1935)  collection  (246  items).  It  was  com¬ 
piled  by  Anthony  J.  Heywood,  now  a  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  European 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Bradford,  as  part  of  a  project  funded  by  the  Lev- 
erhulme  Trust,  and  revised  and  edited  by  Richard  D.  Davies  (archivist  of  the 
Leeds  Russian  Archive)  with  the  assistance  of  Daniel  Riniker  (Basel  /  St  Pe¬ 
tersburg).  Their  thorough  work,  which  began  in  1989,  has  resulted  in  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  research  tool  for  everybody  working  on  the  life  and  works  of  its 
four  subjects. 

The  items  in  the  collections  described  comprise  mainly  literary  manuscripts 
and  typescripts,  letters,  newspaper  and  journal  cuttings,  photographs  and 
books,  but  include  a  number  of  personal  possessions  such  as  rings,  watches, 
coins  and  banknotes,  and  even  part  of  a  spectacles  frame!  They  were  donated 
to  the  University  of  Leeds  between  1985  and  1991  by  Dr  Militsa  Greene  (Ed¬ 
inburgh),  who  had  inherited  them  in  1971  from  Leonid  Zurov,  a  close  friend 
of  the  Bunins,  who,  after  Vera  Bunina’s  death,  inherited  both  her  own  archive, 
including  her  friend  Ekaterina  Lopatina’s  papers,  and  that  of  Bunin  himself. 
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With  its  meticulous,  detailed  and  exhaustive  listing  of  the  thousands  of  items 
in  the  archive,  the  catalogue  provides  an  excellent  and  convenient  overview 
of  the  collection’s  contents.  Its  concise,  comprehensive  introduction  and  48- 
page  index  offer  additional  useful  background  information.  The  introduction 
throws  light  on  the  personal  and  creative  lives  of  all  four  subjects  and  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  four  collections  and  their  prove¬ 
nance,  and  by  a  general  description  of  the  arrangement  of  each  collection. 
Helpful  technical  notes  and  information  on  how  to  obtain  access  to  the  archive 
are  also  provided.  The  detailed  index  is  particularly  useful  for  finding  answers 
to  specialised  research  questions.  Within  its  overall  alphabetical  sequence  it 
contains  sub-categories  such  as  Bunin’s  prose  and  verse,  his  diaries,  letters 
to  newspaper  editors,  speeches,  memoirs  and  notes,  and  also  names  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  periodicals  they  appeared  in  and  the  publishers  who  issued  them. 

The  main  part  of  the  catalogue  is  divided  into  four  sections  according  to  the 
different  collections  described.  The  material  is  numbered  and  classified  by 
category:  literary  and  journalistic  works  (manuscripts,  typescripts  and  printed 
texts),  personal  and  official  documents,  correspondence,  illustrative  material, 
etc.  Brief  information  is  given  on  each  item’s  date  of  origin,  size,  form  (e.g. 
manuscript),  nature  (e.g.  letter,  cutting,  certificate,  portrait)  and  the  language 
it  was  written  or  published  in,  making  it  easy  to  form  an  impression  of  the 
item. 

The  section  on  Bunin’s  papers  is  the  most  extensive  and  covers  manuscripts, 
typescripts  and  printed  versions  of  his  short  prose,  verse,  speeches,  notes  and 
diaries,  as  well  as  listings  of  illustrative  material,  personal  and  family  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.  His  short  prose,  for  example,  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  title,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  establish  at  a  glance  which  material  is  housed  in  Leeds. 
Information  is  also  provided  on  earlier  titles  of  works  or  different  titles  which 
they  were  published  under. 

A  large  part  of  the  catalogue  is  devoted  to  Bunin’s  correspondence,  ranging 
from  single  items,  including  notes  and  visiting-cards,  to  multi-item  entries  for 
dozens  of  letters  from  close  friends  and  colleagues.  Printed  and  other  material 
about  Bunin  is  also  listed,  as  well  as  the  residue  of  the  Bunins’  library. 

The  presentation  of  the  contents  of  the  other  collections  follows  the  same 
pattern,  which  makes  orientation  easy.  The  catalogue  is  clearly  laid  out  and 
meets  in  an  exemplary  fashion  every  demand  which  a  researcher  could  make 
of  it. 
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Peter  Hellyer  and  Devana  Pavlik  (compilers),  Czech  and  Slovak  Samizdat:  A 
Catalogue  of  British  Library  Holdings ,  2nd  edition.  [London],  The  British  Li¬ 
brary,  Slavonic  and  East  European  Collections,  2003. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  second  edition  of  this  book  has  been  published  by  the 
British  Library.  Not  only  are  there  130  new  items,  but  the  format,  print,  paper 
quality  and  binding  have  also  all  been  improved.  The  listing  of  items  follows 
the  first  edition  in  that  it  is  strictly  alphabetical  by  author,  or  by  title  if  there  is 
no  single  author. 

Each  entry  is  a  full,  library  bibliographic  citation  and  often  contains  infor¬ 
mative  notes,  such  as  including  title  changes  for  serials,  the  format  of  the  text, 
the  library’s  classification  or  call  number,  their  specific  holdings  for  serials, 
and  explanatory  information,  as  in  item  #281:  Matka  Bozia  svojim  milovanym 
synom  khazom ,  which  notes:  ‘Anonymous  translation  into  Slovak  from  11th 
Italian  edition  of  1980.’  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  foreign  works  cited 
in  this  collection  also  include  translations  of  books  by  John  Baker,  a  Mormon 
preacher,  Michael  Geller’s  history  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Orwell’s  Animal 
Farm. 

The  introduction  is  concise  and  informative.  It  does  not  give  a  treatise  on 
the  place  of  these  works  in  Czech  literature,  but  offers  a  good  bibliography 
of  literature  on  this  theme.  The  work  in  hand  concerns  only  in-country,  un¬ 
derground  publications,  so  the  bibliography  does  not  include  titles  such  as 
Ales  Zach’s  Kniha  a  cesky  exil,  1949-1990  (Prague,  Torst,  1995)  or  Jin  Grun- 
torad’s  Katalog  knih  ceskeho  exilu ,  1948-  1994  (Prague,  Primus,  1995),  two 
excellent  publications  on  the  related  theme  of  forbidden  Czech  literature  pub¬ 
lished  abroad. 

The  major  part  of  the  collection  consists  of  photocopies  of  typewritten 
manuscripts,  amounting  to  286  titles.  This  is  followed  by  typescripts,  often 
one  of  the  carbon  copies  (99  titles),  58  titles  on  microfilm,  and  a  few  other  for¬ 
mats  such  as  mimeographs.  Most  of  the  photocopies  were  made  from  holdings 
in  the  Dokumentationszentrum  in  Scheinfeld,  Germany,  and  the  majority  of 
the  microfilms  are  produced  from  the  Harvard  collection.  Under  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  law  it  was  legal  for  authors  to  write  anything  they  wanted,  as  long  as  it  was 
not  in  more  than  three  copies.  Thus,  most  of  these  works  were  typed  with  two 
carbon  copies.  The  second  carbon  copy  was  often  very  difficult  to  read,  which 
makes  me  wonder  about  the  legibility  of  parts  of  this  wonderful  collection. 

Because  the  librarians  at  the  British  Library  have  not  only  gathered  their 
own  copies  of  samizdat  literature  but  have  managed  to  obtain  copies  in  various 
formats  from  the  major  collectors  of  these  works- — materials  in  the  Schwarzen- 
berg  castle,  the  Palach  Press,  Harvard,  various  auctions  and  from  individual 
authors — it  is  possibly  the  largest  centralised  collection  of  Czech  underground 
anti-communist  materials  in  the  world.  Thus  this  catalogue  has  great  impor- 
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tance  for  researchers  in  Czech  literature,  history  and  political  science. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  publication  is  especially  important. 
The  introduction  states  that  all  of  these  items  are  noted  in  the  British 
Library’s  online  catalogue  (www.bl.uk).  The  full  catalogue  is  also  now 
available  on  the  British  Library  web  site:  http://www.bl.uk/collections/ 
easteuropean/czeslosamizdat/czeslosamizdat.html.  However,  these  records  are 
not  available  on  OCLC.  Out  of  curiosity  I  searched  items  175-194  on  OCLC. 
Of  these  20  items,  6  have  now  been  published,  a  few  more  obtainable  titles 
such  as  Jednou  nohou ,  precursor  to  Revolver  revue ,  were  listed  for  Harvard, 
Indiana,  and  Oxford,  but  of  course  not  for  the  British  Library.  Nine  titles 
were  not  in  OCLC  at  all — almost  half  of  the  items  searched.  Thus  I  end  with 
the  hope  that  the  British  Library  will  be  able  to  download  these  records  into 
the  OCLC  system  to  make  them  more  readily  available  to  the  world. 

Murlin  Croucher  Indiana  University 


Andrei  Tartakovskii,  Terence  Emmons  and  Oleg  Budnitskii  (eds),  Rossiia  i 
rossiiskaia  emigratsiia  v  vospominaniiakh  i  dnevnikakh:  annotirovannyi  ukazatel' 
knig3  zhurnal'nykh  i  gazetnykh  publikalsii,  izdannykh  za  rubezhom  v  1917-1991 
gg,  tom  1.  Moscow,  ROSSPEN,  2003.  670  pp. 

Russian  emigre  publications  have  had  a  strange  life.  Although  quite  exten¬ 
sive,  particularly  after  1917,  they  were  largely  ignored  by  Western  specialists 
and  were  reviled  and  forbidden  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  these  strictures, 
they  continued  to  survive  and,  in  some  cases,  flourish.  Their  shadowy  exis¬ 
tence  changed  enormously,  albeit  slowly,  with  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1991.  In  the  period  since  then,  works  of  all  kinds  on  Russian  emigre  bib¬ 
liography  and  Russian  emigre  life  life  have  appeared.  What  was  once  in  the 
shadows  is  now  in  the  limelight. 

The  volume  under  review  (the  first  of  four  planned)  is  an  enormous  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  is  unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  major  work  to  unlock  the  contents  of 
emigre  books  and  newspaper  and  journal  articles.  Although  necessarily  not 
comprehensive,  it  nevertheless  fills  a  major  void  in  Russian  emigre  bibliogra¬ 
phy.  The  book’s  appearance,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Public  Historical 
Library  and  Stanford  University,  eliminates  any  lingering  doubt  about  emi¬ 
gre  publications  and  their  value  in  the  development  of  Russian  history  and 
culture,  particularly  in  the  twentieth  century.  Once  completed,  it  will  be  the 
model  upon  which  all  similar  such  work  will  be  based. 

Devoted  to  both  Russia  and  Russian  emigration,  this  book  is  patterned  after 
the  magisterial  work  by  the  late  P.  A.  Zaionchkovskii,  Istoriia  dorevoliutsionnoi 
Rossii  v  dnevnikakh  i  vospominaniiakh :  annitirovannyi  ukazatel'  knig  i  publikatsii 
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v  zhurnalakh  (Moscow,  5  volumes  in  13  parts,  1976-1989).  A  similar  publica¬ 
tion  by  V.  Z.  Drobizhev  and  K.  I.  Butina,  Sovetskoe  obshchestvo  v  vospominani- 
iakh  i  dnevnikakh:  annitirovannyi  bibliograficheskii  ukazatel'  knig,  publikatsii  v 
sbornakh  i  zhurnalakh  (Moscow,  4  volumes,  1987-2000)  is  quite  impressive, 
but  limits  its  coverage  to  the  period  1917-1945.  Taken  together,  these  three 
works  comprise  an  enormous  attempt  to  deal  with  Russian  history  and  culture 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  century. 

The  first  volume  of  this  broadly  based  new  work  covers  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  period  up  to  1917.  Concerned  primarily  with  institutions  and 
events,  it  includes  2234  annotated  entries.  It  also  includes  brief  biographi¬ 
cal  information  about  the  authors.  Lastly,  it  lists  the  periodical  publications 
from  which  material  for  the  book  was  drawn.  The  extensive  table  of  contents 
makes  it  easy  to  use.  The  only  item  missing  is  a  name  index.  This  significant 
hindrance,  one  hopes,  will  be  rectified  in  future  volumes. 

This  remarkable  work  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  It  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  starting-point  for  research  on  the  topic.  However,  one  must  be  aware  that, 
as  important  as  this  work  is,  it  does  not  cover  all  emigre  publications.  Much 
important  work  on  this  topic  remains  to  be  done.  Nonetheless,  we  must  salute 
the  editors  of  this  new  book  for  their  magnificent  achievement.  It  will,  without 
question,  stand  as  one  of  the  major  research  tools  in  modern  Russian  studies. 

Mark  Kulikowski  State  University  of  New  York ,  College  at  Oswego 
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while  the  descriptions  are  in  Russian,  ix  +  201  pp,  0-88354-276-5.  2003. . .  $80 

For  a  complete  list  of  available  titles,  most  originally  published  by 
Norman  Ross  Publishing,  visit  our  web  site. 

ROSS  PUBLISHING  INC. 

330  West  58th  Street,  Suite  306,  New  York,  NY  10019  USA 
TEL:  212-765-8209  FAX:  212-765-8296 
www.rosspub.com  •  info@rosspub.com 


NOW  AVAILABLE  FROM  IDC  PUBLISHERS 


Russian  Avant-garde,  1904-1946 

Books  and  Periodicals 

This  collection  represents  works  of  all  Russian  literary  avant-garde  schools.  It 
comprises  almost  800  books,  periodicals  and  almanacs  most  of  them  published 
between  1910-1940.  The  books  in  this  collection  can  be  regarded  as  objects  of 
art,  illustrated  by  famous  artists  such  as  Malevich,  Goncharova  and  Lisitskii. 

■  779  titles 

■  title  list  available  at  www.idc.nl/avantgarde 

■  1,339  microfiche 


Moscow  Printing  House 

Everyday  Life  in  Moscovite  Rus’ 

IDC  Publishers  is  making  available  the  archive  of  the  famous  Moscow  Printing 
House  ( Moskovskii  pechatnyi  dvor).  For  many  years,  the  Printing  House  was 
Russia’s  only  publisher.  This  collection  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
study  everyday  life  in  seventeenth-century  Russia  from  the  viewpoint  of  social, 
political  or  economic  history,  or  more  specifically,  the  history  of  the  Russian 
Church 

■  104  manuscript  books 

■  title  list  available  at  www.idc.nl 

■  907  microfiche 

Early  Printed  Cyrillic  Books 

Belorussian  and  Ukrainian  Publications  from  the  17lh  century 

This  collection  -  which  includes  over  a  hundred  titles  of  beautifully  laid-out 
Bibles,  liturgical  works,  and  historical  works  -  covers  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  periods  in  the  history  of  Slavic  book  printing.  It  will  prove  an 
indispensable  source  of  information  for  scholars  interested  in  the  history, 
linguistics,  and  culture  of  the  Eastern  Slavs. 

■  109  titles 

■  title  list  available  at  www.idc.nl 

■  1,428  microfiche 
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212  271  5930 
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New  York,  NY  10118 

E-mail 

info@idcpublishers.com 
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Komintern  Archives  Online 

1,200,000  pages  of  original  documents  that  were  classified  until  1991 
Inventory  to  the  complete  Komintern  Archives  of  55,000,000  pages 

Classified  as  top  secret,  the  Komintern  archives  were  inaccessible  until  late  1991, 
when  the  archives  were  opened  up  to  the  public.  Containing  15  linear  kilometer  of 
shelving  without  a  clear  structure,  the  archives  were  still  difficult  to  access.  This 
situation  has  now  changed  with  the  possibility  to  access  the  Komintern  Archives 
online. 

Komintern  Archives  Online  consists  of  two  components:  a  free  online  inventory  to 
the  complete  Komintern  Archives  of  55,000,000  pages  and  the  possibility  to 
subscribe  to  1 ,200,000  pages  of  the  most  frequently  used  documents.  This  number 
of  online  available  documents  will  increase  as  a  result  of  continuous  scanning 
activities.  For  more  information,  please  contact  us  at  info@idc.nl 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Best  service  at 
competitive  prices 


For  all  interested  in 
books  and  periodicals 
from  post-Soviet  area 


MIPP  International  offers  you  continuous 
quality  assistance  at  every  stage  of  the 
acquisition  process: 


Selecting.  You  will  receive  annotated  catalogs  of  books 
and  periodical  editions  (paper  or  email),  as  well  as  special 
selections  based  on  your  particular  interests  and  requests. 

Ordering.  Fax  or  mail  your  orders  to  the  USA,  Europe  or 
directly  to  Central  Office  in  Minsk. 

Order  comfortably  on-line  or  by  e-mail  providing  order  and 
budget  numbers  if  necessary. 

Inquiring.  Full  information  on  book  order  status  any  time 
at  your  request.  Prompt  replies  guaranteed! 

Supplying.  We  provide  fast  delivery,  quality  packing,  and 
everything  else  upon  your  request. 

Paying.  Convenient  and  easy:  we  accept  cheques, 
transfers,  credit  cards  and  all  major  currencies. 

Library  System  of  Discounts 

Order  for  just  $300.00  per  month  and  you  are  automatically  in! 
Receive  the  service  you  deserve  and  order  more  titles 
at  lower  prices! 


Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  save 
your  money,  time,  and  efforts: 
custserv@mipp.  msk.  ru 


MIPP  International 
POB  189 

Minsk  220131  BELARUS 
Phone  +375  172  177601 
Fax  +375  172  346834 


www.mipp.msk.ru 


Central  and  Eastern  European  Online  Library 

Online  archive  of  humanities  and  social 
science  articles,  scholarly  journals, 
e-books  from  and  about  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  data  base  contains  documents  from 
over  110  publications  in  20  countries, 
and  offers: 

-  full  text  PDF  articles  with  bibliographic 
description,  keywords  and  abstract  in  English 

-  bio-bibliographic  information  about  over 

1000  authors  . . 

-  Extensive  search  function 
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www.ceeol.com 

info@ceeol.com  •  Phone:  +  49  69  6860250  •  Fax:  +49  69  65009682 


Let's  dispel  some  common  Letopisi  myths: 


It's  a  contagious  and  incurable  skin  disease,  right? 

Actually,  Russian  national  bibliography 


But  isn't  everything  in  Cyrillic? 

o  subject  headings  in  English 
o  LC -style  Romanization 
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To  learn  more  about  the  UDB  of 
Russian  National  Bibliography, 
visit  East  View  on  the  Web  or 
email  info@eastview.com 


Web  access  for  less  than  the  cost  of  print . 
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Need  up-to-date  statistics 
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ousands  of  tables,  graphs, 
and  other  statistical  data 
back  to  1396. 
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Russian 

Press 

Service 


1 805  Crain  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois  60202  USA 
Tel:  (847)  491-9851;  (847)  491-6880 
Fax:  (847)  491-1440;  (847)  491-0163 
E-Mai  1 :  rps@russi anprcss.com 
ww  w .  rus  si  an  prcss.com 


Russian  Press  Service,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Moscow 
and  Evanston,  supplies  books  and  periodicals 
from  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the  other 
former  Soviet  republics. 


•  We  offer  a  comprehensive  selection  of  new  titles  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities.  Wc  produce  a 
monthly  catalog  with  over  400  new  titles,  and  have 
an  online  catalog  of  books  in  stock  (roughly  27,000 
titles). 

•  We  supply  books  through  blanket  orders,  standing 
orders,  and  approval  plans.  We  provide  free  brief 
MARC  records  to  approval  and  blanket-order 
clients. 

•  Wc  supply  almost  all  newspapers  and  journals 
published  in  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  Belorussia.  We 
produce  an  annual  periodicals  catalog. 

•  Ask  for  our  latest  book  catalog  and  our  current 
periodicals  catalog. 


SOKOL  BOOKS  Ltd. 


Wish  to  purchase 
European  books  before  1600  and 
English  STC  books. 

We  try  to  buy  privately  as  much  as  possible;  please  let  us  offer 
for  your  books .  You  are  under  no  obligation  and  there  is  no 

charge . 

Catalogues  issued 


You  are  always  very  welcome  to  visit  our  Mayfair 
premises.  Please  contact  us  in  advance,  to  avoid 

disappointment. 


PO  Box  2409,  London  W1A  2SH 

Tel:  020  7499  5571.  Fax:  020  7629  6536 
E  mail:  books@sokol.co.uk 
Our  books  can  be  viewed  at  www.ilab-lila.com 
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